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PUBLISHERS’ NOTE 


Tuis volume is a reprint of the first volume of the 
edition of 1899, omitting, for reasons of space, Chapter 
VI, (‘‘ Origin of History, and State of Historical Litera- 
ture during the Middle Ages’’), the List of Authors 
quoted, and the notes. 

The text stands as published by the author with the 
exception of a few verbal corrections, and the omission 
of some passages which might be confusing if they had 
been retained. The latter consist mainly of references 
to what is contained in other parts of “ this volume” 
and “this work.’ The original first volume did not 
coincide with the first volume of the 1899 edition, and 
Buckle did not live to complete even the ‘‘ Introduction ”’ 
to his projected work on the History of Civilization in 
England. 


INTRODUCTION 


‘‘ BETWEEN the ages of eighteen and nineteen,’’ wrote 
Henry Thomas Buckle, the opening and most important 
chapters of whose History of Civilization in England are 
reprinted in the following pages, ‘‘ I conceived the plan 
of my book—dimly indeed—but still the plan was there, 
and I set about its execution.’’ 

That was in 1840. Twenty-two years later, years of 
unremitting toil, of undeviating purpose and singleness 
of aim, he lay dying beneath the hot sun of Damascus, 
his great work still unfinished. 

The facts of his life are soon told, for even more so than 
in the case of Gibbon his book was his life. Born at Lee, 
in Kent, on November 24, 1821, he was a very delicate 
child, left school for good at the age of thirteen, and 
when he made the momentous resolve noted above had 
read little save Shakespeare, Bunyan, and the Arabian 
Nights. In 1840 his father, a merchant shipowner 
trading with the East Indies, died and left him a fortune 
of £1500 a year. For some time he travelled on the 
Continent with his mother, whom he appears to have 
loved with a love approaching adoration, and then 
settled down with her in London. There in a large room 
built out from the back of the house, well removed from 
the outside world, and lined from floor to ceiling with 
the volumes of his ever-growing library, he devoted 
himself to a life of study, of reflection, of work. 

From 1842 onwards, for about fourteen years, he 
laboured at his self-appointed task, sacrificing to it all 
that men of his age and position in life usually hold most 
dear. He read thousands of books—on an average 
three a day; he mastered language after language— 
when still under thirty he claimed to know nineteen; 
with unremitting diligence and unwearied patience he 
applied himself to the cultivation of a lucid and easy- 
flowing style. 
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At last, in 1857, the first volume of his work, bearing 
the title of History of Civilization in England although 
in reality it was part of a General Introduction, was 
published at his own expense. Its success was great 
and instantaneous; with such consummate skill was it 
written, so immense was its display of learning, its 
generalizations so sweeping in their embrace, its con- 
clusions so challenging and novel. 

The critics, as might be expected, were numerous and 
noisy. Clerics and laymen alike angrily resented the 
way in which with the scalpel of Science he exposed the 
nakedness of Theology and Metaphysics—in which, 
armed with the findings of the statisticians, he banished 
the supernatural from the affairs of men and swept the 
great god Chance from off his throne. Unperturbed by 
the clamour of ignorance and misrepresentation, Buckle 
worked steadily at the second volume, and this—still 
part of the ‘‘ Introduction’’: the actual ‘‘ History ”’ 
was never begun—appeared in 1861. 

It was in the interval between the publication of the 
two volumes that his mother died, and he never recovered 
from the shock. At first he was buoyed up by the 
progress of his book, and then for a time by his generous 
interest in the case of Thomas Pooley, who, as readers 
of J. S. Mill’s On Liberty will remember, was awarded 
the savage sentence of twenty-one months’ imprison- 
ment for scribbling on a gate a few words of anti-Christian 
sentiment. But at last Buckle’s strength began to give 
way, and in 1861 heset out onatourinthe Levant. After 
journeying up the Nile he passed through Sinai to 
Palestine. At Nazareth the first signs of fever, brought 
on by the heavy rains and excessive exertion, began to 
be apparent; still, despite his fatigue and pain, he 
pushed on to Damascus. There, on May 29, 1862, worn 
out by sickness and overwork, he passed away in his 
forty-first year. 


‘And on his grave, with shining eyes, 
The Syrian stars look down.” 


His last thoughts were for the two boys who had accom- 
panied him from England as his travelling companions. 
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HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION 
IN ENGLAND 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION 
CHAPTER I 


STATEMENT OF THE RESOURCES FOR INVESTIGATING 
HISTORY, AND PROOFS OF THE REGULARITY OF 
HUMAN ACTIONS. THESE ACTIONS ARE GOVERNED 
BY MENTAL AND PHYSICAL LAWS : THEREFORE BOTH 
SETS OF LAWS MUST BE STUDIED, AND THERE CAN 
BE NO HISTORY WITHOUT THE NATURAL SCIENCES 


OF all the great branches of human knowledge, history 
is that upon which most has been written, and which has 
always been most popular. And it seems to be the 
general opinion that the success of historians has, on the 
whole, been equal to their industry; and that if on this 
subject much has been studied much also is understood. 
This confidence in the value of history is very widely 
diffused, as we see in the extent to which it is read, and 
in the share it occupies in all plans of education, Nor 
can it be denied that, in a certain point of view, such 
confidence is perfectly justifiable. It cannot be denied 
that materials have been collected which, when looked 
atin the aggregate, have a rich and imposing appearance. 
The political and military annals of all the great countries 
in Europe, and of most of those out of Europe, have been 
carefully compiled, put together in a convenient form, 
and the evidence on which they rest has been tolerably 
well sifted. Great attention has been paid to the history 
of legislation, also to that of religion : while considerable, 
though inferior, labour has been employed in tracing the 
progress of science, of literature, of the fine arts, of useful 
inventions, and, latterly, of the manners and comforts of 
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the people. In order to increase our knowledge of the 
past antiquities of every kind have been examined; the 
sites of ancient cities have been laid bare, coins dug up 
and deciphered, inscriptions copied, alphabets restored, 
hieroglyphics interpreted, and, in some instances, long- 
forgotten languages reconstructed and re-arranged. 
Several of the laws which regulate the changes of human 
speech have been discovered, and, in the hands of 
philologists, have been made to elucidate even the most 
obscure periods in the early migration of nations. 
Political economy has been raised to a science, and by it 
much light has been thrown on the causes of that unequal 
distribution of wealth which is the most fertile source of 
social disturbance. Statistics have been so sedulously 
cultivated that we have the most extensive information, 
not only respecting the material interests of men, but 
also respecting their moral peculiarities; such as the 
amount of different crimes, the proportion they bear to 
each other, and the influence exercised over them by age, 
sex, education, and the like. With this great move- 
ment physical geography has kept pace: the phenomena 
of climate have been registered, mountains measured, 
rivers surveyed and tracked to their source, natural 
Sea of all kinds carefully studied, and their 

idden properties unfolded: while every food which 
sustains life has been chemically analysed, its constituents 
numbered and weighed, and the nature of the connexion 
between them and the human frame has in many cases 
been satisfactorily ascertained. At the same time, and 
that nothing should be left undone which might enlarge 
our knowledge of the events by which man is affected, 
there have been instituted circumstantial researches in 
many other departments; so that in regard to the most 
civilized people we are now acquainted with the rate of 
their mortality, of their marriages, the proportion of their 
births, the character of their employments, and the 
fluctuations both in their wages and in the prices of the 
commodities necessary to their existence. These and 
similar facts have been collected, methodized, and are 
ripe for use. Such results, which form as it were the 
anatomy of a nation, are remarkable for their minute- 
ness; and to them there have been joined other results 
less minute, but more extensive. Not only have the 
actions and characteristics of the great nations been 
recorded, but a prodigious number of different tribes in 
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all the parts of the known world have been visited and 
described by travellers, thus enabling us to compare the 
condition of mankind in every stage of civilization, and 
under every variety of circumstance. When we more- 
over add that this curiosity respecting our fellow- 
creatures is apparently insatiable; that it is constantly 
increasing; that the means of gratifying it are also 
increasing, and that most of the observations which have 
been made are still preserved—when we put all these 
things together we may form a faint idea of the immense 
value of that vast body of facts which we now possess, 
and by the aid of which the progress of mankind is to be 
investigated. 

But if, on the other hand, we are to describe the use 
that has been made of these materials we must draw a 
very different picture. The unfortunate peculiarity of 
the history of man is that, although its separate parts 
have been examined with considerable ability, hardly 
any one has attempted to combine them into a whole, 
and ascertain the way in which they are connected with 
each other. In all the other great fields of inquiry, the 
necessity of generalization is universally admitted, and 
noble efforts are being made to rise from particular facts 
in order to discover the laws by which those facts are 
governed. So far, however, is this from being the usual 
course of historians that among them a strange idea pre- 
vails, that their business is merely to relate events, 
which they may occasionally enliven by such moral and 
political reflections as seem likely to be useful. Accord- 
ing to this scheme, any author who from indolence of 
thought, or from natural incapacity, is unfit to deal with 
the highest branches of knowledge has only to pass some 
years in reading a certain number of books, and then he 
is qualified to be an historian; he is able to write the 
history of a great people, and his work becomes an 
authority on the subject which it professes to treat. 

The establishment of this narrow standard has led to 
results very prejudicial to the progress of our knowledge. 
Owing to it historians, taken as a body, have never 
recognized the necessity of such a wide and preliminary 
study as would enable them to grasp their subject in the 
whole of its natural relations. Hence the singular 
spectacle of one historian being ignorant of political 
economy; another knowing nothing of law; another 
nothing of ecclesiastical affairs and changes of opinion; 
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another neglecting the philosophy of statistics; and 
another physical science: although these topics are the 
most essential of all, inasmuch as they comprise the 
principal circumstances by which the temper and char- 
acter of mankind have been affected, and in which they 
are displayed. These important pursuits being, how- 
ever, cultivated, some by one man and some by another, 
have been isolated rather than united; the aid which 
might be derived from analogy and from mutual illustra- 
tion has been lost; and no disposition has been shown to 
concentrate them upon history, of which they are, 
properly speaking, the necessary components. 

Since the early part of the eighteenth century, a few 
great thinkers have indeed arisen who have deplored the 
backwardness of history, and have done everything in 
their power to remedy it. But these instances have 
been extremely rare : so rare, that in the whole literature 
of Europe there are not more than three or four really 
original works which contain a systematic attempt to 
investigate the history of man according to those exhaus- 
tive methods which in other branches of knowledge have 
proved successful, and by which alone empirical observa- 
tions can be raised to scientific truths. 

Among historians in general, we find, after the six- 
teenth century, and especially during the last hundred 
years, several indications of an increasing comprehensive- 
ness of view, and of a willingness to incorporate into 
their works subjects which they would formerly have 
excluded. By this means their assemblage of topics has 
become more diversified, and the mere collection and 
relative position of parallel facts has occasionally sug- 
gested generalizations no traces of which can be found 
in the earlier literature of Europe. This has been a 
great gain, in so far as it has familiarized historians with 
a wider range of thought, and encouraged those habits 
of speculation which, though hable to abuse, are the 
essential condition of all real knowledge, because without 
them no science can be constructed. 

But, notwithstanding that the prospects of historical 
literature are certainly more cheering now than in any 
former age, it must be allowed that, with extremely few 
exceptions, they are only prospects, and that as yet 
scarcely anything has been done towards discovering the 
principles which govern the character and destiny of 
nations. What has been actually effected I shall 
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endeavour to estimate in another part of this Introduction: 
at present it is enough to say that, for all the higher 
purposes of human thought, history is still miserably 
deficient, and presents that confused and anarchical 
appearance natural to a subject of which the laws are 
unknown, and even the foundation unsettled. 

Our acquaintance with history being so imperfect 
while our materials are so numerous, it seems desirable 
that something should be done on ascale far larger than 
has hitherto been attempted, and that a strenuous effort 
should be made to bring up this great department of 
inquiry to a level with other departments, in order that 
we may maintain the balance and harmony of our 
knowledge. It isin this spirit that the present work has 
been conceived. To make the execution of it fully 
equal to the conception is impossible: still I hope to 
accomplish for the history of man something equivalent, 
or at all events analogous, to what has been effected by 
other inquirers for the different branches of natural 
science. In regard to nature, events apparently the 
most irregular and capricious have been explained, and 
have been shown to be in accordance with certain fixed 
and universal laws. This has been done because men of 
ability, and, above all, men of patient, untiring thought, 
have studied natural events with the view of discovering 
their regularity : and if human events were subjected to 
a similar treatment, we have every right to expect 
similar results. For it is clear that they who affirm that 
the facts of history are incapable of being generalized take 
for granted the very question at issue. Indeed they 
do more than this. They not only assume what they 
cannot prove, but they assume what in the present state 
of knowledge is highly improbable. Whoever is at all 
acquainted with what has been done during the last two 
centuries, must be aware that every generation demon- 
strates some events to be regular and predictable which 
the preceding generation had declared to be irregular and 
unpredictable: so that the marked tendency of advan- 
cing civilization is to strengthen our belief in the univer- 
sality of order, of method, and of law. This being the 
case, it follows that if any facts, or class of facts, have not 
yet been reduced to order, we, so far from pronouncing 
them to be irreducible, should rather be guided by our 
experience of the past, and should admit the probability 
that what we now call inexplicable will at some future 
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time be explained. This expectation of discovering 
regularity in the midst of confusion is so familiar to 
scientific men that among the most eminent of them it 
becomes an article of faith : and if the same expectation 
is not generally found among historians, it must be 
ascribed partly to their being of inferior ability to the 
investigators of nature, and partly to the greater com- 
plexity of those social phenomena with which their 
studies are concerned. 

Both these causes have retarded the creation of the 
science of history. The most celebrated historians are 
manifestly inferior to the most successful cultivators of 
physical science: no one having devoted himself to 
history who in point of intellect is at all to be compared 
with Kepler, Newton, or many others that might be 
named. And as to the greater complexity of the 
phenomena, the philosophic historian is opposed by 
difficulties far more formidable than is the student of 
nature; since, while on the one hand, his observations 
are more liable to those causes of error which arise from 
prejudice and passion, he, on the other hand, is unable to 
employ the great physical resource of experiment, by 
which we can often simplify even the most intricate 
problems in the external world. 

It is not, therefore, surprising that the study of the 
movements of Man should be still in its infancy, as com- 
pared with the advanced state of the study of the move- 
ments of Nature. Indeed the difference between the 
progress of the two pursuits is so great that while in 
physics the regularity of events and the power of pre- 
dicting them are often taken for granted even in cases 
still unproved, a similar regularity is in history not only 
not taken for granted, but is actually denied. Hence it 
is that whoever wishes to raise history to a level with 
other branches ‘of knowledge is met by a preliminary 
obstacle; since he is told that in the affairs of men there 
is something mysterious and providential, which makes 
them impervious to our investigations, and which will 
always hide from us their future course. To this it 
might be sufficient to reply that such an assertion is 
gratuitous; that it is by its nature incapable of proof; 
and that it is moreover opposed by the notorious fact 
that everywhere else increasing knowledge is accompanied 
by an increasing confidence in the uniformity with which, 
under the same circumstances, the same events must 
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succeed each other. It will, however, be more satis- 
factory to probe the difficulty deeper, and inquire at once 
into the foundation of the common opinion that history 
must always remain in its present empirical state, and 
can never be raised to the rank of a science. We shall 
thus be led to one vast question, which indeed les at the 
root of the whole subject, and is simply this: Are the 
actions of men, and therefore of societies, governed by 
fixed laws, or are they the result either of chance or 
of supernatural interference? The discussion of these 
alternatives will suggest some speculations of considerable 
interest. 

For, in reference to this matter, there are two doctrines, 
which appear to represent different stages of civilization. 
According to the first doctrine, every event is single and 
isolated, and is merely considered as the result of a blind 
chance. This opinion, which is most natural to a per- 
fectly ignorant people, would soon be weakened by that 
extenston of experience which supplies a knowledge of 
those uniformities of succession and of co-existence that 
nature constantly presents. If, for example, wandering 
tribes, without the least tincture of civilization, lived 
entirely by hunting and fishing, they might well suppose 
that the appearance of their necessary food was the result 
of some accident which admitted of no explanation. 
The irregularity of the supply, and the apparent caprice 
with which it was sometimes abundant and sometimes 
scanty, would prevent them from suspecting anything 
like method in the arrangements of nature; nor could 
their minds even conceive the existence of those general 
principles which govern the order of events, and by a 
knowledge of which we are often able to predict their 
future course. But when such tribes advance into the 
agricultural state they, for the first time, use a food of 
which not only the appearance, but the very existence, 
seems to be the result of their own act. What they sow 
that likewise do they reap. The provision necessary for 
their wants is brought more immediately under their 
own control, and is more palpably the consequence of 
their own labour. They perceive a distinct plan and a 
regular uniformity of sequence in the relation which the 
seed they put into the ground bears to the corn when 
arrived at maturity. They are now able to look to the 
future, not indeed with certainty, but with a confidence 
infinitely greater than they could have felt in their 
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former and more precarious pursuits. Hence there arises 
a dim idea of the stability of events; and for the first 
time there begins to dawn upon the mind a faint con- 
ception of what at a later period are called the Laws of 
Nature. Every step in the great progress will make their 
view of this more clear. As their observations accumu- 
late, and as their experience extends over a wider 
surface, they meet with uniformities that they had never 
suspected to exist, and the discovery of which weakens 
that doctrine of chance with which they had originally 
set out. Yet a little further, and a taste for abstract 
reasoning springs up; and then some among them 
generalize the observations that have been made, and, 
despising the old popular opinion, believe that every 
event is linked to its antecedent by an inevitable con- 
nexion, that such antecedent is connected with a pre- 
ceding fact; and that thus the whole world forms a 
necessary chain, in which indeed each man may play his 
part, but can by no means determine what that part 
shall be. 

Thus it is that, in the ordinary march of society, an 
increasing perception of the regularity of nature destroys 
the doctrine of Chance, and replaces it by that of Neces- 
sary Connexion. And itis, I think, highly probable that 
out of these two doctrines of Chance and Necessity there 
have respectively arisen the subsequent dogmas of Free 
Will and Predestination. Nor is it difficult to under- 
stand the manner in which, in a more advanced state of 
society, this metamorphosis would occur. In every 
country, as soon as the accumulation of wealth has 
reached a certain point, the produce of each man’s 
labour becomes more than sufficient for his own support; 
it is therefore no longer necessary that all should work; 
and there is formed a separate class, the members of 
which pass their lives for the most part in the pursuit of 
pleasure; a very few, however, in the acquisition and 
diffusion of knowledge. Among these last there are 
always found some who, neglecting external events, turn 
their attention to the study of their own minds; and 
such men, when possessed of great abilities, become the 
founders of new philosophies and new religions, which 
often exercise immense influence over the people who 
receive them. But the authors of these systems are 
themselves affected by the character of the age in which 
they live. It is impossible for any man to escape the 
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pressure of surrounding opinions; and what is called a 
new philosophy or a new religion is generally not so 
much a creation of fresh ideas, but rather a new direction 
given to ideas already current among contemporary 
thinkers. Thus, in the case now before us, the doctrine 
of Chance in the external world corresponds to that of 
Free Will in the internal: while the other doctrine of 
Necessary Connexion is equally analogous to that of 
Predestination; the only difference being that the first 
is a development by the metaphysician, the second by 
the theologian. In the first instance, the metaphysician 
setting out with the doctrine of Chance, carries into the 
study of the mind this arbitrary and irresponsible 
principle, which in its new field becomes Free Will; an 
expression by which all difficulties seem to be removed, 
4ince perfect freedom, itself the cause of all actions, is 
caused by none, but, like the doctrine of Chance, is an 
ultimate fact admitting of no further explanation. In 
the second instance, the theologian taking up the doctrine 
of Necessary Connexion recasts it into a religious shape ; 
and his mind being already full of conceptions of order 
and of uniformity, he naturally ascribes such undeviating 
regularity to the prescience of Supreme Power; and 
thus to the magnificent notion of One God there is added 
the dogma that by Him all things have from the beginning 
been absolutely pre-determined and pre-ordained. 
These opposite doctrines of free will and predestination 
do, no doubt, supply a safe and simple solution of the 
obscurities of our being; and as they are easily under- 
stood, they are so suited to the average capacity of the 
human mind that even at the present day an immense 
majority of men are divided between them; and they 
have not only corrupted the sources of our knowledge, 
but have given rise to religious sects, whose mutual 
animosities have disturbed society, and too often em- 
bittered the relations of private life. Among the more 
advanced European thinkers there is, however, a growing 
opinion that both doctrines are wrong or, at all events, 
that we have no sufficient evidence of their truth. 
And as this is a matter of great moment, it is important 
before we proceed further to clear up as much of it as the 
difficulties inherent in these subjects will enable us to do. 
Whatever doubts may be thrown on the account which 
[ have given of the probable origin of the ideas of free 
will and predestination, there can, at all events, be no. 
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dispute as to the foundation on which those ideas are 
now actually based. The theory of predestination is 
founded on a theological hypothesis; that of free will on 
a metaphysical hypothesis. The advocates of the first 
proceed on a supposition for which, to say the least of it, 
they have as yet brought forward no good evidence. 
They require us to believe that the Author of Creation, 
whose beneficence they at the same time willingly allow, 
has, notwithstanding His supreme goodness, made an 
arbitrary distinction between the elect and the non-elect ; 
that He has from all eternity doomed to perdition 
millions of creatures yet unborn, and whom His act 
alone can call into existence : and that He has done this, 
not in virtue of any principle of justice, but by a mere 
stretch of despotic power. This doctrine owes its 
authority among Protestants to the dark though power-~« 
ful mind of Calvin; but in the early Church it was first 
systematically methodized by Augustin, who appears to 
have borrowed it from the Manicheans. At all events, 
and putting aside its incompatibility with other notions 
which are supposed to be fundamental, it must, in a 
scientific investigation, be regarded as a barren hypo- 
thesis, because, being beyond the province of our know- 
ledge, we have no means of ascertaining either its truth 
or its falsehood. 

The other doctrine, which has long been celebrated 
under the name of Free Will, is connected with Arminian- 
ism; but it in reality rests on the metaphysical dogma 
of the supremacy of human consciousness. Every man, 
it is alleged, feels and knows that he is a free agent: 
nor can any subtleties of argument do away with our 
consciousness of possessing a free will. Now the exist- 
ence of this supreme jurisdiction, which is thus to set at 
defiance all the ordinary methods of reasoning, involves 
two assumptions: of which the first, though possibly 
true, has never been proved; and the other is unquestion- 
ably false. These assumptions are that there is an 
independent faculty called consciousness, and that the 
dictates of that faculty are infallible. But, in the first 
place, it is by no means certain that consciousness is a 
faculty; and some of the ablest thinkers have been of 
opinion that it is merely a state or condition of the 
mind. Should this turn out to be the case, the argument 
falls to the ground; since, even if we admit that all the 
faculties of the mind, when completely exercised, are 
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equally accurate, no one will make the same claim for 
every condition into which the mind itself may be 
casually thrown. However, waiving this objection, we 
may, in the second place, reply that, even if consciousness 
is a faculty, we have the testimony of all history to prove 
its extreme fallibility. All the great stages through 
which in the progress of civilization the human race has 
successively passed have been characterized by certain 
mental peculiarities or convictions, which have left their 
impress upon the religion, the philosophy, and the morals 
of the age. Each of these convictions has been to one 
period a matter of faith, to another a matter for derision ; 
and each of them has, in its own epoch, been as intimately 
bound up with the minds of men, and become as much 
a part of their consciousness, as is that opinion which we 
now term freedom of the will. Yet it is impossible that 
all these products of consciousness can be true, because 
many of them contradict each other. Unless, therefore, 
in different ages there are different standards of truth, 
it is clear that the testimony of a man’s consciousness is 
no proof of an opinion being true; for if it were so, then 
two propositions diametrically opposed to each other 
might both be equally accurate. Besides this, another 
view may be dratvn from the common operations of 
ordinary life. Are we not in certain circumstances 
conscious of the existence of spectres and phantoms; 
and yet is it not generally admitted that such beings 
have no existence at all? Should it be attempted to 
refute this argument by saying that such consciousness 
is apparent and not real, then I ask, What is it that 
judges between the consciousness which is genuine and 
that whichis spurious? If this boasted faculty deceives 
us in some things, what security have we that it will not 
deceive usin others? If there is no security, the faculty 
is not trustworthy. If there is a security, then, whatever 
it may be, its existence shows the necessity for some 
authority to which consciousness is subordinate, and thus 
does away with that doctrine of the supremacy of con- 
sciousness on which the advocates of free will are com- 
pelled to construct the whole of their theory. Indeed, 
the uncertainty as to the existence of consciousness as 
an independent faculty, and the manner in which that 
faculty, if it exists, has contradicted its own suggestions, 
are two of the many reasons which have long since con- 
vinced me that metaphysics will never be raised to a 
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science by the ordinary method of observing individual 
minds; but that its study can only be successfully 
prosecuted by the deductive application of laws which 
must be discovered historically, that is to say, which 
must be evolved by an examination of the whole of those 
vast phenomena which the long course of human affairs 
presents to our view. 

Fortunately, however, for the object of this work, the 
believer in the possibility of a science of history is not 
called upon to hold either the doctrine of predestined 
events or that of freedom of the will; and the only 
positions which, in this stage of the inquiry, I shall 
expect him to concede are the folowing : That when we 
perform an action, we perform it in consequence of 
some motive or motives; that those motives are the 
results of some antecedents; and that, therefore, if we 
were acquainted with the whole of the antecedents, and 
with all the laws of their movements, we could with 
unerring certainty predict the whole of their immediate 
results. This, unless I am greatly mistaken, is the view 
which must be held by every man whose mind is un- 
biased by system, and who forms his opinions according 
to the evidence actually before him. If, for example, I 
am intimately acquainted with the character of any 
person, I can frequently tell how he will act under some 
given circumstances. Should I fail in this prediction, 
I must ascribe my error not to the arbitrary and caprici- 
ous freedom of his will, nor to any supernatural pre- 
arrangement, for of neither of these things have we the 
slightest proof; but I must be content to suppose either 
that I had been misinformed as to some of the circum- 
stances in which he was placed, or else that I had not 
sufficiently studied the ordinary operations of his mind. 
If, however, I were capable of correct reasoning, and if, 
at the same time, I had a complete knowledge both of his 
disposition and of all the events by which he was sur- 
rounded, I should be able to foresee the line of conduct 
which, in consequence of those events, he would adopt. 

Rejecting, then, the metaphysical dogma of free will, 
and the theological dogma of predestined events, we 
are driven to the conclusion that the actions of men, 
being determined solely by their antecedents, must have 
a character of uniformity, that is to say, must, under 
precisely the same circumstances, always issue in pre- 
cisely the same results. And as all antecedents are 
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either in the mind or out of it, we clearly see that all the 
variations in the results, in other words, all the changes 
of which history is full, all the vicissitudes of the human 
race, their progress or their decay, their happiness or 
their misery, must be the fruit of a double action; an 
action of external phenomena upon the mind, and another 
action of the mind upon the phenomena. 

These are the materials out of which a philosophic 
history can alone be constructed. On the one hand, we 
have the human mind obeying the laws of its own 
existence, and, when uncontrolled by external agents, 
developing itself according to the conditions of its 
organization. On the other hand, we have what is 
called Nature, obeying likewise its laws; but incessantly 
coming into contact with the minds of men, exciting 
their passions, stimulating their intellect, and therefore 
giving to their actions a direction which they would not 
have taken without such disturbance. Thus we have 
man modifying nature, and nature modifying man, 
while out of this reciprocal modification all events must 
necessarily spring. 

The problem immediately before us is to ascertain the 
method of discovering the laws of this double modifica- 
tion; and this, as we shall presently see, leads us into a 
preliminary inquiry as to which of the two modifications 
is the more important; that is to say, whether the 
thoughts and desires of men are more influenced by 
physical phenomena, or whether the physical phenomena 
are more influenced by them. For it is evident that 
whichever class is the more active should if possible be 
studied before the other; and this, partly because its 
results will be more prominent, and therefore more easy 
to observe; and partly because by first generalizing the 
laws of the greater power we shall leave a smaller residue 
of unexplained facts than if we had begun by generalizing 
the laws of the lesser power. But, before entering into 
this examination, it will be convenient to state some of 
the most decisive proofs we now possess of the regularity 
with which mental phenomena succeed each other. By 
this means the preceding views will be considerably 
strengthened; and we shall, at the same time, be able to 
see what those resources are which have been already 
employed in elucidating this great subject. 

That the results actually effected are extremely 
valuable is evident, not only from the wide surface which 
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the generalizations cover, but also from the extraordinary 
precautions with which they have been made. For 
while most moral inquiries have depended on some 
theological or metaphysical hypothesis, the investiga- 
tions to which I allude are exclusively inductive; they 
are based on collections of almost innumerable facts, 
extending over many countries, thrown into the clearest 
of all forms, the form of arithmetical tables; and finally, 
they have been put together by men who, being for the 
most part mere government officials, had no particular 
theory to maintain, and no interest in distorting the 
truth of the reports they were directed to make. 

The most comprehensive inferences respecting the 
actions of men, which are admitted by all parties as 
incontestable truths, are derived from this or from 
analogous sources; they rest on statistical evidence, 
and are expressed in mathematical language. And who- 
ever is aware of how much has been discovered by this 
single method must not only recognize the uniformity 
with which mental phenomena succeed each other, but 
must, I think, feel sanguine that still more important 
discoveries will be made, so soon as there are brought 
into play those other powerful resources which even the 
acai state of knowledge will abundantly supply. 

ithout, however, anticipating future inquiries, we are, 
for the moment, only concerned with those proofs of the 
existence of a uniformity in human affairs which statis- 
ticians have been the first to bring forward. 

The actions of men are by an easy and obvious division 
separated into two classes, the virtuous and the vicious ; 
and as these classes are correlative, and when put 
together compose the total of our moral conduct, it 
follows that whatever increases the one will in a relative 
point of view diminish the other; so that if we can in 
any period detect a uniformity and a method in the 
vices of a people, there must be a corresponding regularity 
in their virtues; or if we could prove a regularity in their 
virtues, we should necessarily infer an equal regularity 
in their vices; the two sets of actions being, according 
to the terms of the division, merely supplementary to 
each other. Or, to express this proposition in another 
way, itis evident that if it can be demonstrated that the 
bad actions of men vary in obedience to the changes in 
the surrounding society, we shall be obliged to infer that 
their good actions, which are, as it were, the residue of 
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their bad ones, vary in the same manner; and we shall 
be forced to the further conclusion that such variations 
are the result of large and general causes, which, working 
upon the aggregate of society, must produce certain 
consequences, without regard to the volition of those 
particular men of whom the society is composed. 

Such is the regularity we expect to find if the actions 
of men are governed by the state of the society in which 
they occur; while, on the other hand, if we can find no 
such regularity, we may believe that their actions depend 
on some capricious and personal principle peculiar to 
each man, as free will or the like. It becomes, therefore, 
in the highest degree important to ascertain whether or 
not there exists a regularity in the entire moral conduct 
of a given society; and this is precisely one of those 
questions for the decision of which statistics supply us 
with materials of immense value. 

For the main object of legislation being to protect the 
innocent against the guilty, it naturally followed that 
European governments, so soon as they becarne aware 
of the importance of statistics, should begin to collect 
evidence respecting the crimes they were expected to 
punish. This evidence has gone on accumulating, until 
it now forms of itself a large body of literature, con- 
taining, with the commentaries connected with it, an 
immense array of facts, so carefully compiled and so well 
and clearly digested that more may be learned from it 
respecting the moral nature of Man than can be gathered 
from all the accumulated experience of preceding ages. 
But as it will be impossible in this Introduction to give 
anything like a complete statement of those inferences 
which, in the actual state of statistics, we are authorized 
to draw, I shall content myself with examining two or 
three of the most important, and pointing out the 
connexion between them. 

Of all offences, it might well be supposed that the 
crime of murder is one of the most arbitrary and irregular. 
For when we consider that this, though generally the 
crowning act of a long career of vice, is often the immedi- 
ate result of what seems a sudden impulse; that when 
premeditated, its committal, even with the least chance 
of impunity, requires a rare combination of favourable 
circumstances for which the criminal will frequently 
wait: that he has thus to bide his time, and look for 
opportunities he cannot control; that when the time 
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has come his heart may fail him; that the question 
whether or not he shall commit the crime may depend 
on a balance of conflicting motives, such as fear of the 
law, a dread of the penalties held out by religion, the 
prickings of his own conscience, the apprehension of 
future remorse, the love of gain, jealousy, revenge, 
desperation ;—when we put all these things together, 
there arises such a complication of causes, that we might 
reasonably despair of detecting any order or method in 
the result of those subtle and shifting agencies by which 
murder is either caused or prevented. But now, how 
stands the fact? The fact is that murder is committed 
with as much regularity, and bears as uniform a relation 
to certain known circumstances, as do the movements of 
the tides and the rotations of the seasons. M. Quetelet, 
who has spent his life in collecting and methodizing the 
statistics of different countries, states, as the result of 
his laborious researches, that ‘in everything which 
concerns crime, the same numbers re-occur with a 
constancy which cannot be mistaken; and that this is 
the case even with those crimes which seem quite 
independent of human foresight, such, for instance, as 
murders, which are generally committed after quarrels 
arising from circumstances apparently casual. Never- 
theless, we know from experience that every year there 
not only take place nearly the same number of murders, 
but that even the instruments by which they are com- 
mitted are employed in the same proportion.’ This was 
the language used in 1835 by confessedly the first 
statistician in Europe, and every subsequent investiga- 
tion has confirmed its accuracy. For later inquiries 
have ascertained the extraordinary fact that the uniform 
reproduction of crime is more clearly marked, and more 
capable of being predicted, than are the physical laws 
connected with the disease and destruction of our bodies. 
Thus, for instance, the number of persons accused of 
crime in I'rance between 1826 and 1844 was, by a 
singular coincidence, about equal to the male deaths 
which took place in Paris during the same period, the 
difference being that the fluctuations in the amount of 
crime were actually smaller than the fluctuations in the 
mortality; while a similar regularity was observed in 
each separate offence, all of which obeyed the same law 
of uniform and periodical repetition. 

This, indeed, will appear strange to those who believe 
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that human actions depend more upon the peculiarities 
of each individual than on the general state of society. 
But another circumstance remains behind still more 
striking. Among public and registered crimes there is 
none which seems so completely dependent on the 
individual as suicide. Attempts to murder or to rob 
may be, and constantly are, successfully resisted; 
baffled sometimes by the party attacked, sometimes by 
the officers of justice. But an attempt to commit 
suicide is much less liable to interruption. The man 
who is determined to kill himself is not prevented at the 
last moment by the struggles of an enemy; and, as he 
can easily guard against the interference of the civil 
power, his act becomes as it were isolated; it is cut off 
from foreign disturbances, and seems more clearly the 
product of his own volition than any other offence could 
possibly be. We may also add that, unlike crimes in 
general, it is rarely caused by the instigation of con- 
federates; so that men, not being goaded into it by their 
companions, are uninfluenced by one great class of 
external associations which might hamper what is 
termed the freedom of their will. It may, therefore, 
very naturally be thought impracticable to refer suicide 
to general principles, or to detect anything like regularity 
in an offence which is so eccentric, so solitary, so im- 
possible to control by legislation, and which the most 
vigilant police can do nothing to diminish. There is also 
another obstacle that impedes our view: this is, that 
even the best evidence respecting suicide must always 
be very imperfect. In cases of drowning, for example, 
deaths are liable to be returned as suicides which are 
accidental; while, on the other hand, some are called 
accidental which are voluntary. Thus it is, that self- 
murder seems to be not only capricious and uncon- 
trollable, but also very obscure in regard to proof; so 
that on all these grounds it might be reasonable to 
despair of ever tracing it to those general causes by 
which it is produced. 

These being the peculiarities of this singular crime, 
it is surely an astonishing fact that all the evidence we 
possess respecting it points to one great conclusion, and 
can leave no doubt on our minds that suicide is merely 
the product of the general condition of society, and that 
the individual felon only carries into effect what is 
a necessary consequence of preceding circumstances. 
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In a given state of society, a certain number of person:'! 
must put an end to their own lives. This is the gener : 
law; and the special question as to who shall commit ¢pe 
crime depends, of course, upon special laws; w* the 
however, in their total action, must obey the large <p of 
law to which they are all subordinate. And the fange, 
of the larger law is so irresistible that neither the -her, 
of life nor the fear of another world can avail anytl ht 
towards even checking its operation. The causes in 
this remarkable regularity I shall hereafter exami,ich 
but the existence of the regularity is familiar to whotow 
is conversant with moral statistics. In the diffexted 
countries for which we have returns, we find year jon 
year the same proportion of persons putting an ends of 
their own existence; so that, after making allowa:let, 
for the impossibility of collecting complete evidence, the 
are able to predict, within a very small limit of errc of 
the number of voluntary deaths for each ensuing periotch 
supposing, of course, that the social circumstances da 
not undergo any marked change. Even in London, notis 
withstanding the vicissitudes incidental to the largeste 
and most luxurious capital in the world, we find ag 
regularity greater than could be expected by the moste 
sanguine believer in social laws; since political excite-j 
ment, mercantile excitement, and the misery produced} 
by the dearness of food, are all causes of suicide, and} 
are all constantly varying. Nevertheless in this vast 
metropolis about 240 persons every year make away 
with themselves; the annual suicides oscillating, from 
the pressure of temporary causes, between 266, the 
highest, and 213, the lowest. In 1846, which was the 
great year of excitement caused by the railway panic, 
the suicides in London were 266; in 1847 began a slight 
improvement, and they fell to 256; in 1848 they were 
247; 1n 1849 they were 213; and in 1850 they were 229. 

Such is some, and only some, of the evidence we now 
possess respecting the regularity with which, in the 
same state of society, the same crimes are necessarily 
reproduced. To appreciate the full force of this evidence, 
we must remember that it is not an arbitrary selection 
of particular facts, but that it is generalized from an 
exhaustive statement of criminal statistics, consisting 
of many millions of observations, extending over coun- 
tries in different grades of civilization, with different 
laws, different opinions, different morals, different habits. 
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! we add to this that these statistics have been collected 
, ’ persons specially employed for that purpose, with 
. ery means of arriving at the truth, and with no 
interest to deceive, it surely must be admitted that the 
existence of crime according to a fixed and uniform 
scheme is a fact more clearly attested than any other 
in the moral history of man.. We have here parallel 
chains of evidence formed with extreme care, under the 
most different circumstances, and all pointing in the 
same direction; all of them forcing us to the conclusion 
that the offences of men are the result not so much of the 
vices of the individual offender as of the state of society 
into which that individual is thrown. This is an infer- 
ence resting on broad and tangible proofs accessible to 
all the world; and as such cannot be overturned, or even 
impeached, by any of those hypotheses with which 
metaphysicians and theologians have hitherto perplexed 
the study of past events. 

Those readers who are acquainted with the manner 
in which in the physical world the operations of the laws 
of nature are constantly disturbed will expect to find 
in the moral world disturbances equally active. Such 
aberrations proceed, in both instances, from minor laws 
which at particular points meet the larger laws, and 
thus alter their normal action. Of this, the science of 
mechanics affords a good example in the instance of 
that beautiful theory called the parallelogram of forces; 
according to which the forces are to each other in the 
same proportion as is the diagonal of their respective 
parallelograms. This 1s a law pregnant with great 
results; it is connected with those important mechanical 
resources, the composition and resolution of forces; and 
no one acquainted with the evidence on which it stands 
ever thought of questioning its truth. But the moment 
we avail ourselves of it for practical purposes, we find 
that in its action it is warped by other laws, such as those 
concerning the friction of air, and the different density 
of the bodies on which we operate, arising from their 
chemical composition, or, as some suppose, from their 
atomic arrangement. Perturbations being thus let in, 
the pure and simple action of the mechanical law dis- 
appears. Still, and although the results of the law are 
incessantly disturbed, the law itself remains intact. 
Just in the same way, the great social law, that the moral 
actions of men are the product not of their volition, but 
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of their antecedents, is itself liable to disturbances which 
trouble its operation without affecting its truth. And 
this is quite sufficient to explain those slight variations 
which we find from year to year in the total amount of 
crime produced by the same country. Indeed, looking 
at the fact that the moral world is far more abundant 
in materials than the physical world, the only ground for 
astonishment is that these variations should not be 
greater; and from the circumstance that the discrepancies 
are so trifling, we may form some idea of the prodigious 
energy of those vast social laws, which, though con- 
stantly interrupted, seem to triumph over every obstacle, 
and which, when examined by the aid of large numbers, 
scarcely undergo any sensible perturbation. 

Nor is it merely the crimes of men which are marked 
by this uniformity of sequence. Even the number of 
Marriages annually contracted is determined, not by 
the temper and wishes of individuals, but by large general 
facts over which individuals can exercise no authority. 
It is now known that marriages bear a fixed and definite 
relation to the price of corn; and in England the 
experience of a century has proved that, instead of 
having any connexion with personal feelings, they are 
simply regulated by the average earnings of the great 
mass of the people: so that this immense social and 
religious institution is not only swayed, but is com- 
pletely controlled, by the price of food and by the rate of 
wages. In other cases, uniformity has been detected, 
though the causes of the uniformity are stil] unknown. 
Thus, to give a curious instance, we are now able to 
prove that even the aberrations of memory are marked 
by this general character of necessary and invariable 
order. The post-offices of London and of Paris have 
latterly published returns of the number of letters which 
the writers, through forgetfulness, omitted to direct; 
and, making allowance for the difference of circum- 
stances, the returns are year after year copies of each 
other. Year after year the same proportion of letter- 
writers forget this simple act; so that for each successive 
period we can actually foretell the number of persons 
whose memory will fail them in regard to this trifling 
and, as it might appear, accidental occurrence. 

To those who have a steady conception of the regu- 
larity of events, and have firmly seized the great truth 
that the actions of men, being guided by their ante- 
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cedents, are in reality never inconsistent, but, however 
capricious they may appear, only form part of one vast 
scheme of universal order, of which we in the present 
state of knowledge can barely see the outline—to those 
who understand this, which is at once the key and the 
basis of history, the facts just adduced, so far from being 
strange, will be precisely what would have been expected 
and ought long since to have been known. Indeed, the 
progress of inquiry is becoming so rapid and so earnest 
that I entertain little doubt that before another century 
has elapsed the chain of evidence will be complete, and it 
will be as rare to find an historian who denies the un- 
deviating regularity of the moral world as it now is to 
find a philosopher who denies the regularity of the 
material world. 

It will be observed that the preceding proofs of our 
actions being regulated by law have been derived from 
statistics; a branch of knowledge which, though still 
in its infancy, has already thrown more light on the 
study of human nature than all the sciences put together. 
But although the statisticians have been the first to 
investigate this great subject by treating it according to 
those methods of reasoning which in other fields have 
been found successful; and although they have, by the 
application of numbers, brought to bear upon it a very 
powerful engine for eliciting truth—we must not on that 
account suppose that there are no other resources remain- 
ing by which it may likewise be cultivated: nor should 
we infer that, because the physical sciences have not yet 
been applied to history, they are therefore inapplicable 
to it. Indeed, when we consider the incessant contact 
between man and the external world, it is certain that 
there must be an intimate connexion between human 
actions and physical laws; so that if physical science 
has not hitherto been brought to bear upon history, the 
reason is, either that historians have not perceived the 
connexion, or else that, having perceived it, they have 
been destitute of the knowledge by which its workings 
can be traced. Hence there has arisen an unnatural 
separation of the two great departments of inquiry, the 
study of the internal and that of the external: and 
although, in the present state of European literature, 
there are some unmistakable symptoms of a desire to 
break down this artificial barrier, still it must be admitted 
that as yet nothing has been actually accomplished 
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towards effecting so great an end. The moralists, the 
theologians, and the metaphysicians, continue to pro- 
secute their studies without much respect for what they 
deem the inferior labours of scientific men; whose 
inquiries, indeed, they frequently attack, as dangerous 
to the interests of religion, and as inspiring us with an 
undue confidence in the resources of the human under- 
standing. On the other hand, the cultivators of physical 
science, conscious that they are an advancing body, are 
naturally proud of their own success; and, contrasting 
their discoveries with the more stationary position of 
their opponents, are led to despise pursuits the barrenness 
of which has now become notorious. 

It is the business of the historian to mediate between 
these two parties, and reconcile their hostile pretensions 
by showing the point at which their respective studies 
ought to coalesce. To settle the terms of this coalition 
will be to fix the basis of all history. For since history 
deals with the actions of men, and since their actions 
are merely the product of a collision between internal 
and external phenomena, it becomes necessary to 
examine the relative importance of those phenomena; 
to inquire into the extent to which their laws are known; 
and to ascertain the resources for future discovery 
possessed by these two great classes, the students of 
the mind and the students of nature. This task I shall 
endeavour to accomplish in the next two chapters: and 
if I do so with anything approaching to success, the 
present work will at least have the merit of contributing 
something towards filling up that wide and dreary 
chasm, which, to the hindrance of our knowledge, separates 
subjects that are intimately related, and should never 
be disunited. 


CHAPTER II 


INFLUENCE EXERCISED BY PHYSICAL LAWS OVER THE 
ORGANIZATION OF SOCIETY AND OVER THE CHAR=- 
ACTER OF INDIVIDUALS 


IF we inquire what those physical agents are by which the 
human race is most powerfully influenced, we shall find 
that they may be classed under four heads: namely, 
Climate, Food, Soil, and the General Aspect of Nature; 
by which last I mean those appearances which, though 
presented chiefly to the sight, have, through the medium 
of that or other senses, directed the association of ideas, 
and hence in different countries have given rise to different 
habits of national thought. To one of these four classes 
may be referred all the external phenomena by which 
Man has been permanently affected. The last of these 
classes, or what I call the General Aspect of Nature, pro- 
duces its principal results by exciting the imagination, 
and by suggesting those innumerable superstitions which 
are the great obstacles to advancing knowledge. And as, 
in the infancy of a people, the power of such superstitions 
is supreme, it has happened that the various Aspects of 
Nature have caused corresponding varieties in the popu- 
lar character, and have imparted to the national religion 
peculiarities which, under certain circumstances, it 1s 
impossible to efface. The other three agents—namely, 
Climate, Food, and Soil—have, so far as we are aware, 
had no direct influence of this sort; but they have, as I 
am about to prove, originated the most important conse- 
quences in regard to the general organization of society, 
and from them there have followed many of those large 
and conspicuous differences between nations which are 
often ascribed to some fundamental difference in the 
various races into which mankind is divided. But while 
such original distinctions of race are altogether hypo- 
thetical, the discrepancies which are caused by difference 
of climate, food, and soil are capable of a satisfactory 
explanation, and, when understood, will be found to clear 
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up many of the difficulties which still obscure the study 
of history. I purpose, therefore, in the first place, to 
examine the laws of these three vast agents in so far as 
they are connected with Man in his social condition; and 
having traced the working of those laws with as much 
precision as the present state of physical knowledge will 
allow, I shall then examine the remaining agent—namely, 
the General Aspect of Nature, and shall endeavour to 
point out the most important. divergencies to which its 
variations have, in different countries, naturally given 
rise. 

Beginning, then, with climate, food, and soil, it is 
evident that these three physical powers are in no small 
degree dependent on each other: that is to say, there is 
a very close connexion between the climate of a country 
and the food which will ordinarily be grown in that 
country; while at the same time the food is itself in- 
fluenced by the soil which produces it, as also by the 
elevation or depression of the land, by the state of the 
atmosphere, and, in a word, by all those conditions to 
the assemblage of which the name of Physical Geography 
is, in its largest sense, commonly given. 

The union between these physical agents being thus 
intimate, it seems advisable to consider them not under 
their own separate heads, but rather under the separate 
heads of the effects produced by their united action. In 
this way we shall rise at once to a more comprehensive 
view of the whole question; we shall avoid the confusion 
that would be caused by artificially separating phenomena 
which are in themselves inseparable; and we shall be 
able to see more clearly the extent of that remarkable 
influence which, in an early stage of society, the powers 
of Nature exercise over the fortunes of Man. 

Of all the results which are produced among a people 
by their climate, food, and soil, the accumulation of 
wealth is the earliest, and in many respects the most 
important. For although the progress of knowledge 
eventually accelerates the increase of wealth, it is never- 
theless certain that, in the first formation of society, the 
wealth must accumulate before the knowledge can begin. 
As long as every man is engaged in collecting the materials 
necessary for his own subsistence, there will be neither 
leisure nor taste for higher pursuits; no science can 
possibly be created, and the utmost that can be effected 
will be an attempt to economise labour by the contriv- 
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ance of such rude and imperfect instruments as even the 
most barbarous people are able to invent. 

In a state of society like this, the accumulation of 
wealth is the first great step that can be taken, because 
without wealth there can be no leisure, and without 
leisure there can be no knowledge. If what a people con- 
sume is always exactly equal to what they produce there 
will be no residue, and, therefore, no capital being accumu- 
lated, there will be no means by which the unemployed 
classes may be maintained. But if the produce is greater 
than the consumption, an overplus arises, which, accord- 
ing to well-known principles, increases itself, and even- 
tually becomes a fund out of which, immediately or 
remotely, every one is supported who does not create 
the wealth upon which he lives. And now it is that the 
existence of an intellectual class first becomes possible, 
because for the first time there exists a previous accumu- 
lation, by means of which men can use what they did 
not produce, and are thus enabled to devote themselves 
to subjects for which at an earlier period the pressure of 
their daily wants would have left them no time. 

Thus it is that of all the great social improvements the 
accumulation of wealth must be the first, because with- 
out it there can be neither taste nor leisure for that 
acquisition of knowledge on which, as I shall hereafter 
prove, the progress of civilization depends. Now, it is 
evident that, among an entirely ignorant people, the 
rapidity with which wealth is created will be solely regu- 
lated by the physical peculiarities of their country. At 
a later period, and when the wealth has been capitalized, 
other causes come into play; but until this occurs, the 
progress can only depend on two circumstances : first on 
the energy and regularity with which labour is con- 
ducted, and secondly on the returns made to that labour 
by the bounty of nature. And these two causes are 
themselves the result of physical antecedents. The re- 
turns made to labour are governed by the fertility of the 
soil, which is itself regulated partly by the admixture of 
its chemical components, partly by the extent to which, 
from rivers or from other natura] causes, the soil is 
lrrigated, and partly by the heat and humidity of 
the atmosphere. On the other hand, the energy and 
regularity with which labour is conducted will be en- 
tirely dependent on the influence of climate. This will 
display itself in two different ways. The first, which is 
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a very obvious consideration, is that if the heat is 
intense, men will be indisposed, and in some degree 
unfitted, for that active industry which in a milder 
climate they might willingly have exerted. The other 
consideration, which has been less noticed, but is equally 
important, is that climate influences labour not only by 
enervating the labourer or by invigorating him, but also 
by the effect it produces on the regularity of his habits. 
Thus we find that no people living in a very northern 
latitude have ever possessed that steady and unflinching 
industry for which the inhabitants of temperate regions 
are remarkable. The reason of this becomes clear, when 
we remember that in the more northern countries the 
severity of the weather, and, at some seasons, the de- 
ficiency of light, render it impossible for the people to 
continue their usual out-of-door employments. The 
result is that the working classes, being compelled to 
cease from their ordinary pursuits, are rendered more 
prone to desultory habits; the chain of their industry is 
as it were broken, and they lose that impetus;,which long- 
continued and uninterrupted practice never fails to give. 
Hence there arises a national character more fitful and 
capricious than that possessed by a people whose climate 
permits the regular exercise of their ordinary industry. 
Indeed, so powerful is this principle that we may perceive 
its operation even under the most opposite circum- 
stances. It would be difficult to conceive a greater differ- 
ence in government, laws, religion, and manners, than 
that which distinguishes Sweden and Norway on the 
one hand from Spain and Portugal on the other. But 
these four countries have one great pointincommon. In 
all of them, continued agricultural industry is impractic- 
able. In the two southern countries labour is inter- 
rupted by the heat, by the dryness of the weather, and 
by the consequent state of the soil. In the two northern 
countries, the same effect is produced by the severity of 
the winter and the shortness of the days. The conse- 
quence is, that these four nations, though so different in 
other respects, are all remarkable for & certain instability 
and fickleness of character; presenting a striking con- 
trast to the more regular and settled habits which are 
established in countries whose climate subjects the work- 
ing classes to fewer interruptions, and imposes on them 
the necessity of a more constant and unremitting 
employment. 
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These are the great physical causes by which the crea- 
tion of wealth is governed. There are, no doubt, other 
circumstances which operate with considerable force, 
and which, in a more advanced state of society, possess 
an equal, and sometimes a superior, influence. But this 
is at a later period; and looking at the history of wealth 
in its earliest stage, it will be found to depend entirely 
on soil and chmate: the soil regulating the returns made 
to any given amount of labour; the climate regulating 
the energy and constancy of the labour itself. It requires 
but a hasty glance at past events to prove the immense 
power of these two great physical conditions. For there 
is no instance in history of any country being civilized 
by its own efforts, unless it has possessed one of these 
conditions in a very favourable form. In Asia, civiliza- 
tion has always been confined to that vast tract where 
a rich and alluvial soil has secured to man that wealth 
without some share of which no intellectual progress can’ 
begin. This great region extends, with a few interrup- 
tions, from the east of Southern China to the western 
coasts of Asia Minor, of Phcenicia, and of Palestine. To 
the north of this immense belt, there is a long line of 
barren country which has invariably been peopled by 
rude and wandering tribes, who are kept in poverty by 
the ungenial nature of the soil, and who, as long as they 
remained on it, have never emerged from their uncivilized 
state. How entirely this depends on physical causes, is 
evident from the fact that these same Mongolian and 
Tartarian hordes have, at different periods, founded 
great monarchies in China, in India, and in Persia, and 
have on all such occasions attained a civilization nowise 
inferior to that possessed by the most flourishing of the 
ancient kingdoms. For in the fertile plains of Southern 
Asia, nature has supplied all the materials of wealth; 
and there it was that these barbarous tribes acquired 
for the first time some degree of refinement, produced a 
national literature, and organized a national polity; 
none of which things they, in their native land, had 
been able to effect. In the same way, the Arabs in 
their own country have, owing to the extreme aridity of 
their soil, always been a rude and uncultivated people; 
for in their case, as in all others, great ignorance is the 
fruit of great poverty. But in the seventh century they 
rip Persia; in the eighth century they conquered 
the best part of Spain; in the ninth century they con- 
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quered the Punjaub, and eventually nearly the whole of 
India. Scarcely were they established in their fresh 
settlements, when their character seemed to undergo a 
great change. They, who in their original land were 
little else than roving savages, were now for the first 
time able to accumulate wealth, and, therefore, for the 
first time did they make some progress in the arts of 
civilization. In Arabia they had been a mere race of 
wandering shepherds; in their new abodes they became 
the founders of mighty empires—they built cities, en- 
dowed schools, collected libraries; and the traces of 
their power are still to be seen at Cordova, at Bagdad, 
and at Delhi. Precisely in the same manner, there is 
adjoining Arabia at the north, and only separated from 
it elsewhere by the narrow waters of the Red Sea, an 
immense sandy plain, which, covering the whole of 
Africa in the same latitude, extends westward until it 
reaches the shores of the Atlantic. This enormous tract 
is, ike Arabia, a barren waste; and therefore, as in 
Arabia, the inhabitants have always been entirely un- 
civilized, acquiring no knowledge, simply because they 
have accumulated no wealth. But this great desert is, 
in its eastern part, irrigated by the waters of the Nile, 
the overflowing of which covers the sand with a rich 
alluvial deposit, that yields to labour the most abundant, 
and indeed the most extraordinary, returns. The conse- 
quence is that in that spot wealth was rapidly accumu- 
lated, the cultivation of knowledge quickly followed, and 
this narrow strip of land became the seat of Egyptian 
civilization; a civilization which, though grossly ex- 
aggerated, forms a striking contrast to the barbarism 
of the other nations of Africa, none of which have been 
able to work out their own progress, or emerge, in any 
degree, from the ignorance to which the penury of 
nature has doomed them. 

These considerations clearly prove that of the two 
primary causes of civilization, the fertility of the soil 
is the one which in the ancient world exercised most 
influence. But in European civilization, the other great 
cause, that is to say, climate, has been the most powerful; 
and this, as we have seen, produces an effect partly on 
the capacity of the labourer for work, partly on the regu- 
larity or irregularity of his habits. The difference in the 
result has curiously corresponded with the difference in 
the cause. For, although all civilization must have for 
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its antecedent the accumulation of wealth, still what 
subsequently occurs will be in no small degree determined 
by the conditions under which the accumulation took 
place. In Asia and in Africa the condition was a fertile 
soil, causing an abundant return; in Europe, it was a 
happier climate, causing more successful labour. In the 
former case, the effect depends on the relation between 
the soil and its produce; in other words, the mere opera- 
tion of one part of external nature upon another. In 
the latter case, the effect depends on the relation between 
the climate and the labourer; that is, the operation of 
external nature not upon itself, but upon man. Of these 
two classes of relations, the first, being the less compli- 
cated, is the less liable to disturbance, and therefore came 
sooner into play. Hence it is, that, in the march of 
civilization, the priority is unquestionably due to the 
most fertile parts of Asia and Africa. But although 
their civilization was the earliest, it was very far indeed 
from being the best or most permanent. Owing to cir- 
cumstances which I shall presently state, the only pro- 
gress which is really effective depends, not upon the 
bounty of nature, but upon the energy of man. There- 
fore it is that the civilization of Europe, which, in its 
earliest stage, was governed by climate, has shown a 
capacity of development unknown to those civilizations 
which were originated by soil. For the powers of nature, 
notwithstanding their apparent magnitude, are limited 
and stationary; at all events we have not the slightest 
proof that they have ever increased, or that they will 
ever be able to increase. But the powers of man, so 
far as experience and analogy can guide us, are un- 
limited; nor are we possessed of any evidence which 
authorizes us to assign even an imaginary boundary at 
which the human intellect will, of necessity, be brought 
toa stand. And as this power which the mind possesses 
of increasing its own resources is a peculiarity confined 
to man, and one eminently distinguishing him from what 
is commonly called external nature, it becomes evident 
that the agency of climate, which gives him wealth by 
stimulating his labour, is more favourable to his ultimate 
progress than the agency of soil, which likewise gives 
him wealth, but which does so, not by exciting his 
energies, but by virtue of a mere physical relation be- 
tween the character of the soil and the quantity or value 
of the produce that it almost spontaneously affords. 
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Thus far as to the different ways in which climate and 
soil affect the creation of wealth. But another point of 
equal, or perhaps of superior, importance remains be- 
hind. After the wealth has been created, a question 
arises as to how it is to be distributed; that is to say, 
what proportion is to go to the upper classes, and what 
to the lower. In an advanced stage of society, this 
depends upon several circumstances of great complexity, 
and which it is not necessary here to examine. But in 
a very early stage of society, and before its later and 
refined complications have begun, it may, I think, be 
proved that the distribution of wealth is, like its creation, 
governed entirely by physical laws; and that those laws 
are Moreover so active as to have invariably kept a vast 
majority of the inhabitants of the fairest portion of the 
globe in a condition of constant and inextricable poverty. 
If this can be demonstrated, the immense importance of 
such laws is manifest. or since wealth is an undoubted 
source of power, it is evident that, supposing other 
things equal, an inquiry into the distribution of wealth 
is all inquiry into the distribution of power, and, as such, 
illw throw great light on the origin of those social and 
political inequalities, the play and opposition of which 
form a considerable part of the history of every civilized 
country. 

If we take a general view of this subject, we may say 
that, after the creation and accumulation of wealth have 
once fairly begun, it will be distributed among two 
classes, those who labour, and those who do not labour; 
the latter being, as a class, the more able, the former 
the more numerous. The fund by which both classes 
are supported is immediately created by the lower class, 
whose physical energies are directed, combined, and as it 
were economized, by the superior skill of the upper class. 
The reward of the workmen is called their wages; the 
reward of the contrivers is called their profits. Ata 
later period, there will arise what may be called the 
saving class; that is, a body of men who neither contrive 
nor work, but lend their accumulations to those who 
contrive, and, in return for the loan, receive a part of 
that reward which belongs to the contriving class. In 
this case, the members of the saving class are rewarded 
for their abstinence in refraining from spending their 
accumulations, and this reward is termed the interest of 
their money; so that there is made a threefold division— 
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Interest, Profits, and Wages. But this is a subsequent 
arrangement, which can only take place to any extent 
when wealth has been considerably accumulated; and 
in the stage of society we are now considering, this 
third, or saving, class can hardly be said to have a 
Separate existence. For our present purpose, therefore, 
it is enough to ascertain what those natural laws are, 
which, as soon as wealth is accumulated, regulate the 
proportion in which it is distributed to the two classes 
of labourers and employers. 

Now, it is evident that wages being the price paid for 
labour, the rate of wages must, like the price of all other 
commodities, vary according to the changes in the 
market. Ifthe supply of labourers outstrips the demand, 
wages will fall; if the demand exceeds the supply, they 
will rise. Supposing, therefore, that in any country 
there is a given amount of wealth to be divided between 
employers and workmen, every increase in the number 
of the workmen will tend to lessen the average reward 
each can receive. And, if we set aside those disturbing 
causes by which all general views are affected, it will be 
found that, in the long-run, the question of wages is a 
question of population; for although the total sum of 
the wages actually paid depends upon the largeness of 
the fund from which they are drawn, st1ll the amount 
of wages received by each man must diminish as the 
claimants increase, unless, owing to other circumstances, 
the fund itself should so advance as to keep pace with 
the greater demands made upon it. 

To know the circumstances most favourable to the 
increase of what may be termed the wages-fund is a 
matter of great moment, but is one with which we are 
not immediately concerned. The question we have now 
before us regards not the accumulation of wealth, but 
its distribution; and the object is, to ascertain what 
those physical conditions are, which, by encouraging a 
rapid growth of population, over-supply the labour 
market and thus keep the average rate of wages at a 
very low point. 

Of all the physical agents by which the increase of the 
labouring classes is affected, that of food is the most 
active and universal. If two countries, equal in all other 
respects, differ solely in this—that in one the national 
food is cheap and abundant, and in the other scarce 
and dear, the population of the former country will inevi- 
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tably increase more rapidly than the population of the 
latter. And, by a parity of reasoning, the average rate 
of wages will be lower in the former than in the latter, 
simply because the labour-market will be more amply 
stocked. An inquiry, therefore, into the physical laws 
on which the food of different countries depends, is, for 
our present purpose, of the greatest importance; and 
fortunately it is one respecting which we are able, in 
the present state of chemistry and physiology, to arrive 
at some precise and definite conclusions. 

The food consumed by man produces two, and only 
two, effects necessary to his existence. These are, first 
to supply him with that animal heat without which the 
functions of life would stop; and secondly to repair the 
waste constantly taking place in his tissues, that is, in 
the mechanism of his frame. For cach of these separate 
purposes there is a separate food. The temperature of 
our body is kept up by substances which contain no 
nitrogen, and are called non-azotized; the incessant 
decay in our organism is repaired by what are known as 
azotized substances, in which nitrogen is always found. 
In the former case, the carbon of non-azotized food 
combines with the oxygen we take in, and gives rise to 
that internal combustion by which our animal heat is 
renewed. In the latter case, nitrogen having little 
affinity for oxygen, the nitrogenous or azotized food is, 
as it were, guarded against combustion; and being thus 
preserved, is able to perform its duty of repairing the 
tissues, and supplying those losses which the human 
organism constantly suffers in the wear and tear of 
daily life. 

These are the two great divisions of food ;: and if we 
inquire into the laws which regulate the relation they 
bear to man, we shall find that in each division the most 
important agent is climate. When men live in a hot 
country, their animal heat is more easily kept up than 
when they live in a cold one; therefore they require a 
smaller amount of that non-azotized food the sole busi- 
ness of which is to maintain at a certain point the tem- 
perature of the body. In the same way, they, in the 
hot country, require a smaller amount of azotized food, 
because on the whole their bodily exertions are less 
frequent, and on that account the decay of their tissues 
is less rapid. 

Since, therefore, the inhabitants of hot climates do, 
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in their natural and ordinary state, consume less food 
than the inhabitants of cold ones, it inevitably follows 
that, provided other things remain equal, the growth of 
population will be more rapid in countries which are hot 
than in those which are cold. For practical purposes, it 
is immaterial whether the greater plenty of a substance 
by which the people are fed arises from a larger supply 
or whether it arises from a smaller consumption. When 
men eat less, the result will be just the same as if they 
had more; because the same amount of nutriment will 
go further, and thus population will gain a power of 
increasing more quickly than it could do in a colder 
country, where, even if provisions were equally abundant, 
they, owing to the climate, would be sooner exhausted. 

This is the first point of view in which the laws of 
climate are, through the medium of food, connected with 
the laws of population, and therefore with the laws of 
the distribution of wealth. But there is also another 
point of view, which follows the same line of thought, 
and will be found to strengthen the argument just stated. 
This is, that in cold countries, not only are men com- 
pelled to eat more than in hot ones, but their food is 
dearer, that is to say, to get it is more difficult, and 
requires a greater expenditure of labour. The reason of 
this I will state as briefly as possible, without entering 
into any details beyond those which are absolutely 
necessary for a right understanding of this interesting 
subject. 

The objects of food are, as we have seen, only two: 
namely, to keep up the warmth of the body and repair 
the waste in the tissues. Of these two objects, the 
former is effected by the oxygen of the air entering our 
lungs, and, as it travels through the system, combining 
with the carbon which we take in our food. This com- 
bination of oxygen and carbon never can occur without 
producing a considerable amount of heat, and it is in 
this way that the human frame is maintained at its 
necessary temperature. By virtue of a law familiar to 
chemists, carbon and oxygen, like all other elements, will 
only unite in certain definite proportions; so that to 
keep up a healthy balance it is needful that the food 
which contains the carbon should vary according to the 
amount of oxygen taken in: while it is equally needful 
that we should increase the quantity of both of these 
constituents whenever a greater external cold lowers the 
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temperature of the body. Now it is obvious that in a 
very cold climate, this necessity of providing a nutriment 
more highly carbonized will arise in two distinct ways. 
In the first place, the air being denser, men imbibe at 
each inspiration a greater volume of oxygen than they 
would do in a climate where the air is rarefied by heat. 
In the second place, cold accelerates their respiration, 
and thus obliging them to inhale more frequently than 
the inhabitants of hot countries, increases the amount 
of oxygen which they on an average take in. On both 
these grounds the consumption of oxygen becomes 
greater: it is therefore requisite that the consumption 
of carbon should also be greater; since by the union of 
these two elements in certain definite proportions the 
temperature of the body and the balance of the human 
frame can alone be maintained. 

Proceeding from these chemical and physiological 
principles, we arrive at the conclusion that the colder the 
country is in which a people live, the more highly carbon- 
ized will be their food. And this, which is a purely 
scientific inference, has been verified by actual experi- 
ment. The inhabitants of the polar regions consume 
large quantities of whale-oil and blubber; while within 
the tropics such food would soon put an end to life, and 
therefore the ordinary diet consists almost entirely of 
fruit, rice, and other vegetables. Now it has been ascer- 
tained by careful analysis that in the polar food there is 
an excess of carbon; in the tropical food an excess of 
oxygen. Without entering into details, which to the 
majority of readers would be distasteful, it may be said 
generally that the oils contain about six times as much 
carbon as the fruits, and that they have in them very 
little oxygen; while starch, which is the most universal, 
and, in reference to nutrition, the most important con- 
stituent in the vegetable world, is nearly half oxygen. 

The connexion between this circumstance and the 
subject before us is highly curious: for it is a most 
remarkable fact, and one to which I would call particular 
attention, that owing to some more general law, of which 
we are ignorant, highly carbonized food is more costly © 
than food in which comparatively little carbon is found. 
The fruits of the earth, of which oxygen is the most 
active principle, are very abundant; they may be 
obtained without danger, and almost without trouble. 
But that highly carbonized food which in a very cold 
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climate is absolutely necessary to life is not produced in 
so facile and spontaneous a manner. It is not, like 
vegetables, thrown up by the soil; but it consists of the 
fat, the blubber, and the oil of powerful and ferocious 
animals. To procure it, man must incur great risk and 
expend greatlabour. And, although this is undoubtedly 
a contrast of extreme cases, still it is evident that the 
nearer a people approach to either extremity the more 
subject will they be to the conditions by which that 
extremity is governed. It is evident that, as a general 
rule, the colder a country is, the more its food will be 
carbonized; the warmer it is, the more its food will be 
oxidized. At the same time, carbonized food, being 
chiefly drawn from the animal world, is more difficult to 
obtain than oxidized food, which is drawn from the vege- 
table world. The result has been that among nations 
where the coldness of the climate renders a highly car- 
bonized diet essential there is for the most part displayed, 
even in the infancy of society, a bolder and more adven- 
turous character than we find among those other nations 
whose ordinary nutriment, being highly oxidized, 1s 
easily obtained, and indeed is supplied to them by the 
bounty of nature gratuitously and without a struggle. 
From this original divergence there follow many other 
consequences, which, however, I am not now concerned 
to trace; my present object being merely to point out 
how this difference of food affects the proportion in 
which wealth is distributed to the different classes. 

The way in which this proportion is actually altered 
has, I hope, been made clear by the preceding argument; 
but it may be useful to recapitulate the facts on which 
the argument is based. The facts, then, are simply 
these. The rate of wages fluctuates with the population ; 
increasing when the labour-market is under-supplied, 
diminishing when it is over-supplied. The population 
itself, though affected by many other circumstances, does 
undoubtedly fluctuate with the supply of food; advanc- 
ing when the supply is plentiful, halting or receding when 
the supply is scanty. The food essential to life is scarcer 
in cold countries than in hot ones; and not only is it 
Scarcer, but more of it is required; so that on both 
grounds smaller encouragement is given to the growth 
of that population from whose ranks the labour-market 
1s stocked. To express, therefore, the conclusion in its 
simplest form, we may say, that there is a strong and 
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constant tendency in hot countries for wages to be low, 
in cold countries for them to be high. 

Applying now this great principle to the general course 
of history, we shall find proofs of its accuracy in every 
direction. Indeed, there is not a single instance to the 
contrary. In Asia, in Africa, and in America, all the 
ancient civilizations were seated in hot climates; and in 
all of them the rate of wages was very low, and therefore 
the condition of the labouring classes very depressed. In 
Europe, for the first time, civilization arose in a colder 
climate : hence the reward of labour was increased, and 
the distribution of wealth rendered more equal than was 
possible in countries where an excessive abundance of 
food stimulated the growth of population. This differ- 
ence produced, as we shall presently see, many social 
and political consequences of immense importance. But 
before discussing them, it may be remarked that the only 
apparent exception to what has been stated is one which 
strikingly verifies the general law. ‘There is one instance, 
and only one, of a great European people possessing a 
very cheap national food. This people, I need hardly 
say, are the Irish. In Ireland the labouring classes have 
for more than two hundred years been principally fed by 
potatoes, which were introduced into their country late 
in the sixteenth, or early in the seventeenth, century. 
Now, the peculiarity of the potato is that, until the 
appearance of the late disease, 1t was and perhaps still is, 
cheaper than any other food equally wholesome. If we 
compare its reproductive power with the amount of 
nutriment contained in it, we find that one acre of 
average land sown with potatoes will support twice as 
many persons as the same quantity of land sown with 
wheat. The consequence is that in a country where 
men live on potatoes, the population will, if other things 
are tolerably equal, increase twice as fast as in a country 
where they live on wheat. And so it has actually 
occurred. Until a very few years ago, when the face of 
affairs was entirely altered by pestilence and emigration, 
the population of Ireland was, in round numbers, increas- 
ing annually three per cent.; the population of England 
during the same period increasing one and a half per 
cent. The result was that in these two countries the 
distribution of wealth was altogether different. Even in 
England the growth of population is somewhat too rapid ; 
and the labour-market being overstocked, the working 
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classes are not sufficiently paid for their labour. But 
their condition is one of sumptuous splendour, compared 
to that in which only a few years ago the Irish were 
forced to live. The misery in which they were plunged 
has no doubt always been aggravated by the ignorance 
of their rulers, and by that scandalous misgovernment 
which, until very recently, formed one of the darkest 
blots on the glory of England. The most active cause, 
however, was that their wages were so low as to debar 
them, not only from the comforts, but from the common 
decencies of civilized life; and this evil condition was 
the natural result of that cheap and abundant food, 
which encouraged the people to so rapid an increase that 
fhe labour-market was constantly gorged. So far was 
this carried that an intelligent observer who travelled 
through Ireland twenty years ago mentioned that at 
that time the average wages were fourpence a day, and 
that even this wretched pittance could not always be 
relied upon for regular employment. 

Such have been the consequences of cheap food in a 
country which, on the whole, possesses greater natural 
resources than any other in Europe. And if we inves- 
tigate on a larger scale the social and economical condi- 
tion of nations, we shall see the same principle everywhere 
at work. We shall see that, other things remaining 
equal, the food of a people determines the increase of 
their numbers, and the increase of their numbers deter- 
mines the rate of their wages. We shall, moreover, find 
that when the wages are invariably low, the distribution 
of wealth being thus very unequal, the distribution of 
political power and social influence will also be very 
unequal; in other words, it will appear that the normal 
and average relation between the upper and lower classes 
will, in its origin, depend upon those peculiarities of 
nature the operations of which I have endeavoured to 
indicate. After putting all these things together, we 
shall, I trust, be able to discern, with a clearness hitherto 
unknown, the intimate connexion between the physical 
and moral world; the laws by which that connexion is 
governed; and the reasons why so many ancient civiliza- 
tions reached a certain stage of development, and then 
fell away, unable to resist the pressure of nature, or 
make head against those external obstacles by which 
their progress was effectually retarded. 

If, in the first place, we turn to Asia, we shall see an 
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admirable illustration of what may be called the collision 
between internal and external phenomena. Owing to 
circumstances already stated, Asiatic civilization has 
always been confined to that rich tract where alone 
wealth could be easily obtained. This immense zone 
comprises some of the most fertile parts of the globe; 
and, of all its provinces, Hindostan 1s certainly the one 
which for the longest period has possessed the greatest 
Civilization. And as the materials for forming an 
opinion respecting India are more ample than those 
respecting any other part of Asia, I purpose to select it 
as an example, and use it to illustrate those laws which, 
though generalized from political economy, chemistry, 
and physiology, may be verified by that more extensive 
survey the means of which history alone can supply. 

In India, the great heat of the climate brings into play 
that law already pointed out, by virtue of which the 
ordinary food is of an oxygenous rather than of a carbon- 
aceous character. This, according to another law, 
obliges the people to derive their usual diet not from the 
animal, but from the vegetable world, of which starch is 
the most important constituent. At the same time the 
high temperature, incapacitating men for arduous labour, 
makes necessary a food of which the returns will be 
abundant, and which will contain much nutriment in a 
comparatively small space. Here, then, we have some 
characteristics which, if the preceding views are correct, 
ought to be found in the ordinary food of the Indian 
nations. So they all are. From the earliest period the 
most general food in India has been rice, which is the 
most nutritive of all the cerealia; which contains an 
enormous proportion of starch; and which yields to the 
labourer an average return of at least sixty-fold. 

Thus possible is it, by the application of a few physical 
laws, to anticipate what the national food of a country 
will be, and therefore to anticipate a long train of ulterior 
consequences. What in this case is no less remarkable, 
is that, though in the south of the peninsula rice is not 
so much used as formerly, it has been replaced, not by 
animal food, but by another grain called ragi. The original 
rice, however, is so suited to the circumstances I have 
described, that it is still the most general food of nearly 
all the hottest countries of Asia, from which at different 
times it has been transplanted to other parts of the world. 

In consequence of these peculiarities of climate and 
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of food, there has arisen in India that unequal distribu- 
tion of wealth which we must expect to find in countries 
where the labour-market is always redundant. If we 
examine the earliest Indian records which have been 
preserved—records between two and three thousand 
years old—we find evidence of a state of things similar 
to that which now exists, and which, we may rely upon 
it, always has existed ever since the accumulation of 
capital once fairly began. We find the upper classes 
enormously rich, and the lower classes miserably poor. 
We find those by whose labour the wealth is created 
receiving the smallest possible share of it; the remainder 
being absorbed by the higher ranks in the form either of 
rent or of profit. And as wealth is, after intellect, the 
most permanent source of power, it has naturally 
happened that a great inequality of wealth has been 
accompanied by a corresponding inequality of social and 
political power. Itis not, therefore, surprising that from 
the earliest period to which our knowledge of India 
extends, an immense majority of the people, pinched by 
the most galling poverty, and just living from hand to 
mouth, should always have remained in a state of stupid 
debasement, broken by incessant misfortune, crouching 
before their superiors in abject submission, and only fit 
either to be slaves themselves or to be led to battle to 
make slaves of others. 

To ascertain the precise value of the average rate of 
wages in India for any long period, is impossible; be- 
cause, although the amount might be expressed in money, 
still the value of money, that is, its purchasing power, is 
subject to incalculable fluctuations, arising from changes 
in the cost of production. But, for our present purpose, 
there is a method of investigation which will lead to 
results far more accurate than any statement could be 
that depended merely on a collection of evidence respect- 
ing the wages themselves. The method is simply this: 
that inasmuch as the wealth of a country can only be 
divided into wages, rent, profits, and interest, and inas- 
much as interest is on an average an exact measure of 
profits, it follows that if among any people rent and 
interest are both high, wages must below. If, therefore, 
we Can ascertain the current interest of money, and the 
proportion of the preduce of the soil which is absorbed 
by rent, we shall get a perfectly accurate idea of the 
wages; because wages are the residue, that is, they are 
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what is left to the labourers after rent, profits, and 
interest have been paid. 

Now it is remarkable that in India both interest and 
rent have always been very high. In the Justitutes of 
Menu, which were drawn up about 900 B.c., the lowest 
legal interest for money is fixed at fifteen per cent., the 
highest at sixty per cent. Nor is this to be considered 
as a mere ancient law now fallen into disuse. So far 
from that, the Institutes of Menu are still the basis of 
Indian jurisprudence; and we know on very good 
authority, that in 1810 the interest paid for the use of 
money varied from thirty-six to sixty per cent. 

Thus much as to one of the elements of our present 
calculation. As to the other element, namely, the rent, 
we have information equally precise and trustworthy. 
In England and Scotland, the rent paid by the cultivator 
for the use of land is estimated in round numbers, taking 
one farm with another, at a fourth of the gross produce. 
In France, the average proportion is about a third; 
while in the United States of North America it is well 
known to be much less, and, indeed, in some parts, to 
be merely nominal. But in India the legal rent, that is, 
the lowest rate recognized by the law and usage of the 
country, is one-half of the produce; and even this cruel 
regulation is not strictly enforced, since in many cases 
rents are raised so high that the cultivator not only 
receives less than half the produce, but receives so little 
as to have scarcely the means of providing seed to sow 
the ground for the next harvest. 

The conclusion to be drawn from these facts is manifest. 
Rent and interest being always very high, and interest 
varying, as it must do, according to the rate of profits, 
it is evident that wages must have been very low; for 
since there was in India a specific amount of wealth to 
be divided into rent, interest, profits, and wages, it is 
clear that the first three could only have been increased 
at the expense of the fourth; which is saying, in other 
words, that the reward of the labourers was very small 
in proportion to the reward received by the upper classes. 
And though this, being an inevitable inference, does not 
require extraneous support, it may be mentioned that in 
modern times, for which alone we have direct evidence, 
wages have in India always been excessively low, and 
the people have been, and still are, obliged to work for 
a sum barely sufficient to meet the exigencies of life. 
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This was the first great consequence induced in India 
by the cheapness and abundance of the national food. 
But the evil by no means stopped there. In India, as 
in every other country, poverty provokes contempt, and 
wealth produces power. When other things are equal, 
it must be with classes of men as with individuals, that 
the richer they are, the greater the influence they will 
possess. It was therefore to be expected, that the un- 
equal distribution of wealth should cause an unequal dis- 
tribution of power; and as there is no instance on record 
of any class possessing power without abusing it, we may 
easily understand how it was that the people of India, 
condemned to poverty by the physical laws of their 
climate, should have fallen into a degradation from which 
they have never been able to escape. <A few instances 
may be given to illustrate, rather than to prove, a 
principle which the preceding arguments have, I trust, 
placed beyond the possibility of dispute. 

To the great body of the Indian people the name of 
Sudras is given; and the native laws respecting them 
contain some minute and curious provisions. If a mem- 
ber of this despised class presumed to occupy the same 
seat as his superiors, he was either to be exiled or to 
suffer a painful and ignominious punishment. If he 
spoke of them with contempt, his mouth was to be 
burned; if he actually insulted them, his tongue was to 
be slit; if he molested a Brahmin, he was to be put to 
death; if he sat on the same carpet with a Brahmin, he 
was to be maimed for life; if, moved by the desire of 
instruction, he even listened to the reading of the sacred 
books, burning oil was to be poured into his ears; if, 
however, he committed them to memory, he was to be 
killed; if he were guilty of a crime, the punishment for 
it was greater than that inflicted on his superiors; but 
if he himself were murdered, the penalty was the same 
as for killing a dog, a cat, or acrow. Should he marry 
his daughter to a Brahmin, no retribution that could be 
exacted in this world was sufficient; it was therefore 
announced that the Brahmin must go to hell, for having 
suffered contamination from a woman immeasurably his 
inferior. Indeed, it was ordered that the mere name 
of a labourer snould be expressive of contempt, so that 
his proper standing might be immediately known. And 
lest this should not be enough to maintain the sub- 
ordination of society, a law was actually made forbidding 
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any labourer to accumulate wealth; while another clause 
declared, that even though his master should give him 
freedom, he would in reality still be a slave; ‘“‘ for,’’ says 
the lawgiver—‘‘ for of a state which is natural to him, 
by whom can he be divested ? ”’ 

By whom, indeed, could he be divested? I ween not 
where that power was by which so vast a miracle could 
be worked. For in India, slavery, abject, eternal 
slavery, was the natural state of the great body of the 
people; it was the state to which they were doomed by 
physical laws utterly impossible to resist. The energy 
of those laws is, in truth, so invincible, that wherever 
they have come into play, they have kept the produc- 
tive classes in perpetual subjection. There is no 
instance on record of any tropical country, in which 
wealth having been extensively accumulated, the people 
have escaped their fate; no instance in which the 
heat of the climate has not caused an abundance of 
food, and the abundance of food caused an unequal 
distribution, first of wealth, and then of political and 
social power. Among nations subjected to these con- 
ditions, the people have counted for nothing; they have 
had no voice in the management of the state, no control 
over the wealth their own industry created. Their only 
business has been to labour; their only duty to obey. 
Thus there has been generated among them those habits 
of tame and servile submission, by which, as we know 
from history, they have always been characterized. For 
it is an undoubted fact that their annals furnish no 
instance of their having turned upon their rulers, no 
war of classes, no popular insurrections, not even one 
great popular conspiracy. In those rich and fertile 
countries there have been many changes, but all of them 
have been from above, not from below. The democratic 
element has been altogether wanting. There have been 
in abundance wars of kings and wars of dynasties. There 
have been revolutions in the government, revolutions in 
the palace, revolutions on the throne; but no revolutions 
among the people; no mitigation of that hard lot which 
Nature, rather than man, assigned to them. Nor was it 
until civilization arose in Europe, that other physical 
laws came into operation, and therefore other results 
were produced. In Europe, for the first time, there was 
some approach to equality, some tendency to correct that 
enormous disproportion of wealth and power which 
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formed the essential weakness of the greatest of the more 
ancient countries. As a natural consequence, it is in 
Europe that everything worthy of the name of civiliza- 
tion has originated; because there alone have attempts 
been made to preserve the balance of its relative parts 
There alone has society been organized according to a 
scheme, not indeed sufficiently large, but still wide 
enough to include all the different classes of which it is 
composed, and thus, by leaving room for the progress of 
each, to secure the permanence and advancement of the 
whole. 

The way in which certain other physical peculiarities 
confined to Europe have also accelerated the progress of 
Man by diminishing his superstition, will be indicated 
towards the end of this chapter; but as that will involve 
an examination of some laws which I have not yet 
noticed, it seems advisable, in the first place, to complete 
the inquiry now before us; and I therefore purpose prov- 
ing that the line of argument which has been just applied 
to India, is likewise applicable to Egypt, to Mexico, and 
to Peru. For by thus including in a single survey the 
most conspicuous civilizations of Asia, Africa and 
America, we shall be able to sec how the preceding 
principles hold good of different and distant countries ; 
and we shall be possessed of evidence sufficiently com- 
prehensive to test the accuracy of those great laws which, 
without such precaution, I might be supposed to have 
generalized from scanty and imperfect materials. 

The reasons why, of all the African nations, the 
Egyptians alone were civilized, have been already stated, 
and have been shown to depend on those physical peculi- 
arities which distinguish them from the surrounding 
countries, and which, by facilitating the acquisition of 
wealth, not only supplied them with material resources 
that otherwise they could never have obtained, but also 
secured to their intellectual classes the leisure and the 
Opportunity of extending the boundaries of knowledge. 
It is, indeed, true that, notwithstanding these advan- 
tages, they effected nothing of much moment; but this 
was owing to circumstances which will be hereafter ex- 
plained; and it must, at all events, be admitted that 
they raised themselves far above every other people by 
whom Africa was inhabited. 

The civilization of Egypt being, like that of India, 
caused by the fertility of the soil, and the climate being 
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also very hot, there were in both countries brought into 
play the same laws; and there naturally followed the 
same results. In both countries we find the national 
food cheap and abundant: hence the labour-market 
over-supplied; hence a very unequal division of wealth 
and power; and hence all the consequences which such 
inequality will inevitably produce. How this system 
worked in India, I have just attempted to examine; and 
although the materials for studying the former condition 
of Egypt are much less ample, they are still sufficiently 
numerous to prove the striking analogy between the two 
Civilizations, and the identity of those great principles 
which regulated the order of their social and political 
development. 

If we inquire into the most important circumstances 
which concerned the people of ancient Egypt, we shall 
see that they are exactly the counterpart of those that 
have been noticed in India. For, in the first place, as 
regards their ordinary food, what rice is to the most fer- 
tile parts of Asia, that are dates to Africa. The palm- 
tree is found in every country from the ‘Tigris to the 
Atlantic; and it supplies millions of human beings with 
their daily food in Arabia, and in nearly the whole of 
Africa north of the equator. In many parts of the great 
African desert it is indeed unable to bear fruit; but 
naturally it is a very hardy plant, and produces dates in 
such profusion that towards the north of the Sahara 
they are eaten not only by man, but also by domestic 
animals. And in Egypt, where the palm is said to be of 
spontaneous growth, dates, besides being the chief sus- 
tenance of the people, are so plentiful, that from a very 
early period they have been given commonly to camels, 
the only beasts of burden generally used in that country. 

From these facts, it is evident that, taking Egypt as 
the highest type of African civilization, and India as the 
highest type of Asiatic civilization, it may be said that 
dates are to the first civilization what rice is to the 
second. Now itis observable that all the most important 
physical peculiarities found in rice are also found in dates. 
In regard to their chemistry, it is well known that the 
chief principle of the nutriment they contain is the same 
in both; the starch of the Indian vegetable being merely 
turned into the sugar of the Egyptian. In regard to the 
laws of climate, their affinity is equally obvious; since 
dates, like rice, belong to hot countries, and flourish most 
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in or near the tropics. In regard to their increase, and 
the laws of their connexion with the soil, the analogy is 
also exact; for dates, just the same as rice, require little 
labour, and yield abundant returns, while they occupy 
so small a space of land in comparison with the nutriment 
they afford, that upwards of two hundred palm-trees are 
sometimes planted on a single acre. 

Thus striking are the similarities to which, in different 
countries, the same physical conditions naturally give 
rise. At the same time, in Egypt, as in India, the attain- 
ment of civilization was preceded by the possession of a 
highly fertile soil; so that, while the exuberance of the’ 
land regulated the speed with which wealth was created, 
the abundance of the food regulated the proportions into 
which the wealth was divided. The most fertile part of 
Egypt is the Said; and it is precisely there that we find 
the greatest display of skill and knowledge, the splendid 
remains of Thebes, Carnac, Luxor, Dendera, and Edfou. 
It is also in the Said, or as it is often called the Thebaid, 
that a food is used which multiplies itself even more 
rapidly than either dates or rice. This is the dhourra, 
which until recently was confined to Upper Egypt, and 
of which the reproductive power is so remarkable that 
it yields to the labourer a return of two hundred and 
forty for one. In Lower Egypt the dhourra was formerly 
unknown; but, in addition to dates, the people made a 
sort of bread from the lotos, which sprang spontaneously 
out of the rich soil of the Nile. ‘This must have been a 
very cheap and accessible food; while to it there was 
joined a profusion of other plants and herbs, on which 
the Egyptians chiefly lived. Indeed, so inexhaustible 
was the supply that at the time of the Mohammedan 
invasion there were, in the single city of Alexandria, no 
less than four thousand persons occupied in selling 
vegetables to the people. 

From this abundance of the national food there resulted 
a train of events strictly analogous to those which took 
place in India. In Africa generally, the growth of popu- 
lation, though on the one hand stimulated by the heat 
of the climate, was on the other hand checked by the 
poverty of the soil. But on the banks of the Nile this 
restraint no longer existed, and therefore the laws already 
noticed came into uncontrolled operation. By virtue of 
those laws, the Egyptians were not only satisfied with a 
Cheap food, but they required that food in comparatively 
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small quantities; thus by a double process, increasing 
the limit to which their numbers could extend. At the 
same time the lower orders were able to rear their off- 
spring with the greater ease, because, owing to the high 
rate of temperature, another considerable source of ex- 
pense was avoided; the heat being such that, even for 
adults, the necessary clothes were few and slight, while 
the children of the working classes were entirely naked; 
affording a striking contrast to those colder countries 
where, to preserve ordinary health, a supply of warmer 
and more costly covering is essential. Diodorus Siculus, 
who travelled in Egypt nineteen centuries ago, says that 
to bring up a child to manhood did not cost more than 
twenty drachmas, scarcely thirteen shillings English 
money; a circumstance which he justly notices as a 
cause of the populousness of the country. 

To compress into a single sentence the preceding re- 
marks, it may be said that in Egypt the people multiplied 
rapidly, because, while the soil increased their supplies, 
the climate lessened their wants. The result was that 
Egypt was not only far more thickly peopled than any 
other country in Africa, but probably more so than any 
in the ancient world. Our information upon this point 
is indeed somewhat scanty, but it is derived from sources 
of unquestioned credibility. Herodotus, who the more 
he is understood the more accurate he is found to be, 
states that in the reign of Amasis there were said to have 
been twenty thousand inhabited cities. This may, per- 
haps, be considered an exaggeration; but what is very 
observable is that Diodorus Siculus, who travelled in 
Egypt four centuries after Herodotus, and whose jealousy 
of the reputation of his great predecessor made him 
anxious to discredit his statements, does nevertheless, on 
this important point, confirm them. For he not only 
remarks that Egypt was at that time as densely inhabited 
as any existing country, but he adds, on the authority 
of records which were then extant, that it was formerly 
the most populous in the world, having contained, he 
says, upwards of eighteen thousand cities. 

These were the only two ancient writers who, from 
personal knowledge, were well acquainted with the state 
of Egypt; and their testimony is the more valuable 
because it was evidently drawn from different sources; 
the information of Herodotus being chiefly collected at 
Memphis, that of Diodorus at Thebes. And whatever 
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discrepancies there may be between these two accounts, 
they are both agreed respecting the rapid increase of the 
people, and the servile condition into which they had 
fallen. Indeed, the mere appearance of those huge and 
costly buildings, which are still standing, is a proof of 
the state of the nation that erected them. To raise 
structures so stupendous, and yet so useless, there must 
have been tyranny on the part of the rulers, and slavery 
on the part of the people. No wealth, however great, no 
expenditure, however lavish, could meet the expense 
which would have been incurred, if they had been the 
work of free men, who received for their labour a fair 
and honest reward. But in Egypt, as in India, such 
considerations were disregarded, because everything 
tended to favour the upper ranks of society and depress 
the lower. Between the two there was an immense and 
impassable gap. If a member of the industrial classes 
changed his usual employment, or was known to pay 
attention to political matters, he was severely punished ; 
and under no circumstances was the possession of land 
allowed to an agricultural labourer, to a mechanic, or 
indeed to any one except the king, the clergy, and the 
army. ‘The people at large were little better than beasts 
of burden; and all that was expected from them was an 
unremitting and unrequited labour. If they neglected 
their work, they were flogged; and the same punishment 
was frequently inflicted upon domestic servants, and 
even upon women. ‘These and similar regulations were 
well conceived; they were admirably suited to that vast 
social system, which, because it was based on despotism, 
could only be upheld by cruelty. Hence it was that, the 
industry of the whole nation being at the absolute com- 
mand of a small part of it, there arose the possibility of 
rearing those vast edifices, which inconsiderate observers 
admire as a proof of civilization, but which, in reality, 
are evidence of a state of things altogether depraved 
and unhealthy; a state in which the skill and the arts 
of an imperfect refinement injured those whom they 
ought to have benefited; so that the very resources 
which the people had created were turned against the 
people themselves. 

That in such a society as this much regard should be 
paid to human suffering it would indeed be idle to expect. 
Still, we are startled by the reckless prodigality with 
which in Egypt the upper classes squandered away the 
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labour and the lives of the people. In this respect, as 
the monuments yet remaining abundantly prove, they 
stand alone and without a rival. We may form some 
idea of the almost incredible waste when we hear that 
two thousand men were occupied for three years in carry- 
ing a single stone from Elephantine to Sais; that the 
Canal of the Red Sea alone, cost the lives of a hundred 
and twenty thousand Egyptians; and that to build one 
of the pyramids required the labour of three hundred 
and sixty thousand men for twenty years. 

If, passing from the history of Asia and Africa, we 
now turn to the New World, we shall meet with fresh 
proof of the accuracy of the preceding views. The only 
parts of America which before the arrival of the Europeans 
were in some degree civilized were Mexico and Peru; to 
which may probably be added that long and narrow 
tract which stretches from the south of Mexico to the 
Isthmus of Panama. In this latter country, which is 
now known as Central America, the inhabitants, aided 
by the fertility of the soil, seem to have worked out for 
themselves a certain amount of knowledge; since the 
ruins still extant prove the possession of a mechanical 
and architectural skill too considerable to be acquired by 
any nation entirely barbarous. Beyond this, nothing is 
known of their history; but the accounts we have of 
such buildings as Copan, Palenque, and Uxmal, make it 
highly probable that Central America was the ancient 
seat of a civilization, in all essential points similar to 
those of India and Egypt; that is to say, similar to them 
in respect to the unequal distribution of wealth and 
power, and the thraldom in which the great body of the 
people consequently remained. 

But although the evidence from which we might esti- 
mate the former condition of Central America is almost 
entirely lost, we are more fortunate in regard to the 
histories of Mexico and Peru. There are still existing 
considerable and authentic materials, from which we 
may form an opinion on the ancient state of those two 
countries, and on the nature and extent of their civiliza- 
tion. Before, however, entering upon this subject, it 
will be convenient to point out what those physical laws 
were which determined the localities of American civiliza- 
tion; or, in other words, why it was that in these coun- 
tries alone society should have been organized into a 
fixed and settled system, while the rest of the New World 
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was peopled by wild and ignorant barbarians. Such an 
inquiry will be found highly interesting, as affording 
further proof of the extraordinary, and indeed irresistible, 
force with which the powers of nature have controlled 
the fortunes of man. 

The first circumstance by which we must be struck, is 
that in America, as in Asia and Africa, all the original 
civilizations were seated in hot countries; the whole of 
Peru proper being within the southern tropic, the whole 
of Central America and Mexico within the northern tropic. 
How the heat of the climate operated on the social and 
political arrangements of India and Egypt I have 
attempted to examine; and it has, I trust, been proved 
that the result was brought about by diminishing the 
wants and requirements of the people, and thus producing 
a very unequal distribution of wealth and power. Lut, 
besides this, there is another way in which the average 
temperature of a country affects its civilization, and the 
discussion of which I have reserved for the present 
moment, because it may be more clearly illustrated in 
America than elsewhere. Indeed, in the New World 
the scale on which Nature works being much larger than 
in the Old, and her forces being more overpowering, it is 
evident that her operations on mankind may be studied 
with greater advantage than in countries where she is 
weaker, and where, therefore, the consequences of her 
movements are less conspicuous. 

If the reader will bear in mind the immense influence 
which an abundant national food has been shown to 
exercise, he will easily understand how, owing to the 
pressure of physical phenomena, the civilization of 
America was, of necessity, confined to those parts where 
alone it was found by the discoverers of the New World. 
For, setting aside the chemical and geognostic varieties 
of soil, it may be said that the two causes which regulate 
the fertility of every country are heat and moisture. 
Where these are abundant, the land will be exuberant; 
where they are deficient, it will be sterile. This rule is, 
of course, in its application subject to exceptions, arising 
from physical conditions which are independent of it; 
but if other things are equal, the rule is invariable. And 
the vast additions which, since the construction of iso- 
thermal lines, have been made to our knowledge of 
geographical botany enable us to lay this down as a law 
of nature, proved not only by arguments drawn from 
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vegetable physiology, but also by a careful study of the 
proportions in which plants are actually distributed in 
different countries. 

A general survey of the continent of America will illus- 
trate the connexion between this law and the subject 
now before us. In the first place, as regards moisture, 
all the great rivers in the New World are on the eastern 
coast, none of them on the western. The causes of this 
remarkable fact are unknown; but it is certain that 
neither in North, nor in South America, does one con- 
siderable river empty itself into the Pacific; while on the 
opposite side there are numerous rivers, some of enormous 
magnitude, all of great importance, as the Negro, the La 
Plata, the San Francisco, the Amazon, the Orinoco, the 
Mississippi, the Alabama, the Saint John, the Potomac, 
the Susquehannah, the Delaware, the Hudson, and the 
Saint Lawrence. By this vast water-system the soil is 
towards the east constantly irrigated: but towards the 
west there is in North America only one river of value, 
the Oregon; while in South America, from the Isthmus 
of Panama to the Straits of Magellan, there is no great 
river at all. 

But as to the other main cause of fertility, namely 
heat, we find in North America a state of things precisely 
the reverse. There we find that while the irrigation is 
on the east, the heat is on the west. This difference of 
temperature between the two coasts is probably con- 
nected with some great meteorological law; for in the 
whole of the northern hemisphere, the eastern part of 
continents and of islands is colder than the western. 
Whether, however, this is owing to some large and com- 
prehensive cause, or whether each instance has a cause 
aaa! to itself, is an alternative, in the present state of 

nowledge, impossible to decide; but the fact is unques- 
tionable, and its influence upon the early history of 
America is extremely curious. In consequence of it, the 
two great conditions of fertility have not been united in 
any part of the continent north of Mexico. The countries 
on the one side have wanted heat; those on the other 
side have wanted irrigation. The accumulation of 
wealth being thus impeded, the progress of society was 
stopped; and until, in the sixteenth century, the know- 
ledge of Europe was brought to bear upon America, there 
is no instance of any people north of the twentieth parallel 
reaching even that imperfect civilization to which the 
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inhabitants of India and of Egypt easily attained. On 
the other hand, south of the twentieth parallel, the con- 
tinent suddenly changes its form, and, rapidly contract- 
ing, becomes a small strip of land, until it reaches the 
Isthmus of Panama. This narrow tract was the centre 
of Mexican civilization; and a comparison of the pre- 
ceding arguments will easily show why such was the 
case; for the peculiar configuration of the land secured a 
very large amount of coast, and thus gave to the southern 
part of North America the character of anisland. Hence 
there arose one of the characteristics of an insular 
climate—namely, an increase of moisture caused by the 
watery vapour which springs from the sea. While, there- 
fore, the position of Mexico near the equator gave it heat, 
the shape of the land gave it humidity; and this being 
the only part of North America in which these two con- 
ditions were united, it was likewise the only part which 
was at all civilized. There can be no doubt that if the 
sandy plains of California and southern Columbia, instead 
of being scorched into sterility, had been irrigated by the 
rivers of the east, or if the rivers of the east had been 
accompanied by the heat of the west, the result of either 
combination would have been that exuberance of soil by 
which, as the history of the world decisively proves, every 
early civilization was preceded. But inasmuch as, of the 
two elements of fertility, one was deficient in every part 
of America north of the twentieth parallel, it followed 
that, until that line was passed, civilization could gain 
no resting-place; and there never has been found, and 
we may confidently assert never will be found, any 
evidence that even a single ancient nation, in the whole 
of that enormous continent, was able to make much pro- 
gress in the arts of life, or organize itself into a fixed and 
permanent society. 

Thus far as to the physical agents which controlled the 
early destinies of North America. But in reference to 
South America a different train of circumstances came 
into play; for the law by virtue of which the eastern 
coasts are colder than the western is not only inappli- 
cable to the southern hemisphere, but is replaced by 
another law precisely the reverse. North of the equator, 
the east is colder than the west; south of the equator, 
the east is hotter than the west. If, now, we connect this 
fact with what has been noticed respecting the vast river- 
system which distinguishes the east of America from the 
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west, it becomes evident that in South America there 
exists that cooperation of heat and humidity in which 
North America is deficient. The result is that the soil 
in the eastern part of South America is remarkable for 
its exuberance, not only within the tropic, but consider- 
ably beyond it; the south of Brazil, and even part of 
Uruguay, possessing a fertility not to be found in any 
country of North America situated under a corresponding 
latitude. 

On a hasty view of the preceding generalizations, it 
might be expected that the eastern side of South America, 
being thus richly endowed by nature, would have been 
the seat of one of those civilizations which, in other parts 
of the world, similar causes produced. But if we look a 
little further, we shall find that what has just been 
pointed out by no means exhausts even the physical bear- 
ings of this subject, and that we must take into con- 
sideration a third great agent, which has sufficed to 
neutralize the natural results of the other two, and to 
retain in barbarism the inhabitants of what otherwise 
would have been the most flourishing of all the countries 
of the New World. 

The agent to which I allude is the trade-wind ; a strik- 
ing phenomenon, by which, as we shall hereafter see, all 
the civilizations anterior to those of Europe were greatly 
and injuriously influenced. This wind covers no less than 
56° of latitude; 28° north of the equator, and 28° south 
of it. In this large tract, which comprises some of the 
most fertile countries in the world, the trade-wind blows 
during the whole year, either from the north-east or from 
the south-east. The causes of this regularity are now 
well understood, and are known to depend partly on the 
displacement of air at the equator, and partly on the 
motion of the earth; for the cold air from the poles is 
constantly flowing towards the equator, and thus pro- 
ducing northerly winds in the northern hemisphere, and 
southerly winds in the southern. These winds are, how- 
ever, deflected from their natural course by the move- 
ment of the earth, as it revolves on its axis from west to 
east. And asthe rotation of the earth is, of course, more 
rapid at the equator than elsewhere, it happens that in 
the neighbourhood of the equator the speed is so great 
as to outstrip the movements of the atmosphere from the 
poles, and, forcing them into another direction, gives rise 
to those easterly currents which are called trade-winds. 
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What, however, we are now rather concerned with is not 
so much an explanation of the trade-winds, as an account 
of the way in which this great physical phenomenon is 
connected with the history of South America. 

The trade-wind, blowing on the eastern coast of South 
America, and proceeding from the east, crosses the 
Atlantic Ocean, and therefore reaches the land sur- 
charged with the vapours accumulated in its passage. 
These vapours, on touching the shore, are, at periodical 
intervals, condensed into rain; and as their progress west- 
ward is checked by that gigantic chain of the Andes 
which they are unable to pass, they pour the whole of 
their moisture on Brazil, which, in consequence, is often 
deluged by the most destructive torrents. This abun- 
dant supply, being aided by that vast river-system 
peculiar to the eastern part of America, and being also 
accompanied by heat, has stimulated the soil into an 
activity unequalled in any other part of the world. 
Brazil, which is nearly as large as the whole of Europe, 
is covered with a vegetation of incredible profusion. In- 
deed, so rank and luxuriant is the growth that Nature 
seems to riot in the very wantonness of power. A great 
part of this immense country is filled with dense and 
tangled forests, whose noble trees, blossoming in un- 
rivalled beauty, and exquisite with a thousand hues, 
throw out their produce in endless prodigality. On their 
summit are perched birds of gorgeous plumage, which 
nestle in their dark and lofty recesses. Below, their base 
and trunks are crowded with brushwood, creeping plants, 
innumerable parasites, all swarming with life. There, 
too, are myriads of insects of every variety; reptiles of 
strange and singular form; serpents and lizards, spotted 
with deadly beauty : all of which find means of existence 
in this vast workshop and repository of Nature. And 
that nothing may be wanting to this land of marvels, the 
forests are skirted by enormous meadows, which, reeking 
with heat and moisture, supply nourishment to countless 
herds of wild cattle that browse and fatten on their her- 
bage; while the adjoining plains, rich in another form 
of life, are the chosen abode of the subtlest and most 
ferocious animals, which prey on each other, but which it 
might almost seem no human power can hope to extirpate. 
_ Such is the flow and abundance of life by which Brazil 
18 marked above all the other countries of the earth. 
But, amid this pomp and splendour of Nature, no place 
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is left for Man. He is reduced to insignificance by the 
majesty with which he is surrounded. The forces that 
oppose him are so formidable that he has never been 
able to make head against them, never able to rally 
against their accumulated pressure. The whole of Brazil, 
notwithstanding its immense apparent advantages, has 
always remained entirely uncivilized; its inhabitants 
wandering savages, incompetent to resist those obstacles 
which the very bounty of Nature had put in their way. 
For the natives, like every people in the infancy of 
society, are averse to enterprise ; and, being unacquainted 
with the arts by which physical impediments are removed, 
they have never attempted to grapple with the difficulties 
that stopped their social progress. Indeed, those diffi- 
culties are so serious that during more than three hundred 
years the resources of European knowledge have been 
vainly employed in endeavouring to get rid of them. 
Along the coast of Brazil, there has been introduced 
from Europe a certain amount of that civilization which 
the natives by their own efforts could never have reached. 
But such civilization, in itself very imperfect, has never 
penetrated the recesses of the country; and in the 
interior there is still found a state of things similar to 
that which has always existed. The people, ignorant, 
and therefore brutal, practising no restraint, and recog- 
nizing no law, continue to live on in their old and in- 
veterate barbarism. In their country, the physical 
causes are so active, and do their work on a scale of such 
unrivalled magnitude, that it has hitherto been found 
impossible to escape from the effects of their united 
action. The progress of agriculture is stopped by im- 
passable forests, and the harvests are destroyed by 
innumerable insects. The mountains are too high to 
scale, the rivers are too wide to bridge; every thing is 
contrived to keep back the human mind, and repress its 
rising ambition. It is thus that the energies of Nature 
have hampered the spirit of Man. Nowhere else is there 
so painful a contrast between the grandeur of the external 
world and the littleness of the internal. And the mind, 
cowed by this unequal struggle, has not only been unable 
to advance, but without foreign aid it would undoubtedly 
have receded. For even at present, with all the im- 
provements constantly introduced from Europe, there 
are no signs of real progress; while, notwithstanding the 
frequency of colonial settlements, less than one-fiftieth 
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of the land is cultivated. The habits of the people are 
as barbarous as ever; and as to their numbers, it is 
well worthy of remark that Brazil, the country where, 
of all others, physical resources are most powerful, where 
both vegetables and animals are most abundant, where 
the soil is watered by the noblest rivers, and the coast 
studded by the finest harbours—this immense territory, 
which is more than twelve times the size of France, con- 
tains a population not exceeding six millions of people. 

These considerations sufficiently explain why it is, 
that in the whole of Brazil there are no monuments even 
of the most imperfect civilization; no evidence that the 
people had, at any period, raised themselves above the 
state in which they were found when their country was 
first discovered. But immediately opposite to Brazil 
there is another country, which, though situated in the 
same continent, and lying under the same latitude, is 
subjected to different physical conditions, and therefore 
was the scene of different social results. This is the cele- 
brated kingdom of Peru, which included the whole of the 
southern tropic, and which, from the circumstances just 
stated, was naturally the only part of South America 
where any thing approaching to civilization could be 
attained. In Brazil, the heat of the climate was accom- 
panied by a twofold irrigation, arising first from the 
immense river-system incidental to the eastern coast; 
and secondly, from the abundant moisture deposited by 
the trade-winds. From this combination there resulted 
that unequalled fertility, which, so far as Man was con- 
cerned, defeated its own ends, stopping his progress by 
an exuberance, which, had it been less excessive, it 
would have aided. For, as we have clearly seen, when 
the productive powers of Nature are carried beyond a 
certain point, the imperfect knowledge of uncivilized 
men is unable to cope with them, or in any way turn 
them to their own advantage. If, however, those powers, 
being very active, are nevertheless confined within 
manageable limits, there arises a state of things similar 
to that noticed in Asia and Africa; where the profusion 
of Nature, instead of hindering social progress, favoured 
it, by encouraging that accumulation of wealth without 
some share of which progress is impossible. 

In estimating, therefore, the physical conditions by 
which civilization was originally determined, we have to 
look, not merely at the exuberance. but also at what mav 
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be called the manageability of Nature; that is, wé have 
to consider the ease with which the resources may be 
used, as well as the number of the resources themselves. 
Applying this to Mexico and Peru, we find that they were 
the countries of America where this combination most 
happily occurred. For though their resources were much 
less numerous than those of Brazil, they were far more 
easy to control; while at the same time the heat of the 
climate brought into play those other laws by which, as 
I have attempted to show, all the early civilizations were 
greatly influenced. Itis avery remarkable fact, which, 
1 believe, has never been observed, that, even in reference 
to latitude, the present limit of Peru to the south corre- 
sponds with the ancient limit of Mexico to the north; 
while, by a striking, but to me perfectly natural, coinci- 
dence, both these boundaries are reached before the 
tropical line is passed; the boundary of Mexico being 
21° N. lat., that of Peru 21$° S. lat. 

Such is the wonderful regularity which history, when 
comprehensively studied, presents to our view. And if 
we compare Mexico and Peru with those countries of the 
Old World which have been already noticed, we shall 
find, asin all the civilizations anterior to those of Europe, 
that their social phenomena were subordinate to their 
physical laws. In the first place, the characteristics of 
their national food were precisely those met with in the 
most flourishing parts of Asia and Africa. For although 
few of the nutritious vegetables belonging to the Old 
World were found in the New, their place was supplied by 
others exactly analogous to rice and dates; that is to 
say, marked by the same abundance, by the same facility 
of growth, and by the same exuberant returns ; therefore, 
followed by the same social results. In Mexico and Peru, 
one of the most important articles of food has always 
been maize, which, we have every reason to believe, was 
peculiar to the American continent. This, like rice and 
dates, is eminently the product of a hot climate; and 
although it is said to grow at an elevation of upwards of 
7,000 feet, it is rarely seen beyond the fortieth parallel, 
and its exuberance rapidly diminishes with the diminu- 
tion of temperature. Thus, for example, in New Cali- 
fornia, its average yield is seventy or eighty fold; butin 
Mexico Proper the same grain yields three or four hun- 
dred fold, and, under very favourable circumstances, even 
eight hundred fold. 
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A people who derived their sustenance from a plant of 
such extraordinary fecundity had little need to exercise 
their industrious energies; while at the same time they 
had every opportunity of increasing their numbers, and 
thus producing a train of social and political consequences 
similar to those which I have noticed in India and in 
Egypt. Besides this, there were, in addition to maize, 
other kinds of food to which the same remarks are appli- 
cable. The potato, which, in Ireland, has brought about 
such injurious effects by stimulating the growth of popu- 
lation, is said to be indigenous to Peru; and although 
this is denied by a very high authority, there is, at all 
events, no doubt that it was found there in great abund- 
ance when the country was first discovered by the Euro- 
peans. In Mexico, potatoes were unknown till the arrival 
of the Spaniards; but both Mexicans and Peruvians lived 
to a great extent on the produce of the banana; a vege- 
table whose reproductive powers are so extraordinary 
that nothing but the precise and unimpeachable testimony 
of which we are possessed could make them at all 
credible. This remarkable plant is, in America, inti- 
mately connected with the physical laws of chmate; 
since it is an article of primary importance for the sub- 
sistence of man whenever the temperature passes a 
certain point. Of its nutritive powers, it is enough to 
say that an acre sown with it will support more than 
fifty persons; whereas the same amount of land sown 
with wheat in Europe will only support two persons. As 
to the exuberance of its growth, it is calculated that, 
other circumstances remaining the same, its produce is 
forty-four times greater than that of potatoes, and a 
hundred and thirty-three times greater than that of 
wheat. 

It will now be easily understood why it was that, in 
all important respects, the civilizations of Mexico and 
Peru were strictly analogous to those of India and Egypt. 
In these four countries, as well as in a few others in 
Southern Asia and Central America, there existed an 
amount of knowledge, despicable indeed if tried by an 
European standard, but most remarkable if contrasted 
with the gross ignorance which prevailed among the 
adjoining and cotemporary nations. But in all of them 
there was the same inability to diffuse even that scanty 
Civilization which they really possessed; there was the 
Same utter absence of any thing approaching to the demo- 
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cratic spirit; there was the same despotic power on the 
part of the upper classes, and the same contemptible sub- 
servience on the part of the lower. For, as we have 
Clearly seen, all these civilizations were affected by cer- 
tain physical causes, which, though favourable to the 
accumulation of wealth, were unfavourable to a just sub- 
division of it. And as the knowledge of men was still in 
its infancy, it was found impossible to struggle against 
these physical agents, or prevent them from producing 
those effects on the social organization which I have 
attempted to trace. Both in Mexico and in Peru, the 
arts, and particularly those branches of them which 
minister to the luxury of the wealthy classes, were culti- 
vated with great success. The houses of the higher ranks 
were filled with ornaments and utensils of admirable 
workmanship; their chambers were hung with splendid 
tapestries; their dresses and their personal decorations 
betrayed an almost incredible expense; their jewels of 
exquisite and varied form; their rich and flowing robes 
embroidered with the rarest feathers, collected from the 
most distant parts of the empire: all supplying evidence 
of the possession of unlimited wealth, and of the ostenta- 
tious prodigality with which that wealth was wasted. 
Immediately below this class came the people; and what 
their condition was may be easily imagined. In Peru 
the whole of the taxes were paid by them; the nobles 
and the clergy being altogether exempt. Butas, in such 
a state of society, it was impossible for the people to 
accumulate property, they were obliged to defray the 
expenses of government by their personal labour, which 
was placed under the entire command of the state. At 
the same time, the rulers of the country were well aware 
that, with a system like this, feelings of personal indepen- 
dence were incompatible; they therefore contrived laws 
by which, even in the most minute matters, freedom of 
action was controlled. The people were so shackled that 
they could neither change their residence nor alter their 
clothes without permission from the governing powers. 
To each man the law prescribed the trade he was to 
follow, the dress he was to wear, the wife he was to marry, 
and the amusements he was to enjoy. Among the Mexi- 
cans the course of affairs was similar; the same physical 
conditions being followed by the same social results. In 
the most essential particular for which history can be 
studied, namely, the state of the people, Mexico and Peru 
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are the counterpart of each other. For though there 
were many minor points of difference, both were agreed 
in this, that there were only two classes—the upper class 
being tyrants and the lower class being slaves. This 
was the state in which Mexico was found when it was 
discovered by the Europeans, and towards which it must 
have been tending from the earliest period. And so in- 
supportable had all this become that we know, from the 
most decisive evidence, that the general disaffection it 
produced among the people was one of the causes which, 
by facilitating the progress of the Spanish invaders, 
hastened the downfall of the Mexican empire. 

The further this examination is carried, the more 
striking becomes the similarity between those civiliza- 
tions which flourished anterior to what may be called the 
European epoch of the human mind. The division of a 
nation into castes would be impossible in the great Euro- 
pean countries; but it existed from a remote antiquity 
in Egypt, in India, and apparently in Persia. The very 
same institution was rigidly enforced in Peru; and what 
proves how consonant it was to that stage of society is 
that in Mexico, where castes were not established by law, 
it was nevertheless a recognised custom that the son 
should follow the occupation of his father. This was the 
political symptom of that stationary and conservative 
spirit, which, as we shall hereafter see, has marked every 
country in which the upper classes have monopolized 
power. The religious symptom of the same spirit was 
displayed in that inordinate reverence for antiquity, and 
in that hatred of change, which the greatest of all the 
writers on America has well pointed out as an analogy 
between the natives of Mexico and those of Hindostan. 
To this may be added, that those who have studied the 
history of the ancient Egyptians, have observed among 
that people a similar tendency. Wilkinson, who is well 
known to have paid great attention to their monuments, 
says that they were more unwilling than any other 
nation to alter their religious worship; and Herodotus, 
who travelled in their country two thousand three hun- 
dred years ago, assures us that, while they preserved old 
customs, they never acquired new ones. In another 
point of view the similarity between these distant coun- 
tries is equally interesting, since it evidently arises from 
the causes already noticed as common to both. In 
Mexico and Peru, the lower classes being at the disposal 
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of the upper, there followed that frivolous waste of labour 
which we have observed in Egypt, and evidence of which 
may also be seen in the remains of those temples and 
saree which are still found in several parts of Asia. 

oth Mexicans and Peruvians erected immense buildings, 
which were as useless as those of Egypt, and which no 
country could produce, unless the labour of the people 
were ill-paid and ill-directed. The cost of these monu- 
ments of vanity is unknown; but it must have been 
enormous; since the Americans, being ignorant of the 
use of iron, were unable to employ a resource by which, 
in the construction of large works, labour is greatly 
abridged. Some particulars, however, have been pre- 
served, from which an idea may be formed on this sub- 
ject. To take, for instance, the palaces of their kings: 
we find that in Peru, the erection of the royal residence 
occupied, during fifty years, 20,000 men; while that of 
Mexico cost the labour of no less than 200,000: striking 
facts, which, if all other testimonies had perished, would 
enable us to appreciate the condition of countries in 
which, for such insignificant purposes, such vast power 
was expended. 

The preceding evidence, collected from sources of un- 
questioned credibility, proves the force of those great 
physical laws which, in the most flourishing countries 
out of Europe, encouraged the accumulation of wealth, 
but prevented its dispersion; and thus secured to the 
upper classes a monopoly of one of the most important 
elements of social and political power. The result was 
that in all those civilizations the great body of the people 
derived no benefit from the national improvements; 
hence, the basis of the progress being very narrow, the 
progress itself was very insecure. When, therefore, un- 
favourable circumstances arose from without, it was but 
natural that the whole system should fall to the ground. 
In such countries, society being divided against itself 
was unable to stand. And there can be no doubt that 
long before the crisis of their actual destruction, these 
one-sided and irregular civilizations had begun to decay ; 
so that their own degeneracy aided the progress of foreign 
invaders, and secured the overthrow of those ancient 
kingdoms, which, under a sounder system, might have 
been easily saved. 

Thus far as to the way in which the great civilizations 
exterior to Europe have been affected by the peculiarities 
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of their food, climate, and soil. It now remains for me 
to examine the effect of those other physical agents to 
which I have given the collective name of Aspects of 
Nature, and which will be found suggestive of some very 
wide and comprehensive inquiries into the influence 
exercised by the external world in predisposing men to 
certain habits of thought, and thus giving a particular 
tone to religion, arts, literature, and, in a word, to all the 
principal manifestations of the human mind. To ascer- 
tain how this is brought about, forms a necessary supple- 
ment to the investigations just concluded. For, as. we 
have seen that climate, food, and soil mainly concern the 
accumulation and distribution of wealth, so also shall we 
see that the Aspects of Nature concern the accumulation 
and distribution of thought. In the first case we have 
to do with the material interests of Man; in the other 
case with his intellectual interests. The former I have 
analyzed as far as I am able, and perhaps as far as the 
existing state of knowledge will allow. But the other, 
namely, the relation between the Aspects of Nature and 
the mind of Man, involves speculations of such magnitude, 
and requires such a mass of materials drawn from every 
quarter, that I feel very apprehensive as to the result; 
and I need hardly say that I make no pretensions to 
anything approaching an exhaustive analysis, nor can I 
hope to do more than generalize a few of the laws of that 
complicated, but as yet unexplored, process by which 
the external world has affected the human mind, has 
warped its natural movements, and too often checked its 
natural progress. 

The Aspects of Nature, when considered from this 
point of view, are divisible into two classes: the first 
class being those which are most likely to excite the 
imagination; and the other class being those which 
address themselves to the understanding commonly so 
called, that is, to the mere logical operations of the intel- 
lect. For although it is true that, in a complete and 
well-balanced mind, the imagination and the understand- 
ing each play their respective parts, and are auxiliary 
to each other, it is also true that, in a majority of 
instances, the understanding is too weak to curb the 
imagination and restrain its dangerous licence. The 
tendency of advancing civilization is to remedy this dis- 
Proportion, and invest the reasoning powers with that 
authority which, in an early stage of society, the imagina- 
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tion exclusively possesses. Whether or not there is 
ground for fearing that the reaction will eventually pro- 
ceed too far, and that the reasoning faculties will in their 
turn tyrannize over the imaginative ones, is a question 
of the deepest interest; but, in the present condition of 
our knowledge, it is probably an insoluble one. At all 
events, it is certain that nothing like such a state has yet 
been seen; since, even in this age, when the imagination 
is more under control than in any preceding one, it has 
far too much power; as might be easily proved, not only 
from the superstitions which in every country still pre- 
vail among the vulgar, but also from that poetic rever- 
ence for antiquity which, though it has been long dimin- 
ishing, still hampers the independence, blinds the judg- 
ment, and circumscribes the originality of the educated 
classes. 

Now, so far as natural phenomena are concerned, it is 
evident that whatever inspires feelings of terror, or of 
great wonder, and whatever excites in the mind an idea 
of the vague and uncontrollable, has a special tendency 
to inflame the imagination, and bring under its dominion 
the slower and more deliberate operations of the under- 
standing. In such cases, Man, contrasting himself with 
the force and majesty of Nature, becomes painfully con- 
scious of his own insignificance. A sense of inferiority 
steals over him. From every quarter innumerable 
obstacles hem him in, and limit his individual will. His 
mind, appalled by the indefined and indefinable, hardly 
cares to scrutinize the details of which such imposing 
grandeur consists. On the other hand, where the works 
of Nature are small and feeble, Man regains confidence ; 
he seems more able to rely on his own power; he can, as 
it were, pass through and exercise authority in every 
direction. And as the phenomena are more accessible, 
it becomes easier for him to experiment on them, or to 
observe them with minuteness; an inquisitive and 
analytic spirit is encouraged, and he is tempted to 
generalize the appearances of Nature, and refer them to 
the laws by which they are governed. 

Looking in this way at the human mind as ‘affected by 
the Aspects of Nature, it is surely a remarkable fact that 
all the great early civilizations were situated within and 
immediately adjoining the tropics, where those aspects 
are most sublime, most terrible, and where Nature is, in 
every respect, most dangerous to Man. Indeed, gener- 
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ally, in Asia, Africa, and America, the external world is 
more formidable than in Europe. This holds good not 
only of the fixed and permanent phenomena, such as 
mountains, and other great natural barriers, but also of 
occasional phenomena, such as earthquakes, tempests, 
hurricanes, pestilences; all of which are in those regions 
very frequent and very disastrous. These constant and 
serious dangers produce effects analogous to those caused 
by the sublimity of Nature, in so far that in both cases 
there is a tendency to increase the activity of the imagina- 
tion. For the peculiar province of the imagination being 
to deal with the unknown, every event which is unex- 
plained, as well as important, is a direct stimulus to our 
imaginative faculties. In the tropics, events of this kind - 
are more numerous than elsewhere; it therefore follows 

that in the tropics the imagination is most likely to 
triumph. A few illustrations of the working of this 
principle will place it in a clearer light, and will prepare 
the reader for the arguments based upon it. 

Of those physical events which increase the insecurity 
of Man, earthquakes are certainly among the most strik- 
ing in regard to the loss of life which they cause, as also 
in regard to their sudden and unexpected occurrence. 
There is reason to believe that they are always preceded 
by atmospheric changes which strike immediately at the 
nervous system, and thus have a direct physical tendency 
to impair the intellectual powers. However this may 
be, there can be no doubt as to the effect they produce 
in encouraging particular associations and habits of 
thought. The terror which they inspire excites the 
imagination even to a painful extent, and, overbalancing 
the judgment, predisposes men to superstitious fancies. 
And what is highly curious is that repetition, so far from 
blunting such feelings, strengthens them. In Peru, 
where earthquakes appear to be more common than in 
any other country, every succeeding visitation increases 
the general dismay; so that, in some cases, the fear 
becomes almost insupportable. The mind is thus con- 
stantly thrown into a timid and anxious state: and men 
witnessing the most serious dangers, which they can 
neither avoid nor understand, become impressed with a 
conviction of their own inability, and of the poverty of 
their own resources. In exactly the same proportion, 
the imagination is aroused, and a belief in supernatural 
interference actively encouraged. Human power failing, 
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_ superhuman power is called in; the mysterious and the 
invisible are believed to be present; and there grow up 
among the people those feelings of awe and of helpless- 
ness on which all superstition is based, and without 
which no superstition can exist. 

Further illustration of this may be found even in 
Europe, where such phenomena are, comparatively speak- 
ing, extremely rare. Earthquakes and voleanic eruptions 
are more frequent and more destructive in Italy and in 
the Spanish and Portuguese peninsula than in any other 
of the great countries; and it is precisely there that 
superstition is most rife, and the superstitious classes 
most powerful. Those were the countries where the 
clergy first established their authority, where the worst 
corruptions of Christianity took place, and where super- 
stition has during the longest period retained the firmest 
hold. ‘Yo this may be added another circumstance indi- 
cative of the connexion between these physical pheno- 
mena and the predominance of the imagination. Speak- 
ing generally, the fine arts are addressed more to the 
imagination; the sciences to the intellect. Now it is 
remarkable that all the greatest painters, and nearly all 
the greatest sculptors, modern Europe has possessed 
have been produced by the Italian and Spanish peninsulas. 
In regard to science, Italy has no doubt had several men 
of conspicuous ability; but their numbers are out of all 
proportion small when compared with her artists and 
poets. As to Spain and Portugal, the literature of those 
two countries is eminently poetic, and from their schools 
have proceeded some of the greatest painters the world 
has ever seen. On the other hand, the purely reasoning 
faculties have been neglected, and the whole Peninsula, 
from the earliest period to the present time, does not 
supply to the history of the natural sciences a single 
name of the highest merit; not one man whose works 
form an epoch in the progress of European knowledge. 

The manner in which the Aspects of Nature, when 
they are very threatening, stimulate the imagination, 
and by encouraging superstition discourage knowledge, 
may be made still more apparent by one or two addi- 
tional] facts. Among an ignorant people, there is a direct 
tendency to ascribe all serious dangers to supernatural 
intervention; and a strong religious sentiment being thus 
aroused, it constantly happens, not only that the danger 
is submitted to, but that it is actually worshipped. This 
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is the case with some of the Hindus in the forest of Mala- 
bar; and many similar instances will occur to whoever 
has studied the condition of barbarous tribes. Indeed, 
so faris this carried that in some countries the inhabitants, 
from feelings of reverential fear, refuse to destroy wild- 
beasts and noxious reptiles; the mischief these animals ' 
inflict being the cause of the immunity they enjoy. 

It is in this way that the old tropical civilizations had 
to struggle with innumerable difficulties unknown to the 
temperate zone, where European civilization has long 
flourished. The devastations of animals hostile to man, 
the ravages of hurricanes, tempests, earthquakes, and 
similar perils, constantly pressed upon them, and affected 
the tone of their national character. For the mere loss 
of life was the smallest part of the inconvenience. The 
real mischief was that there were engendered in the mind 
associations which made the imagination predominate 
over the understanding; which infused into the people a 
spirit of reverence instead of a spirit of inquiry; and 
which encouraged a disposition to neglect the investiga- 
tion of natural causes, and ascribe events to the operation 
of supernatural ones. 

Everything we know of those countries proves how 
active this tendency must have been. With extremely 
few exceptions, health is more precarious, and disease 
more common, in tropical climates than in temperate 
ones. Now, it has been often observed, and indeed is 
very obvious, that the fear of death makes men more 
prone to seek supernatural aid than they would otherwise 
be. So complete is our ignorance respecting another life 
that it is no wonder if even the stoutest heart should quail 
at the sudden approach of that dark and untried future. 
On this subject the reason is perfectly silent; the imagina- 
tion, therefore, is uncontrolled. ‘The operation of natural 
causes being brought to an end, supernatural causes are 
supposed to begin. Hence it is that whatever increases 
in any country “the amount of dangerous disease has an 
immediate tendency to strengthen superstition, and 
aggrandize the imagination at the expense of the under- 
standing. This principle is so universal that in every 
part of the world the vulgar ascribe to the intervention 
of the Deity those diseases which are peculiarly fatal, and 
especially those which have a sudden and mysterious 
appearance. In Europe it used to be believed that every 
pestilence was a manifestation of the divine anger; and 
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this opinion, though it has long been dying away, is by 
no means extinct, even in the most civilized countries. 
Superstition of this kind will of course be strongest, either 
where medical knowledge is most backward, or where 
disease is most abundant. In countries where both 
these conditions are fulfilled the superstition is supreme; 
and even where only one of the conditions exists the 
tendency is so irresistible that, I believe, there are no 
barbarous people who do not ascribe to their good or 
evil deities, not only extraordinary diseases, but even 
many of the ordinary ones to which they are liable. 

Here, then, we have another specimen of the unfavour- 
able influence which, in the old civilizations, external 
phenomena exercised over the human mind. For those 
parts of Asia where the highest refinement was reached 
are, from various physical causes, much more unhealthy 
than the most civilized parts of Europe. This fact alone 
must have produced a considerable effect on the national 
character, and the more so as it was aided by those other 
circumstances which I have pointed out, all tending in 
the same direction. To this may be added that the great 
plagues by which Europe has at different periods been 
scourged have, for the most part, proceeded from the 
Teast, which is their natural birthplace, and where they 
are most fatal. Indeed, of those cruel diseases now exist- 
ing in Europe, scarcely one is indigenous; and the worst 
of them were imported from tropical countries in and 
after the first century of the Christian era. 

Summing up these facts, it may be stated that in the 
civilizations exterior to Europe all nature conspired to 
increase the authority of the imaginative faculties, and 
weaken the authority of the reasoning ones. With the 
materials now existing, it would be possible to follow this 
vast law to its remotest consequences, and show how in 
Europe it is opposed by another law diametrically oppo- 
site, and by virtue of which the tendency of natural 

henomena is, on the whole, to limit the imagination, and 
embolden the understanding: thus inspiring Man with 
confidence in his own resources, and facilitating the in- 
crease of his knowledge, by encouraging that bold, inquisi- 
tive, and scientific spirit which is constantly advancing, 
and on which all future progress must depend. 

It is not to be supposed that I can trace in detail the 
way in which, owing to these peculiarities, the civilization 
of Europe has diverged from all others that preceded it. 
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To do this would require a learning and a reach of 
thought to which hardly any single man ought to pretend ; 
since it is one thing to have a perception of a large and 
general truth, and it is another thing to follow out that 
truth in all its ramifications, and prove it by such evi- 
dence as will satisfy ordinary readers. Those, indeed, 
who are accustomed to speculations of this character, 
and are able to discern in the history of man something 
more than a mere relation of events, will at once under- 
stand that in these complicated subjects the wider any 
generalization is the greater will be the chance of apparent 
exceptions; and that when the theory covers a very 
large space the exceptions may be innumerable, and yet 
the theory remain perfectly accurate. The two funda- 
mental propositions which I hope to have demonstrated 
are, 1st, That there are certain natural phenomena which 
act on the human mind by exciting the imagination ; 
and 2dly, That those phenomena are much more numer- 
ous out of Europe than in it. If these two propositions 
are admitted, it inevitably follows that in those countries 
where the imagination has received the stimulus some 
specific effects must have been produced; unless, indeed, 
the effects have been neutralized by other causes. 
Whether or not there have been antagonistic causes 1s 
immaterial to the truth of the theory, which is based on 
the two propositions just stated. In a scientific point 
of view, therefore, the generalization is complete; and it 
would perhaps be prudent to leave it as it now stands, 
rather than attempt to confirm it by further illustrations, 
since all particular facts are hable to be erroneously 
stated, and are sure to be contradicted by those who 
dislike the conclusions they corroborate. But, in order 
to familiarize the reader with the principles I have put 
forward, it does seem advisable that a few instances 
should be given of their actual working: and I will, 
therefore, briefly notice the effects they have produced in 
the three great divisions of Literature, Religion, and Art. 
In each of these departments I will endeavour to indicate 
how the leading features have been affected by the Aspects 
of Nature; and, witha view of simplifying the inquiry, I 
will take the two most conspicuous instances on each side, 
and compare the manifestations of the intellect of Greece 
with those of the intellect of India: these being the two 
countries respecting which the materials are most ample, 
and in which the physical contrasts are most striking. 
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If, then, we look at the ancient literature of India, even 
during its best period, we shall find the most remarkable 
evidence of the uncontrolled ascendency of the imagina- 
tion. In the first place, we have the striking fact that 
scarcely any attention has been paid to prose composi- 
tion; all the best writers having devoted themselves to 
poetry, as being most congenial to the national habits of 
thought. Their works on grammar, on law, on history, 
on medicine, on mathematics, on geography, and on 
metaphysics, are nearly all poems, and are put together 
according to a regular system of versification. The 
consequence is that, while prose writing is utterly despised, 
the art of poetry has been cultivated so assiduously that 
the Sanscrit can hoast of metres more numerous and 
more complicated than have ever been possessed by any 
of the European languages. 

This peculiarity in the form of Indian literature is 
accompanied by a corresponding peculiarity in its spirit. 
For it is no exaggeration to say that in that literature 
every thing is calculated to set the reason of man at open 
defiance. An imagination, luxuriant even to disease, 
runs riot on every occasion. ‘This is particularly seen in 
those productions which are most eminently national, 
such as the Kamayana, the Mahabharat, and the Puranas 
in general. But we also find it even in their geographical 
and chronological systems, which of all others might be 
supposed least liable to imaginative flights. A few ex- 
amples of the statements put forward in the most 
authoritative books will supply the means of instituting 
a comparison with the totally opposite condition oi the 
Furopean intellect, and will give the reader some idea of 
the extent to which credulity can proceed, even among a 
civilized people. 

Of all the various ways in which the imagination has 
distorted truth, there is none that has worked so much 
harm as an exaggerated respect for past ages. This 
reverence for antiquity is repugnant to every maxim of 
reason, and is merely the indulgence of a poetic sentiment 
in favour of the remote and unknown. It is, therefore, 
natural that, in periods when the intellect was compara- 
tively speaking inert, this sentiment should have been 
far stronger than it now is; and there can be little doubt 
that it will continue to grow weaker, and that in the 
Same proportion the feeling of progress will gain ground; 
so that veneration for the past will be succeeded by hope 
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for the future. But formerly the veneration was 
supreme, and innumerable traces of it may be found in 
the literature and popular creed of every country. It is 
this, for instance, which inspired the poets with their 
notion of a golden age, in which the world was filled 
with peace, in which evil passions were stilled, and crimes 
were unknown. It is this, again, which gave to theolo- 
gians their idea of the primitive virtue and simplicity of 
man, and of his subsequent fall from that high estate. 
And it is this same principle which diffused a belief that 
in the olden times men were not only more virtuous and 
happy, but also physically superior in the structure of 
their bodies; and that by this means they attained toa 
larger stature, and lived to a greater age, than is possible 
for us, their feeble and degenerate descendants. 
Opinions of this kind being adopted by the imagina- 
tion in spite of the understanding, it follows that the 
strength of such opinions becomes, in any country, one 
of the standards by which we may estimate the pre- 
dominance of the imaginative faculties. Applying this 
test to the literature of India, we shall find a striking 
confirmation of the conclusions already drawn. The 
marvellous feats of antiquity with which the Sanscrit 
books abound are so long and so complicated that it 
would occupy too much space to give even an outline of 
them; but there is one class of these singular fictions 
which is well worth attention, and admits of being briefly 
stated. I] allude to the extraordinary age which man was 
supposed to have attained in former times. A belief in 
the longevity of the human race, at an early period of 
the world, was the natural product of those feelings which 
ascribed to the ancients an universal superiority over the 
moderns; and this we see exemplified in some of the 
Christian and in many of the Hebrew writings. But the 
statements in these works are tame and insignificant 
when compared with what is preserved in the literature 
of India. On this, as on every subject, the imagination 
of the Hindus distanced all competition. Thus, .among 
an immense number of similar facts, we find it recorded 
that in ancient times the duration of the life of common 
men was 80,000 years, and that holy men lived to be 
upwards of 100,000. Some died a little sooner, others a 
little later ; butin the most flourishing period of antiquity, 
if we take all classes together, 100,000 years was the 
average. Of one king, whose name was Yudhishthir, it 
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is casually mentioned that he reigned 27,000 years; while 
another, called Alarka, reigned 66,000. They were cut 
off in their prime, since there are several instances of the 
early poets living to be about half-a-million. But the 
most remarkable case is that of a very shining character 
in Indian history, who united in his single person the 
functions of a king and a saint. This eminent man lived 
in a pure and virtuous age, and his days were, indeed, 
long in the land; since, when he was made king, he was 
two million years old; he then reigned 6,300,000 years : 
having done which, he resigned his empire, and lingered 
on for 100,000 years more. 

The same boundless reverence for antiquity made the 
Hindus refer every thing important to the most distant 
periods; and they frequently assign a date which is 
absolutely bewildering. Their great collection of laws 
called the Jnstitutes of Menu is certainly less than 3,000 
years old; but the Indian chronologists, so far from being 
satisfied with this, ascribe to them an age that the sober 
European mind finds a difficulty even in conceiving. 
According to the best native authorities, these Institutes 
were revealed to man about two thousand million years 
before the present era. 

All this is but a part of that love of the remote, that 
straining after the infinite, and that indifference to the 
present, which characterizes every branch of the Indian 
intellect. Not only in literature, but also in religion and 
in art, this tendency is supreme. To subjugate the 
understanding and exalt the imagination is the universal 
principle. In the dogmas of their theology, in the char- 
acter of their gods, and even in the forms of their temples, 
we see how the sublime and threatening aspects of the 
external world have filled the mind of the people with 
those images of the grand and the terrible which they 
strive to reproduce in a visible form, and to which they 
owe the leading peculiarities of their national culture. 

Our views of this vast process may be made clearer by 
comparing it with the opposite condition of Greece. In 
Greece we see a country altogether the reverse of India. 
The works of nature, which in India are of startling 
magnitude, are in Greece far smaller, feebler, and in every 
way less threatening to man. In the great centre of 
Asiatic civilization the energies of the human race are 
confined, and as it were intimidated, by the surrounding 
phenomena. Besides the dangers incidental to tropical 
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climates, there are those noble mountains, which seem 
to touch the sky, and from whose sides are discharged 
mighty rivers, which no art can divert from their course, 
and which no bridge has ever been able to span. There, 
too, are impassable forests, whole countries lined with 
interminable jungle, and beyond them, again, dreary and 
boundless deserts; all teaching Man his own feebleness, 
and his inability to cope with natural forces. Without, 
and on either side, there are great seas, ravaged by tem- 
pests far more destructive than any known in Europe, 
and of such sudden violence that it is impossible to guard 
against either effects. And, as if in those regions every 
thing combined to cramp the activity of Man, the whole 
line of coast, from the mouth of the Ganges to the extreme 
south of the peninsula, does not contain a single safe and 
capacious harbour, not one port that affords a refuge, 
which is perhaps more necessary there than in any other 
part of the world. 

But in Greece the aspects of nature are so entirely 
different that the very conditions of existence are changed. 
Greece, like India, forms a peninsula; but while in the 
Asiatic country every thing is great and terrible, in the 
European country every thing 1s small and feeble. The 
whole of Greece occupies a space somewhat less than the 
kingdom of Portugal, that is about a fortieth part of 
what is now called Hindostan. Situated in the most 
accessible part of a narrow sea, it had easy contact on 
the east with Asia Minor, on the west with Italy, on the 
south with Egypt. Dangers of all kinds were far less 
numerous than in the tropical civilizations. The climate 
was more healthy; earthquakes were less frequent; 
hurricanes were less disastrous; wild beasts and noxious 
animals less abundant. In regard to the other great 
features, the same law prevails. The highest mountains 
in Greece are less than one-third of the Himalaya, so that 
nowhere do they reach the limit of perpetual snow. As 
to rivers, not only is there nothing approaching those 
imposing volumes which are poured down from the 
mountains of Asia, but nature is so singularly sluggish 
that neither in Northern nor in Southern Greece do we 
find any thing beyond a few streams which are easily 
forded, and which, indeed, in the summer season, are 
frequently dried up. 

These striking differences in the material phenomena 
of the two countries gave rise to corresponding differences 
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in their mental associations. For as all ideas must arise 
partly from what are called spontaneous operations in 
the mind, and partly from what is suggested to the mind 
by the external world, it was natural that so great an 
alteration in one of the causes should produce an altera- 
tion in the effects. The tendency of the surrounding 
phenomena was in India to inspire fear; in Greece to 
give confidence. In India Man was intimidated; in 
Greece he was encouraged. In India obstacles of every 
sort were sO numerous, so alarming, and apparently so 
inexplicable, that the difficulties of life could only be 
solved by constantly appealing to the direct agency of 
supernatural causes. Those causes being beyond the 
province of the understanding, the resources of the 
imagination were incessantly occupied in studying them ; 
the imagination itself was overworked, its activity became 
dangerous, it encroached on the understanding, and the 
equilibrium of the whole was destroyed. In Greece 
opposite circumstances were followed by opposite results. 
In Greece Nature was less dangerous, less intrusive, and 
less mysterious than in India. In Greece, therefore, the 
human mind was less appalled, and less superstitious ; 
natural causes began to be studied; physical science first 
became possible; and Man, gradually waking to a sense 
of his own power, soug ght to investigate events with a 
boldness not to be expected in those other countries 
where the pressure of Nature troubled his independence, 
and suggested ideas with which knowledge is incom- 
patible. 

The effect of these habits of thought on the national 
religion must be very obvious to whoever has compared 
the popular creed of India with that of Greece. The 
mythology of India, like that of every tropical country, 
is based upon terror, and upon terror, too, of the most 
extravagant kind. Evidence of the universality of this 
feeling abounds in the sacred books of the Hindus, in 
their traditions, and even in the very form and appearance 
of their gods. And so deeply is all this impressed on the 
mind that the most popular deities are invariably those 
with whom images of fear are most intimately associated. 
Thus, for example, the worship of Siva is more general 
than any other; and as to its antiquity, there is reason 
to believe that it was borrowed by the Brahmins from 
the original Indians. At all events, it is very ancient, 
and very popular; and Siva himself forms, with Brahma 
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and Vishnu, the celebrated Hindu Triad. We need not, 
therefore, be surprised that with this god are connected 
images of terror such as nothing but a tropical imagina- 
tion could conceive. Siva is represented to the Indian 
mind as a hideous being, encircled by a girdle of snakes, 
with a human skull in his hand, and wearing a necklace 
composed of human bones. He has three eyes; the 
ferocity of his temper is marked by his being clothed in 
a tiger’s skin; he is represented as wandering about like 
a madman, and over his left shoulder the deadly cobra 
di capella rears its head. This monstrous creation of an 
awe-struck fancy has a wife Doorga, called sometimes 
Kali, and sometimes by other names. She has a body 
of dark blue; while the palms of her hands are red, to 
indicate her insatiate appetite for blood. She has four 
arms, with one of which she carries the skull of a giant; 
her tongue protrudes, and hangs lollingly from her 
mouth; round her waist are the hands of her victims: 
and her neck is adorned with human heads strung 
together in a ghastly row. 

If we now turn to Greece, we find, even in the infancy 
of its religion, not the faintest trace of any thing approach- 
ing to this. For in Greece, the causes of fear being less 
abundant, the expression of terror was less common. 
The Greeks, therefore, were by no means disposed to 
incorporate into their religion those feelings of dread 
natural to the Hindus. The tendency of Asiatic civiliza- 
tion was to widen the distance between men and their 
deities; the tendency of Greek civilization was to 
diminish it. Thus it is that in Hindostan all the gods 
had something monstrous about them; as Vishnu with 
four hands, Brahma with five heads, and the like. But 
the gods of Greece were always represented in forms 
entirely human. In that country no artist would have 
gained attention if he had presumed to portray them in 
any other shape. He might make them stronger than 
men, he might make them more beautiful; but still they 
must be men. The analogy between God and Man 
which excited the religious feelings of the Greeks would 
have been fatal to those of the Hindus. 

This difference between the artistic expressions of the 
two religions was accompanied by an exactly similar 
difference between their theological traditions. In the 
Indian books the imagination is exhausted in relating the 
feats of the gods; and the more obviously impossible any 
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achievement is the greater the pleasure with which it was 
ascribed to them. But the Greek gods had not only 
human forms, but also human attributes, human pursuits, 
and human tastes. The men of Asia, to whom every 
object of nature was a source of awe, acquired such 
habits of reverence that they never dared to assimilate 
their own actions with the actions of their deities. The 
men of Europe, encouraged by the safety and inertness 
of the material world, did not fear to strike a parallel 
from which they would have shrunk had they lived amid 
the dangers of a tropical country. It is thus that the 
Greek divinities are so different from those of the Hindus 
that in comparing them we seem to pass from one creation 
into another. The Greeks generalized their observations 
upon the human mind, and then applied them to the 
gods. The coldness of women was figured in Diana; 
their beauty and sensuality in Venus; their pride in 
Juno; their accomplishments in Minerva. To the 
ordinary avocations of the gods the same principle was 
applied. Neptune was a sailor; Vulcan was a smith; 
Apollo was sometimes a fiddler, sometimes a poet, some- 
times a keeper of oxen. As to Cupid, he was a wanton 
boy, who played with his bow and arrows; Jupiter was 
an amorous and good-natured king; while Mercury was 
indifferently represented either as a trustworthy mes- 
senger, or else aS a common and notorious thief. 
Precisely the same tendency to approximate human 
forces towards superhuman ones, is displayed in another 
peculiarity of the Greek religion. I mean that in Greece 
we for the first time meet with hero-worship, that is, the 
deification of mortals. According to the principles 
already laid down, this could not be expected in a tropical 
civilization, where the Aspects of Nature filled Man with 
a constant sense of his own incapacity. It is, therefore, 
natural that it should form no part of the ancient Indian 
religion; neither was it known to the Egyptians, nor to 
the Persians, nor, so far as J am aware, to the Arabians. 
But in Greece Man, being less humbled, and, as it were, 
less eclipsed, by the external world, thought more of his 
own powers, and human nature did not fall into that 
discredit in which it elsewhere sank. The consequence 
was that the deification of mortals was a recognized part 
of the national religion at a very early period in the 
history of Greece; and this has been found so natural 
to Europeans that the same custom was afterwards 
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renewed with eminent success by the Romish Church. 
Other circumstances, of a very different character, are 
gradually eradicating this form of idolatry; but its 
existence is worth observing, as one of the innumerable 
ulustrations of the way in which European civilization 
has diverged from all those that preceded it. 

It is thus that in Greece every thing tended to exalt 
the dignity of man, while in India every thing tended to 
depress it. To sum up the whole, it may be said that 
the Greeks had more respect for human powers; the 
Hindus for superhuman. The first dealt more with the 
known and available; the other with the unknown and 
mysterious. And by a parity of reasoning, the imagina- 
tion which the Hindus, being oppressed by the pomp and 
majesty of nature, never sought to control lost its 
supremacy in the little peninsula of ancient Greece. In 
Greece, for the first time in the history of the world, the 
imagination was, in some degree, tempered and confined 
by the understanding. Not that its strength was 1m- 
paired, or its vitality diminished. It was broken-in and 
tamed; its exuberance was checked, its follies were chas- 
tised. But that its energy remained we have ample 
proof in those productions of the Greek mind which have 
survived to ourown time. The gain, therefore, was com- 
plete; since the inquiring and sceptical faculties of the 
human understanding were cultivated, without destroy- 
ing the reverential and poetic instincts of the imagination. 
Whether or not the balance was accurately adjusted is 
another question; but it is certain that the adjustment 
was more nearly arrived at in Greece than in any previous 
Civilization. There can, I think, be little doubt that, 
notwithstanding what was effected, too much authority 
was left to the imaginative faculties, and that the purely 
reasoning ones did not receive, and never have received, 
sufficient attention. Still, this does not affect the great 
fact that the Greek literature is the first in which this 
deficiency was somewhat remedied, and in which there 
was a deliberate and systematic attempt to test all 
opinions by their consonance with human reason, and 
thus vindicate the right of Man to judge for himself on 
matters which are of supreme and incalculable importance. 

I have selected India and Greece as the two terms of 
the preceding comparison, because our information re- 
specting those countries is most extensive, and has been 
most carefully arranged. But every thing we know of 
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the other tropical civilizations confirms the views I have 
advocated respecting the effects produced by the Aspects 
of Nature. In Central America extensive excavations 
have been made; and what has been brought to light 
proves that the national religion was, like that of India, 
a system of complete and unmitigated terror. Neither 
there nor in Mexico, nor in Peru, nor in Egypt, did the 
people desire to represent their deities in human forms, 
or ascribe to them human attributes. Even their temples 
are huge buildings, often constructed with great skill, 
but showing an evident wish to impress the mind with 
fear, and offering a striking contrast to the lighter and 
smaller structures which the Greeks employed for religious 
purposes. Thus, even in the style of architecture do we 
see the same principle at work; the dangers of the 
tropical civilization being more suggestive of the infinite, 
while the safety of the European civilization was more 
suggestive of the finite. To follow out the consequences 
of this great antagonism, it would be necessary to indicate 
how the infinite, the imaginative, the synthetic, and the 
deductive, are all connected; and are opposed, on the 
other hand, by the finite, the sceptical, the analytic, and 
the inductive. A complete illustration of this would 
carry me beyond the plan of this Introduction and would 
perhaps exceed the resources of my own knowledge; and 
I must now leave to the candour of the reader what I 
am conscious is but an imperfect sketch, but what may, 
nevertheless, suggest to him materials for future thought, 
and, if I might indulge the hope, may open to historians 
a new field, by reminding them that everywhere the 
hand of Nature is upon us, and that the history of the 
human mind can only be understood by connecting with 
it the history and the aspects of the material universe. 


CHAPTER III 


EXAMINATION OF THE METHOD EMPLOYED BY META- 
PHYSICIANS FOR DISCOVERING MENTAL LAWS 


THE evidence that I have collected seems to establish 
two leading facts, which, unless they can be impugned, 
are the necessary basis of universal history. The first 
fact is, that in the civilizations out of Europe, the powers 
of nature have been far greater than in those in I‘urope. 
The second fact is that those powers have worked 
immense mischief; and that while one division of them 
has caused an unequal distribution of wealth, another 
division of them has caused an unequal distribution of 
thought, by concentrating attention upon subjects 
which inflame the imagination. So far as the experience 
of the past can guide us, we may say that in all the 
extra-European civilizations these obstacles are insuper- 
able: certainly no nation has ever yet overcome them. 
But Europe, being constructed upon a smaller plan 
than the other quarters of the world—being also in a 
colder region, having a less exuberant soil, a less imposing 
aspect, and displaying in all her physical phenomena 
much greater feebleness—it was easier for Man to 
discard the superstitions which Nature suggested to 
his imagination; and it was also easier for him to effect, 
not, indeed, a just division of wealth, but something 
nearer to it than was practicable in the older countries. 
Hence it is that, looking at the history of the world as 
a whole, the tendency has been, in Europe, to subordinate 
nature to man; out of Europe, to subordinate man to 
nature. Jo this there are, in barbarous countries, 
several exceptions; but in civilized countries the rule 
has been universal. The great division, therefore, 
between European civilization and non-European civiliza- 
tion is the basis of the philosophy of history, since it 
suggests the important consideration that, if we would 
understand, for instance, the history of India, we must 
make the external world our first study, because it has 
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influenced man more than man has influenced it. If, on 
the other hand, we would understand the history of a 
country like France or England, we must make man our 
principal study, because, nature being comparatively 
weak, every step in the great progress has increased the 
dominion of the human mind over the agencies of the 
external world. Even in those countries where the 
power of man has reached the highest point, the pressure 
of nature is still immense; but it diminishes in each 
succeeding generation, because our increasing knowledge 
enables us not so much to control nature as to foretell 
her movements, and thus obviate many of the evils she 
would otherwise occasion. How successful our efforts 
have been is evident from the fact that the average 
duration of life constantly becomes longer, and the 
number of inevitable dangers fewer; and what makes 
this the more remarkable is that the curiosity of men is 
keener, and their contact with each other closer, than in 
any former period; so that, while apparent hazards are 
multiphed, we tind from experience that real hazards 
are, on the whole, diminished. 

If, therefore, we take the largest possible view of the 
history of Europe, and confine ourselves entirely to 
the primary cause of its superiority over other parts of 
the world, we must resolve it into the encroachment 
of the mind of man upon the organic and inorganic 
forces of nature. To this all other causes are sub- 
ordinate. For we have seen that, wherever the powers 
of nature reached a certain height, the national civiliza- 
tion was irregularly developed, and the advance of the 
civilization stopped. The first essential was to limit 
the interference of these physical phenomena; and that 
was most likely to be accomplished where the phenomena 
were feeblest and least imposing. This was the case 
with Europe; it is accordingly in Europe alone that man 
has really succeeded in taming the energies of nature, 
bending them to his own will, turning them aside from 
their ordinary course, and compelling them to minister 
to his happiness, and subserve the general purposes of 
human life. “ 

Allaround us are the traces of this glorious and success- 
ful struggle. Indeed, it seems asif in Europe there was 
nothing man feared to attempt. The invasions of the 
sea repelled, and whole provinces, as in the case of 
Holland, rescued from its grasp, mountains cut through 
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and turned into level roads; soils of the most obstinate 
sterility becoming exuberant, from the mere advance of 
chemical knowledge; while, in regard to electric pheno- 
mena, we see the subtlest, the most rapid, and the most 
mysterious of all forces made the medium of thought, 
and obeying even the most capricious behests of the 
human mind. 

In other instances, where the products of the external 
world have been refractory, man has succeeded in destroy- 
ing what he could hardly hope to subjugate. The most 
cruel diseases, such as the plague, properly so called, 
and the leprosy of the Middle Ages, have entirely dis- 
appeared from the civilized parts of Europe; and it is 
scarcely possible that they should ever again be seen 
there. Wild beasts and birds of prey have been extir- 
pated, and are no longer allowed to infest the haunts 
of civilized men. Those frightful famines by which 
Europe used to be ravaged several times in every 
century have ceased; and so successfully have we 
grappled with them, that there is not the slightest fear 
of their ever returning with anything like their former 
severity. Indeed, our resources are now so great that 
we could at worst only suffer from a slight and tem- 
porary scarcity : since, in the present state of knowledge, 
the evil would be met at the outset by remedies which 
chemical science could easily suggest. 

It is hardly necessary to notice how, in numerous other 
instances, the progress of European civilization has been 
marked by the diminished influence of the external 
world: I mean, of course, those peculiarities of the 
external world which have an existence independent of 
the wishes of man, and were not created by him. The 
most advanced nations do, in their present state, owe 
comparatively little to those original features of nature 
which, in every civilization out of Europe, exercised 
unlimited power. Thus, in Asia and elsewhere, the 
course of trade, the extent of commerce, and many 
similar circumstances, were determined by the existence 
of rivers, by the facility with which they could be 
navigated, and by the number and goodness of the 
adjoining harbours. But, in Europe, the determining 
Cause is not so much these physical peculiarities as the 
skill and energy of man. Formerly the richest countries 
were those in which nature was most bountiful; now 
the richest countries are those in which man is most 
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active. For, in our age of the world, if nature is parsi- 
monious, we know how to compensate her deficiencies. 
If a river is difficult to navigate, or a country difficult to 
traverse, our engineers can correct the error, and remedy 
the evil. If we have no rivers, we make canals: if we 
have no natural harbours, we make artificial ones. 
And so marked is this tendency to impair the authority 
of natural phenomena, that it is seen even in the dis- 
tribution of the people, since, in the most civilized parts 
of Europe, the population of the towns is everywhere 
outstripping that of the country; and it is evident that 
the more men congregate in great cities, the more they 
will become accustomed to draw their materials of 
thought from the business of human life, and the less 
attention they will pay to those peculiarities of nature, 
which are the fertile source of superstition, and by 
which, in every civilization out of Europe, the progress 
of man was arrested. 

From these facts it may be fairly inferred that the 
advance of European civilization is characterized by a 
diminishing influence of physical laws, and an increasing 
influence of mental laws. The complete proof of this 
generalization can be collected only from history. But 
that the proposition is fundamentally true must be 
admitted by whoever, in addition to the arguments just 
adduced, will concede two premisses, neither of which 
seems susceptible of much dispute. The first premiss is 
that we are in possession of no evidence that the powers 
of nature have ever been permanently increased; and 
that we have no reason to expect that any such increase 
can take place. The other premiss is that we have 
abundant evidence that the resources of the human mind 
have become more powerful, more numerous, and more 
able to grapple with the difficulties of the external world ; 
because every fresh accession to our knowledge supplies 
fresh means with which we can either control the opera- 
tions of nature, or, failing in that, can foresee the conse- 
quences, and thus avoid what it is impossible to prevent ; 
in both instances, diminishing the pressure exercised on 
us by external agents. 

if these premisses are admitted, we are led to a con- 
clusion which is of great value for the purpose of this 
Introduction. For, if the measure of civilization is the 
triumph of the mind over external agents, it becomes 
clear that of the two classes of laws which regulate the 
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progress of mankind the mental class is more important 
than the physical. This, indeed, is assumed by one 
school of thinkers as a matter of course, though I am not 
aware that its demonstration has been hitherto attempted 
by any thing even approaching an exhaustive analysis. 
The question, however, as to the originality of my 
argument is one of very trifling moment; but what we 
have to notice is that, in the present stage of our inquiry, 
the problem with which we started has become simplified, 
and a discovery of the laws of European history is 
resolved, in the first instance, into a discovery of the laws 
of the human mind. These mental laws, when ascer- 
tained, will be the ultimate basis of the history of 
Europe; the physical laws will be treated as of minor 
importance, and as merely giving rise to disturbances, 
the force and the frequency of which have, during 
several centuries, perceptibly diminished. 

If we now inquire into the means of discovering the 
laws of the human mind, the metaphysicians are ready 
with an answer; and they refer us to their own labours 
as supplying a satisfactory solution. It therefore 
becomes necessary to ascertain the value of their 
researches, to measure the extent of their resources, and, 
above all, to test the validity of that method which they 
always follow, and by which alone, as they assert, great 
truths can be elicited. 

The metaphysical method, though necessarily branch- 
ing into two divisions, is, in its origin, always the same, 
and consists in each observer studying the operations of 
hisown mind. This is the direct opposite of the historical 
method; the metaphysician studying one mind, the 
historian studying many minds. Now, the first remark 
to make on this is that the metaphysical method is one 
by which no discovery has ever yet been made in any 
branch of knowledge. Everything we at present know 
has been ascertained by studying phenomena, from 
which, all casual disturbances having been removed, the 
law remains as a conspicuous residue. And this can only 
be done by observations so numerous as to eliminate the 
disturbances, or else by experiments so delicate as to 
isolate the phenomena. One of these conditions is 
essential to all inductive science; but neither of them 
does the metaphysician obey. To isolate the pheno- 
menon is for him an impossibility; since no man, into 
whatever state of reverie he may be thrown, can entirely 
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cut himself off from the influence of external events, 
which must produce an effect on his mind, even when 
he is unconscious of their presence. As to the other 
condition, it is by the metaphysician set at open defiance; 
for his whole system is based on the supposition that 
by studying a single mind he can get the laws of 
all minds; so that while he, on the one hand, is unable 
to isolate his observations from disturbances, he, on 
the other hand, refuses to adopt the only remaining 
precaution—he refuses so to enlarge his survey as to 
eliminate the disturbances by which his observations are 
troubled. 

This is the first and fundamental objection to which 
metaphysicians are exposed, even on the threshold of 
their science. But, if we penetrate a little deeper, we 
shall meet with another circumstance, which, though less 
obvious, is equally decisive. After the metaphysician 
has taken for granted that, by studying one mind, he can 
discover the laws of all minds, he finds himself involved 
in a singular difficulty as soon as he begins to apply even 
this imperfect method. The difficulty to which I allude 
is one which, not being met with in any other pursuit, 
seems to have escaped the attention of those who are 
unacquainted with metaphysical controversies. To 
understand, therefore, its nature, it is requisite to give a 
short account of those two great schools, to one of which 
all metaphysicians must necessarily belong. 

In investigating the nature of the human mind, accord- 
ing to the metaphysical scheme, there are two methods 
of proceeding, both of which are equally obvious, and 
yet both of which lead to entirely different results. 
According to the first method, the inquirer begins by 
examining his sensations. According to the other 
method, he begins by examining his ideas. These two 
methods always have led, and always must lead, to 
conclusions diametrically opposed to each other. Nor 
are the reasons of this difficult to understand. In 
metaphysics, the mind is the instrument as well as the 
material on which the instrument is employed. The 
means by which the science must be worked out being 
thus the same as the object upon which it works, there 
arises a difficulty of a very peculiar kind. This difficulty 
is the impossibility of taking a comprehensive view of the 
whole of the mental phenomena; because, however 
extensive such a view may be, it must exclude the state 
of the mind by which, or in which, the view itself is 
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taken. Hence we may perceive what, I think, is a 
fundamental difference between physical and meta- 
physicalinquiries. In physics, there are several methods 
of proceeding, all of which lead to the same results. 
But in metaphysics, it will invariably be found, that if 
two men of equal ability, and equal honesty, employ 
different methods in the study of the mind, the con- 
clusions which they obtain will also be different. To 
those who are unversed in these matters, a few illustra- 
tions will set this inaclearer light. Metaphysicians who 
begin by the study of ideas observe in their own minds 
an idea of space. Whence, they ask, can this arise? 
It cannot, they say, owe its origin to the senses, because 
the senses only supply what is finite and contingent; 
whereas the idea of space is infinite and necessary. It 
is infinite, since we cannot conceive that space has an 
end; and it is necessary, since we cannot conceive the 
possibility of its non-existence. Thus far the idealist. 
But the sensualist, as he is called—he who begins, not 
with ideas, but with sensations—arrives at a very different 
conclusion. He remarks that we can have no idea of 
space until we have first had an idea of objects; and 
that the ideas of objects can only be the results of the 
sensations which those objects excite. As to the idea of 
space being necessary, this, he says, only results from 
the circumstance that we never can perceive an object 
which does not bear a certain position to some other 
object. This forms an indissoluble association between 
the idea of position and the idea of an object; and, as this 
association is constantly repeated before us, we at length 
find ourselves unable to conceive an object without 
position, or, in other words, without space. As to space 
being infinite, this, he says, is a notion we get by con- 
ceiving a continual addition to lines, or to surfaces, or 
to bulk, which are the three modifications of extension. 
On innumerable other points we find the same dis- 
crepancy between the two schools. The idealist, for 
example, asserts that our notions of cause, of time, of 
personal identity, and of substance, are universal and 
necessary; that they are simple; and that, not being 
susceptible of analysis, they must be referred to the 
original constitution of the mind. On the other hand, 
the sensationalist, so far from recognizing the simplicity 
of these ideas, considers them to be extremely complex, 
and looks upon their universality and necessity as 
merely the result of a frequent and intimate association. 
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This is the first important difference which is inevitably 
consequent on the adoption of different methods. The 
idealist is compelled to assert that necessary truths and 
contingent truths have a different origin. The sen- 
sationalist 1s bound to affirm that they have the same 
origin. The further these two great schools advance, 
the more marked does their divergence become. They 
are at open war in every department of morals, of philo- 
sophy, and of art. The idealists say that all men have 
essentially the same notion of the good, the true, and 
the beautiful. The sensationalists affirm that there is 
no such standard, because ideas depend upon sensations, 
and because the sensations of men depend upon the 
changes in their bodies, and upon the external events 
by which their bodies are affected. 

Such is a short specimen of the opposite conclusions 
to which the ablest metaphysicians have been driven, 
by the simple circumstance that they have pursued 
opposite methods of investigation. And this 1s the more 
important to observe, because, after these two methods 
have been employed, the resources of metaphysics are 
evidently exhausted. Both parties agree that mental 
laws can only be discovered by studying individual 
minds, and that there is nothing in the mind which is 
not the result either of reflection or of sensation. The 
only choice, therefore, they have to make is between 
subordinating the results of sensation to the laws of 
reflection, or else subordinating the results of reflection 
to the laws of sensation. Every system of metaphysics 
has been constructed according to one of these schemes ; 
and this must always continue to be the case, because, 
when the two schemes are added together, they include 
the totality of metaphysical phenomena. Each process 
is equally plausible; the supporters of each are equally 
confident; and, by the very nature of the dispute, it is 
impossible that any middle term should be found; nor 
can there ever be an umpire because no one can mediate 
between metaphysical controversies without being a 
metaphysician, and no one can be a metaphysician 
without being either a sensationalist or an idealist; in 
other words, without belonging to one of those very 
parties whose claims he professes to judge. 

On these grounds, we must, I think, arrive at the 
conclusion that, as metaphysicians are unavoidably, and 
by the very nature of their inquiry, broken up into two 
completely antagonistic schools, the relative truth of 
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which there are no means of ascertaining; as they, 
moreover, have but few resources, and as they use those 
resources according to a method by which no other 
science has ever been developed—we, looking at these 
things, ought not to expect that they can supply us with 
sufficient data for solving those great problems which the 
history of the human mind presents to our view. And 
whoever will take the pains fairly to estimate the present 
condition of mental philosophy must admit that, not- 
withstanding the influence it has always exercised over 
some of the most powerful minds, and through them over 
society at large, there is, nevertheless, no other study 
which has been so zealously prosecuted, so long con- 
tinued, and yet remains so barren of results. Inno other 
department has there been so much movement, and so 
little progress. Men of eminent abilities, and of the 
greatest integrity of purpose, have in every civilized 
country, for many centuries, been engaged in meta- 
physical inquiries; and yet at the present moment their 
systems, so far from approximating towards truth, are 
diverging from each other with a velocity which seems 
to be accelerated by the progress of knowledge. The 
incessant rivalry of the hostile schools, the violence with 
which they have been supported, and the exclusive and 
unphilosophic confidence with which each has advocated 
its own method—all these things have thrown the study 
of the mind into a confusion only to be compared to that 
in which the study of religion has been thrown by the 
controversies of the theologians. The consequence 1s 
that, if we except a very few of the laws of association, 
and perhaps I may add the modern theories of vision 
and of touch, there is not to be found in the whole com- 
pass of metaphysics a single principle of importance and 
at the same time of incontestable truth. Under these 
circumstances, it is impossible to avoid a suspicion that 
there is some fundamental error in the manner in which 
these inquiries have been prosecuted. For my own 
part, I believe that, by mere observation of our own 
minds, and even by such rude experiments as we are 
able to make upon them, it will be impossible to raise 
psychology to a science; and I entertain very little 
doubt that metaphysics can only be successfully studied 
by an investigation of history so comprehensive as to 
enable us to understand the conditions which govern the 
movements of the human race. | 


CHAPTER IV 


MENTAL LAWS ARE EITHER MORAL OR INTELLECTUAL. 
COMPARISON OF MORAL AND INTELLECTUAL LAWS, 
AND INQUIRY INTO THE EFFECT PRODUCED BY EACH 
ON THE PROGRESS OF SOCIETY 


In the preceding chapter, it has, I trust, been made 
apparent, that, whatever may hereafter be the case, we, 
looking merely at the present state of our knowledge, 
must pronounce the metaphysical method to be unequal 
to the task, often imposed upon it, of discovering the 
laws which regulate the movements of the human mind. 
We are, therefore, driven to the only remaining method, 
according to which mental phenomena are to be studied, 
not simply as they appear in the mind of the individual 
observer, but as they appear in the actions of mankind at 
large. The essential opposition between these two plans 
is very obvious: but it may perhaps be well to bring 
forward further illustration of the resources possessed 
by each for the investigation of truth; and for this 
purpose, I will select a subject which, though still im- 
pertectly understood, supplies a beautiful instance of 
the regularity with which, under the most conflicting 
circumstances, the great Laws of Nature are able to 
hold their course. 

The case to which I refer is that of the proportion 
kept up in the births of the sexes; a proportion which 
if it were to be greatly disturbed in any country, even 
for a single generation, would throw society into the 
most serious confusion, and would infallibly cause a 
great increase in the vices of the people. Now, it has 
always been suspected that, on an average, the male 
and female births are tolerably equal; but, until very 
recently, no one could tell whether or not they are 
precisely equal, or, if unequal, on which side there is an 
excess. The births being the physical result of physical 
antecedents, it was clearly seen that the laws of the 
births must be in those antecedents; that is to say, that 
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the causes of the proportion of the sexes must reside in 
the parents themselves. Under these circumstances, the 
question arose, if it was not possible to elucidate this 
difficulty by our knowledge of animal physiology; for 
it was plausibly said, ‘‘ Since physiology is a study of 
the laws of the body, and since all births are products 
resulting from the body, it follows that if we know the 
laws of the body, we shall know the laws of the birth.” 
This was the view taken by physiologists of our origin ; 
and this is precisely the view taken by metaphysicians 
of our history. Both parties believed that it was possible 
at once to rise to the cause of the phenomenon, and by 
studying its laws predict the phenomenon itself. The 
physiologist said, ‘‘ By studying individual bodies, and 
thus ascertaining the laws which regulate the union of 
the parents, I will discover the proportion of the sexes, 
because the proportion is merely the result to which the 
union gives rise.’ Just in the same way, the meta- 
physician says, ‘“‘ By studying individual minds, I will 
ascertain the laws which govern their movements; and 
in that way I will predict the movements of mankind, 
which are obviously compounded of the individual move- 
ments.’ These are the expectations which have been 
confidently held out, by physiologists respecting the laws 
of the sexes, and by metaphysicians respecting the laws 
of history. Towards the fulfilment, however, of these 
promises the metaphysicians have done absolutely 
nothing; nor have the physiologists been more success- 
ful, although their views have the support of anatomy, 
which admits of the employment of direct experiment, a 
resource unknown to metaphysics. But towards settling 
the present question, all this availed them nothing; and 
physiologists are not yet possessed of a single fact which 
throws any light on this problem: Is the number of 
roe births equal to female births, is it greater, or is it 
ess? 

These are questions to which all the resources of 
physiologists, from Aristotle down to our own time, 
afford no means of reply. And yet at the present day 
we, by the employment of what now seems a very 
natural method, are possessed of a truth which the 
united abilities of a long series of eminent men failed to 
discover, By the simple experiment of registering the 
number of births and their sexes; by extending this 
registration over several years, in different countries, 
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we have been able to eliminate all casual disturbances, 
and ascertain the existence of a law which, expressed in 
round numbers, is, that for every twenty girls there are 
born twenty-one boys: and we may confidently say 
that, although the operations of this law are of course 
liable to constant aberrations, the law itself is so power- 
ful that we know of no country in which during a 
single year the male births have not.been greater than 
the female ones. 

The importance and the beautiful regularity of this 
law make us regret that it still remains an empirical 
truth, not having yet been connected with the physical 
phenomena by which its operations are caused. But 
this is immaterial to my present purpose, which is only 
to notice the method by which the discovery has been 
made. For this method is obviously analogous to that 
by which I propose to investigate the operations of the 
human mind; while the old and unsuccessful method is 
analogous to that employed by the metaphysicians. As 
long as physiologists attempted to ascertain the laws of 
the proportion of sexes by individual experiments, they 
effected absolutely nothing towards the end they hoped 
to achieve. But when men became dissatisfied with 
these individual experiments, and, instead of them, began 
to collect observations less minute, but more compre- 
hensive, then it was that the great law of nature, for 
which during many centuries they had vainly searched, 
first became unfolded to their view. Precisely in the 
same way, as long as the human mind is only studied 
according to the narrow and contracted method of meta- 
physicians, we have every reason for thinking that the- 
laws which regulate its movements will remain unknown. 
If, therefore, we wish to effect anything of real moment, 
it becomes necessary that we should discard those old 
schemes, the insufficiency of which is demonstrated by 
experience as well as by reason; and that we should 
substitute in their place such a comprehensive survey of 
facts as will enable us to eliminate those disturbances 
which, owing to the impossibility of experiment, we 
shall never be able to isolate. 

The desire that I feel to make the preliminary views 
of this Introduction perfectly clear is my sole apology 
for having introduced a digression which, though adding 
nothing to the strength of the argument, may be found 
useful as illustrating it, and will at all events enable 
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ordinary readers to appreciate the value of the proposed 
method. It now remains for us to ascertain the manner 
in which, by the application of this method, the laws of 
mental progress may be most easily discovered. 

If, in the first place, we ask what this progress is, the 
answer seems very simple: that it is a two-fold progress, 
Moral and Intellectual; the first having more immediate 
relation to our duties, the second to our knowledge. 
This is a classification which has been frequently laid 
down, and with which most persons are familiar. And 
so far as history is a narration of results, there can be 
no doubt that the division is perfectly accurate. There 
can be no doubt that a people are not really advancing, 
if, on the one hand, their increasing ability is accom- 
panied by increasing vice, or if, on the other hand, 
while they are becoming more virtuous, they likewise 
become more ignorant. This double movement, moral 
and intellectual, is essential to the very idea of civiliza- 
tion, and includes the entire theory of mental progress. 
To be willing to perform our duty is the moral part; to 
know how to perform it is the intellectual part: while 
the closer these two parts are knit together, the greater 
the harmony with which they work; and the more 
accurately the means are adapted to the end, the more 
completely will the scheme of our life be accomplished, 
and the more securely shall we lay a foundation for the 
further advancement of mankind. 

A question, therefore, now arises of great moment : 
namely, which of these two parts or elements of mental 
progress is the more important. For the progress itself 
being the result of their united action, it becomes neces- 
sary to ascertain which of them works more powerfully, 
in order that we may subordinate the inferior element 
to the laws of the superior one. If the advance of 
civilization, and the general happiness of mankind, 
depend more on their moral feelings than on their intel- 
lectual knowledge, we must of course measure the pro- 
gress of society by those feelings; while if, on the other 
hand, it depends principally on their knowledge, we 
must take as our standard the amount and success of 
their intellectual activity. As soon as we know the 
relative energy of these two components, we shall treat 
them according to the usual plan for investigating truth; 
that is to say, we shall look at the product of their joint 
action as obeying the laws of the more powerful agent, 
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whose operations are casually disturbed by the inferior 
laws of the minor agent. 

In entering into this inquiry, we are met by a pre- 
liminary difficulty, arising from the loose and careless 
manner in which ordinary language is employed on 
subjects that require the greatest nicety and precision. 
For the expression, Moral and Intellectual Progress, is . 
suggestive of a serious fallacy. In the manner in which 
it is generally used, it conveys an idea that the moral 
and intellectual faculties of men are, in the advance of 
civilization, naturally more acute and more trustworthy 
than they were formerly. But this, though it may 
possibly be true, has never been proved. It may be 
that, owing to some physical causes still unknown, the 
average capacity of the brain is, if we compare long 
periods of time, becoming gradually greater; and that 
therefore the mind, which acts through the brain, is, 
even independently of education, increasing in aptitude 
and in the general competence of its views. Such, 
however, is still our ignorance of physical laws, and so 
completely are we in the dark as to the circumstances 
which regulate the hereditary transmission of character, 
temperament, and other personal peculiarities, that we 
must consider this alleged progress as a very doubtful 
point; and, in the present state of our knowledge, we 
cannot safely assume that there has been any permanent 
improvement in the moral or intellectual faculties of 
man, nor have we any decisive ground for saying that 
those faculties are likely to be greater in an infant born 
in the most civilized part of Europe, than in one born 
in the wildest region of a barbarous country. 

Whatever, therefore, the moral and intellectual pro- 
gress of men may be, it resolves itself not into a progress 
of natural capacity, but into a progress, if 1 may so say, 
of opportunity; that is, an improvement in the cir- 
cumstances under which that capacity after birth comes 
into play. Here, then, lies the gist of the whole matter. 
The progress is one, not of internal power, but of external 
advantage. The child born in a civilized land is not 
likely, as such, to be superior to one born among bar- 
barians; and the difference which ensues between the 
acts of the two children will be caused, so far as we 
know, solely by the pressure of external circumstances ; 
by which I mean the surrounding opinions, know- 
ledge, associations; in a word, the entire mental 
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atmosphere in which the two children are respectively 
nurtured. 

On this account it is evident that, if we look at 
mankind in the aggregate, their moral and intellectual 
conduct is regulated by the moral and intellectual notions 
prevalent in their own time. There are, of course, many 
persons who will rise above those notions, and many 
others who will sink below them. But such cases are 
exceptional, and form a very small proportion of the 
total amount of those who are nowise remarkable either 
for good or for evil. An immense majority of men must 
always remain in a middle state, neither very foolish 
nor very able, neither very virtuous nor very vicious, 
but slumbering on in a peaceful and decent mediocrity, 
adopting without much difficulty the current opinions of 
the day, making no inquiry, exciting no scandal, causing 
no wonder, just holding themselves on a level with their 
generation, and noiselessly conforming to the standard 
of morals and of knowledge common to the age and 
country in which they live. 

Now, it requires but a superficial acquaintance with 
history to be aware that this standard is constantly 
changing, and that it is never precisely the same even 
in the most similar countries, or in two _ successive 
generations in the same country. The opinions which 
are popular in any nation vary in many respects almost 
from year to year; and what in one period is attacked 
as a paradox or a heresy is in another period welcomed 
as a sober truth; which, however, in its turn is replaced 
by some subsequent novelty. This extreme mutability 
in the ordinary standard of human actions shows that 
the conditions on which the standard depends must them- 
selves be very mutable; and those conditions, whatever 
they may be, are evidently the originators of the moral 
and intellectual conduct of the great average of mankind. 

Here, then, we have a basis on which we can safely 
proceed. We know that the main cause of human actions 
is extremely variable; we have only, therefore, to apply 
this test to any set of circumstances which are supposed 
to be the cause, and, if we find that such circumstances 
are not very variable, we must infer that they are not 
the cause we are attempting to discover. 

Applying this test to moral motives, or to the dictates 
of what is called moral instinct, we shall at once see 
how extremely small is the influence those motives have 
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exercised over the progress of civilization. For there 
is, unquestionably, nothing to be found in the world 
which has undergone so little change as those great 
dogmas of which moral systems are composed. To do 
good to others; to sacrifice for their benefit your own 
wishes; to love your neighbour as yourself; to forgive 
your enemies; to restrain your passions; to honour 
your parents; to respect those who are set over you: 
these, and a few others, are the sole essentials of morals; 
but they have been known for thousands of years, and 
not one jot or tittle has been added to them by all the 
sermons, homilies, and text-books which moralists and 
theologians have been able to produce. 

But, if we contrast this stationary aspect of moral 
truths with the progressive aspect of intellectual truths, 
the difference is indeed startling. All the great moral 
systems which have exercised much influence have been 
fundamentally the same; all the great intellectual 
systems have been fundamentally different. In refer- 
ence to our moral conduct, there is not a single principle 
now known to the most cultivated Europeans which was 
not likewise known to the ancients. In reference to 
the conduct of our intellect, the moderns have not only 
made the most important additions to every department 
of knowledge that the ancients ever attempted to study, 
but, besides this, they have upset and revolutionized 
the old methods of inquiry; they have consolidated into 
one great scheme all those resources of induction which 
Aristotle alone dimly perceived; and they have created 
sciences, the faintest idea of which never entered the 
mind of the boldest thinker antiquity produced. 

These are, to every educated man, recognized and 
notorious facts; and the inference to be drawn from 
them is immediately obvious. Since civilization is the 
product of moral and intellectual agencies, and since 
that product is constantly changing, it evidently cannot 
be regulated by the stationary agent; because, when 
surrounding circumstances are unchanged, a stationary 
agent can only produce a stationary effect. The only 
other agent is the intellectual one; and that this is the 
real mover may be proved in two distinct ways: first, 
because being, aS we have already seen, either moral or 
intellectual, and being, as we have also seen, not moral, 
it must be intellectual; and, secondly, because the intel- 
lectual principle has an activity and a capacity for 
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adaptation, which, as I undertake to show, is quite 
sufficient to account for the extraordinary progress that, 
during several centuries, Europe has continued to make. 

Such are the main arguments by which my view is 
supported; but there are also other and collateral cir- 
cumstances which are well worthy of consideration. The 
first is that the intellectual principle is not only far 
more progressive than the moral principle, but is also 
far more permanent in its results. The acquisitions 
made by the intellect are, in every civilized country, 
carefully preserved, registered in certain well-understood 
formulas, and protected by the use of technical and > 
scientific language; they are easily handed down from 
one generation to another, and thus assuming an acces- 
sible, or, as it were, a tangible form, they often influence 
the most distant posterity, they become the heirlooms 
of mankind, the immortal bequest of the genius to 
which they owe their birth. But the good deeds effected 
by our moral faculties are less capable of transmission ; 
they are of a more private and retiring character; while, 
as the motives to which they owe their origin are gener- 
ally the result of self-discipline and of self-sacrifice, they 
have to be worked out by every man for himself; and 
thus, begun by each anew, they derive little benefit 
from the maxims of preceding experience, nor can they 
well be stored up for the use of future moralists. The 
consequence is that, although moral excellence is more 
amiable, and to most persons more attractive, than 
intellectual excellence, still, it must be confessed that, 
looking at ulterior results, it is far less active, less 
permanent, and, as I shall presently prove, less pro- 
ductive of real good. Indeed, if we examine the effects 
of the most active philanthropy, and of the largest and 
most disinterested kindness, we shall find that those 
effects are, comparatively speaking, short-lived; that 
there is only a small number of individuals they come 
in contact with and benefit; that they rarely survive 
the generation which witnessed their commencement ; 
and that, when they take the more durable form of 
founding great public charities, such institutions invari- 
ably fall, first into abuse, then into decay, and after a 
time are either destroyed or perverted from their original 
intention, mocking the effort by which it is vainly 
attempted to perpetuate the memory even of the purest 
and most energetic benevolence. 
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These conclusions are no doubt very unpalatable; 
and what makes them peculiarly offensive is that it is 
impossible to refute them. For the deeper we penetrate 
into this question, the more clearly shall we see the 
superiority of intellectual acquisitions over moral feeling. 
There is no instance on record of an ignorant man who, 
having good intentions, and supreme power to enforce 
them, has not done far more evil than good. And, 
whenever the intentions have been very eager, and the 
power very extensive, the evil has been enormous. But 
if you can diminish the sincerity of that man, if you 
can mix some alloy with his motives, you will likewise 
diminish the evil which he works. If he is selfish as 
well as ignorant, it will often happen that you may 
play off his vice against his ignorance, and by exciting 
his fears restrain his mischief. If, however, he has no 
fear, if he is entirely unselfish, if his sole object is the 
good of others, if he pursues that object with enthusiasm, 
upon a large scale, and with disinterested zeal, then it 
is that you have no check upon him, you have no means 
of preventing the calamities which, in an ignorant age, 
an ignorant man will be sure to inflict. How entirely 
this is verified by experience we may see in studying 
the history of religious persecution. To punish even a 
single man for his religious tenets 1s assuredly a crime 
of the deepest dye; but to punish a large body of men, 
to persecute an entire sect, to attempt to extirpate 
opinions, which, growing out of the state of society in 
which they arise, are themselves a manifestation of the 
marvellous and luxuriant fertility of the human mind— 
to do this is not only one of the most pernicious, but 
one of the most foolish, acts that can possibly be con- 
ceived. Nevertheless, it is an undoubted fact that an 
overwhelming majority of religious persecutors have been 
men of the purest intentions, of the most admirable 
and unsullied morals. It is impossible that this should 
be otherwise. For they are not bad-intentioned men 
who seek to enforce opinions which they believe to be 
good. Still less are they bad men who are so regardless 
of temporal considerations as to employ all the resources 
of their power, not for their own benefit, but for the 
purpose of propagating a religion which they think 
necessary to the future happiness of mankind. Such 
men as these are not bad, they are only ignorant; 
ignorant of the nature of truth, ignorant of the con- 
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sequences of their own acts. But, in a moral point of 
view, their motives are unimpeachable. Indeed, it is 
the very ardour of their sincerity which warms them 
into persecution. It is the holy zeal by which they are 
fired that quickens their fanaticism into a deadly activity. 
If you can impress any man with an absorbing conviction 
of the supreme importance of some moral or religious 
doctrine; if you can make him believe that those who 
reject that doctrine are doomed to eternal perdition ; 
if you then give that man power, and by means of his 
ignorance blind him to the ulterior consequences of his 
own act, he will infallibly persecute those who deny 
his doctrine; and the extent of his persecution will be 
regulated by the extent of his sincerity. Diminish the 
sincerity, and you will diminish the persecution: in 
other words, by weakening the virtue you may check 
the evil. This is a truth of which history furnishes 
such innumerable examples that to deny it would be 
not only to reject the plainest and most conclusive 
arguments, but to refuse the concurrent testimony of 
every age. I will merely select two cases, which, from 
the entire difference in their circumstances, are very 
apposite as illustrations: the first being from the history 
of Paganism, the other from the history of Christianity ; 
and both proving the inability of moral feelings to 
contro] religious persecution. 

I. The Roman emperors, as is well known, subjected 
the early Christians to persecutions, which, though they 
have been exaggerated, were frequent and very grievous. 
But what to some persons must appear extremely strange 
is that among the active authors of these cruelties we 
find the names of the best men who ever sat on the 
throne; while the worst and most infamous princes 
were precisely those who spared the Christians, and 
took no heed of their increase. The two most thoroughly 
depraved of all the emperors were certainly Commodus 
and Elagabalus; neither of whom persecuted the new 
religion, or indeed adopted any measures against it. 
They were too reckless of the future, too selfish, too 
absorbed in their own infamous pleasures, to mind 
whether truth or error prevailed; and, being thus in- 
different to the welfare of their subjects, they cared 
nothing about the progress of a creed, which they, as 
Pagan emperors, were bound to regard as a fatal and 
impious delusion. ‘They, therefore, allowed Christianity 
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to run its course, unchecked by those penal laws which 
more honest, but more mistaken, rulers would assuredly 
have enacted. We find accordingly that the great 
enemy of Christianity was Marcus Aurelius: a man of 
kindly temper, and of fearless, unflinching honesty, but 
whose reign was characterized by a persecution from 
which he would have refrained had he been less in 
earnest about the religion of his fathers. And to com- 
plete the argument, it may be added that the last and 
one of the most strenuous of the opponents of Christianity 
who occupied the throne of the Cesars was Julian: a 
prince of eminent probity, whose opinions are often 
attacked, but against whose moral conduct even calumny 
itself has hardly breathed a suspicion. 

II. The second illustration is supplied by Spain; a 
country of which it must be confessed that in no other 
have religious feelings exercised such sway over the 
affairs of men. No other European nation has produced 
sO many ardent and disinterested missionaries, zealous 
self-denying martyrs, who have cheerfully sacrificed their 
lives in order to propagate truths which they thought 
necessary to be known. Nowhere else have the spiritual 
classes been so long in the ascendant; nowhere else are 
the people so devout, the churches so crowded, the 
clergy so numerous. But the sincerity and the honesty 
of purpose by which the Spanish people, taken as a 
whole, have always been marked have not only been 
unable to prevent religious persecution, but have proved 
the means of encouraging it. If the nation had been 
more lukewarm, it would have been more tolerant. As 
it was, the preservation of the faith became the first 
consideration; and everything being sacrificed to this 
one object, it naturally happened that zeal begat cruelty, 
and the soil was prepared in which the Inquisition took 
root and flourished. The supporters of that barbarous 
institution were not hypocrites, but enthusiasts. Hypo- 
crites are for the most part too supple to be cruel. For 
cruelty is a stern and unbending passion; while hypo- 
crisy 1s a fawning and flexible art, which accommodates 
itself to human feelings, and flatters the weakness of 
men in order that it may gain its own ends. In Spain, 
the earnestness of the nation, being concentrated on a 
single topic, carried everything before it; and, hatred 
of heresy becoming a habit, persecution of heresy was 
thought a duty. The conscientious energy with which 
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that duty was fulfilled is seen in the history of the 
Spanish Church. Indeed, that the inquisitors were re- 
markable for an undeviating and incorruptible integrity 
may be proved in a variety of ways, and from different 
and independent sources of evidence. This is a question 
to which I shall hereafter return; but there are two 
testimonies which I cannot omit, because, from the 
circumstances attending them, they are peculiarly unim- 
peachable. Llorente, the great historian of the Inquisi- 
tion, and its bitter enemy, had access to its private 
papers; and yet, with the fullest means of information, 
he does not even insinuate a charge against the moral 
character of the inquisitors; but while execrating the 
cruelty of their conduct, he cannot deny the purity of 
their intentions. Thirty years earlier, Townsend, a 
clergyman of the Church of England, published his 
valuable work on Spain; and though, as a Protestant 
and an Englishman, he had every reason to be prejudiced 
against the infamous system which he describes, he also 
can bring no charge against those who .upheld it; but 
having occasion to mention its establishment at Barce- 
lona, one of its most important branches, he makes the 
remarkable admission that all its members are men of 
worth, and that most of them are of distinguished 
humanity. 

These facts, startling as they are, form a very small 
part of that vast mass of evidence which history con- 
tains, and which decisively proves the utter inability of 
moral feelings to diminish religious persecution. The 
way in which the diminution has been really effected, 
by the mere progress of intellectual acquirements, will 
be pointed out in another part of this volume; when 
we shall see that the great antagonist of intolerance is 
not humanity, but knowledge. It is to the diffusion of 
knowledge, and to that alone, that we owe the com- 
parative cessation of what is unquestionably the greatest 
evil men have ever inflicted on their own species. For 
that religious persecution is a greater evil than any 
other is apparent, not so much from the enormous and 
almost incredible number of its known victims, as from 
the fact that the unknown must be far more numerous, 
and that history gives no account of those who have 
been spared in the body, in order that they might suffer 
inthe mind. We hear much of martyrs and confessors— 
of those who were slain by the sword, or consumed in 
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the fire; but we know little of that still larger number 
who, by the mere threat of persecution, have been 
driven into an outward abandonment of their real 
opinions; and who, thus forced into an apostasy the 
heart abhors, have passed the remainder of their life in 
the practice of a constant and humiliating hypocrisy. 
It is this which is the real curse of religious persecution. 
For in this way, men being constrained to mask their 
thoughts, there arises a habit of securing safety by 
falsehood, and of purchasing impunity with deceit. In 
this way fraud becomes a necessary of life; insincerity 
is made a daily custom; the whole tone of public feeling 
is vitiated, and the gross amount of vice and of error 
fearfully increased. Surely, then, we have reason to 
say that, compared to this, all other crimes are of 
small account; and we may well be grateful for that 
increase of intellectual pursuits which has destroyed an 
evil that some among us would even now willingly 
restore. 

The principle I am advocating is of such immense 
importance in practice as well as in theory that I will 
give yet another instance of the energy with which ‘it 
works. The second greatest evil known to mankind— 
the one by which, with the exception of religious per- 
secution, most suffering has been caused—is, unquestion- 
ably, the practice of war. That this barbarous pursuit 
is, in the progress of society, steadily declining must 
be evident, even to the most hasty reader of European 
history. If we compare one country with another, we 
shall find that for a very long period wars have been 
becoming less frequent; and now so clearly is the move- 
ment marked that, until the late commencement of hos- 
tilities, we had remained at peace for nearly forty years : 
a Circumstance unparalleled, not only in our own country, 
but also in the annals of every other country which has 
been important enough to play a leading part in the 
affairs of the world. The question arises, as to what 
share our moral feelings have had in bringing about this 
great improvement. And if this question is answered, 
not according to preconceived opinions, but according 
to the evidence we possess, the answer will certainly be 
that those feelings have had no share at all. For it 
surely will not be pretended that the moderns have 
made any discoveries respecting the moral evils of war. 
On this head nothing is now known that has not been 
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known for many centuries. That defensive wars are 
just, and that offensive wars are unjust, are the only 
two principles which, on this subject, moralists are able 
to teach. These two principles were as clearly laid 
down, as well understood, and as universally admitted, 
in the Middle Ages, when there was never a week without 
war, as they are at the present moment, when war is 
deemed a rare and singular occurrence. Since, then, 
the actions of men respecting war have been gradually 
changing, while their moral knowledge respecting it has. 
not been changing, it is palpably evident that the 
changeable effect has not been produced by the un- 
changeable cause. It is impossible to conceive an argu- 
ment more decisive than this. If it can be proved that, 
during the last thousand years, moralists or theologians 
have pointed out a single evil caused by war, the exist- 
ence of which was unknown to their predecessors—if 
this can be proved, I will abandon the view for which I 
am contending. But if, as I most confidently assert, 
this cannot be proved, then it must be conceded that, 
no additions having been made on this subject to the 
stock of morals, no additions can have been made to 
the result which the morals produce. 

Thus far as to the influence exercised by moral feelings 
in increasing our distaste for war. But if, on the other 
hand, we turn to the human intellect, in the narrowest 
sense of the term, we shall find that every great increase 
in its activity has been a heavy blow to the warlike 
spirit. The full evidence for this I shall hereafter detail 
at considerable length; and in this Introduction I can 
only pretend to bring forward a few of those prominent 
points, which, being on the surface of history, will be at 
once understood. 

Of these points, one of the most obvious is that every 
important addition made to knowledge increases the 
authority of the intellectual classes, by increasing the 
resources which they have to wield. Now, the antago- 
nism between these classes and the military class is 
evident: it is the antagonism between thought and 
action, between the internal and the external, between 
argument and violence, between persuasion and force; 
or, to sum up the whole, between men who live by the 
pursuits of peace and those who live by the practice of 
war. Whatever, therefore, is favourable to one class is 
manifestly unfavourable to the other. Supposing the 
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remaining circumstances to be the same, it must happen, 
that, as the intellectual acquisitions of a people increase, 
their love of war will diminish; and if their intellectual 
acquisitions are very small, their love of war will be 
very great. In perfectly barbarous countries, there are 
no intellectual acquisitions; and the mind being a blank 
and a dreary waste, the only resource is external activity, 
the only merit personal courage. No account is made 
of any man unless he has killed an enemy; and the 
more he has killed, the greater the reputation he enjoys. 
This is the purely savage state; and it is the state in 
which military glory is most esteemed, and military 
men most respected. From this frightful debasement, 
even up to the summit of civilization, there is a long 
series of consecutive steps; gradations, at each of which 
something is taken from the dominion of force, and 
something given to the authority of thought. Slowly, 
and one by one, the intellectual and pacific classes begin 
to arise; at first held in great contempt by warriors, 
but nevertheless gradually gaining ground, increasing in 
number and in power, and at each increase weakening 
that old military spirit in which all other tendencies 
had formerly been absorbed. Trade, commerce, manu- 
factures, law, diplomacy, literature, science, philosophy 
-——all these things, originally unknown, became organized 
into separate studies, each study having a separate class, 
and each class insisting on the importance of its own 
pursuit. Of these classes, some are, no doubt, less pacific 
than others; but even those which are the least pacific, 
are, of course, more so than men whose associations are 
entirely military, and who see in every fresh war that 
chance of personal distinction from which, during peace, 
they are altogether debarred. 

Thus it is that, as civilization advances, an equipoise 
is established, and military ardour is balanced by motives 
which none but a cultivated people can feel. But, among 
a people whose intellect is not cultivated, such a balance 
can never exist. Of this we see a good illustration in 
the history of the present war. For the peculiarity of 
the great contest in which we are engaged is that it was 
produced, not by the conflicting interests of civilized 
countries, but by a rupture between Russia and Turkey, 
the two most barbarous monarchies now remaining in 
Europe. This is a very significant fact. It is highly 
characteristic of the actual condition of society that a 
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peace of unexampled length should have been broken, 
not,.as former peaces were broken, by a quarrel between 
two civilized nations, but by the encroachments of the 
uncivilized Russians on the still more uncivilized Turks. 
At an earlier period, the influence of intellectual, and 
therefore pacific, habits was indeed constantly increasing, 
but was still too weak, even in the most advanced 
countries, to control the old warlike habits : hence there 
arose a desire for conquest, which often outweighed all 
other feelings, and induced great nations like France 
and England to attack each other on the slightest 
pretence, and seek every opportunity of gratifying the 
vindictive hatred with which both contemplated the 
prosperity of their neighbour. Such, however is now 
the progress of affairs, that these two nations, laying 
aside the peevish and irritable jealousy they once enter- 
tained, are united in a common cause, and have drawn 
the sword, not for selfish purposes, but to protect the 
civilized world against the incursions of a barbarous foe. 

This is the leading feature which distinguishes the 
present war from its predecessors. That a peace should 
last for nearly forty years, and should then be inter- 
rupted, not, as heretofore, by hostilties between civilized 
states, but by the ambition of the only empire which 1s 
at once powerful and uncivilized—is one of many proofs 
that a dislike to war is a cultivated taste peculiar to an 
intellectual people. For no one will pretend that the 
.military predilections of Russia are caused by a low 
state of morals, or by a disregard of religious duttes. 
So far from this, all the evidence we have shows that 
vicious habits are not more common in Russia than in 
France or England; and it is certain that the Russians. 
submit to the teachings of the church with a docility 
greater than that displayed by their civihzed opponents. 
It is, therefore, clear that Russia is a warlike country, 
not because the inhabitants are immoral, but because 
they are unintellectual. The fault is in the head, not 
in the heart. In Russia, the national intellect being 
little cultivated, the intellectual classes lack influence; 
the military class, therefore, is supreme. In this early 
stage of society, there is as yet no middle rank, and 
consequently the thoughtful and pacific habits which 
spring from the middle ranks have no existence. The 
minds of men, deprived of mental pursuits, naturally 
turn to warlike ones, as the only resource remaining to 
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them. Hence itis that, in Russia, all ability is estimated 
by a military standard. The army is considered to be 
the greatest glory of the country: to win a battle, or 
outwit an enemy, is valued as one of the noblest achieve- 
ments of life; and civilians, whatever their merits may 
be, are despised by this barbarous people, as beings of 
an altogether inferior and subordinate character. 

In England, on the other hand, opposite causes have 
produced opposite results. With us intellectual progress 
is so rapid, and the authority of the middle class so 
great, that not only have military men no influence in 
the government of the state, but there seemed at one 
time even a danger lest we should push this feeling to 
an extreme; and lest, from our detestation of war, we 
should neglect those defensive precautions which the 
enmity of other nations makes it advisable to adopt. 
But this at least we may safely say, that, in our country, 
a love of war is, as a national taste, utterly extinct. 
And this vast result has been effected, not by moral 
teachings, nor by the dictates of moral instinct; but by 
the simple fact that in the progress of civilization. there 
have been formed certain classes of society which have 
an interest in the preservation of peace, and whose 
united authority is sufficient to control those other 
classes whose interest lies in the prosecution of war. 

It would be easy to conduct this argument further, 
and to prove how, by an increasing love of intellectual 
pursuits, the military service necessarily declines, not | 
only in reputation, but likewise in ability. In a back- 
ward state of society men of distinguished talents crowd 
to the army, and are proud to enrol themselves in its 
ranks. But, as society advances, new sources of activity 
are opened, and new professions arise, which, being 
essentially mental, offer to genius opportunities for success 
more rapid than any formerly known. The consequence 
is that in England, where these opportunities are more 
numerous than elsewhere, 1t nearly always happens that 
if a father has a son whose faculties are remarkable, he 
brings him up to one of the lay professions, where 
intellect, when accompanied by industry, is sure to be 
rewarded. If, however, the inferiority of the boy is 
obvious, a suitable remedy is at hand: he is made either 
a soldier or a clergyman; he is sent into the army, or 
hidden in the church. And this, as we shall hereafter 
see, is one of the reasons why, as society advances, the 
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ecclesiastical spirit and the military spirit never fail to 
decline. As soon as eminent men grow unwilling to 
enter any profession, the lustre of that profession will be 
tarnished : first its reputation will be lessened, and then 
its power will be abridged. This is the process through 
which Europe is actually passing, in regard both to the 
church and to the army. The evidence, so far as the 
ecclesiastical profession is concerned, will be found in 
another part of this work. The evidence respecting the 
military profession is equally decisive. For although 
that profession has in modern Europe produced a few 
men of undoubted genius, their number is so extremely 
small as to amaze us at the dearth of original ability. 
That the military class, taken as a whole, has a tendency 
to degenerate will become still more obvious if we com- 
pare long periods of time. In the ancient world, the 
leading warriors were not only possessed of considerable 
accomplishments, but were comprehensive thinkers in 
politics as well as in war, and were in every respect the 
first characters of their age. Thus—to give only a few 
specimens from a single people—we find that the three 
most successful statesmen Greece ever produced were 
Solon, Themistocles, and Epaminondas, all of whom 
were distinguished military commanders. Socrates, sup- 
posed by some to be the wisest of the ancients, was a 
soldier; and so was Plato; and so was Antisthenes, the 
celebrated founder of the Cynics. Atchytas, who gave 
a new direction to the Pythagorean philosophy; and 
Melissus, who developed the Eleatic philosophy—were 
both of them well-known generals, famous alike in litera- 
ture andin war. Among the most eminent orators, Peri- 
cles, Alcibiades, Andocides, Demosthenes, and A*schines 
were all members of the military profession; as also 
were the two greatest tragic writers, A¢schylus and 
Sophocles. Archilochus, who is said to have invented 
iambic verses, and whom Horace took as a model, was a 
soldier; and the same profession could likewise boast of 
Tyrtzus, one of the founders of elegiac poetry, and of 
Alczus, one of the best composers of lyric poetry. The 
most philosophic of all the Greek historians was certainly 
Thucydides; but he, as well as Xenophon and Polybius, 
held high military appointments, and on more than one 
occasion succeeded in changing the fortunes of war. In 
the midst of the hurry and turmoil of camps, these 
eminent men cultivated their minds to the highest point 
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that the knowledge of that age would allow: and so 
wide is the range of their thoughts, and such the beauty 
and dignity of their style, that their works are read by 
thousands who care nothing about the sieges and battles 
in which they were engaged. 

These were among the ornaments of the military pro- 
fession in the ancient world; and all of them wrote in 
the same language, and were read by the same people. 
But in the modern world this identical profession, includ- 
ing many millions of men, and covering the whole of 
Europe, has never been able, since the sixteenth century, 
to produce ten authors who have reached the first class 
either as writers or as thinkers. Descartes is an instance 
of a European soldier combining the two qualities; he 
being as remarkable for the exquisite beauty of his style 
as for the depth and originality of his inquiries. This, 
however, is a solitary case; and there is, I believe, no 
second one of a modern milwtary writer thus excelling in 
both departments. Certainly, the English army, during 
the last two hundred and fifty years, affords no example 
of it, and has, in fact, only possessed two authors, 
Raleigh and Napier, whose works are recognized as 
models, and are studied merely for their intrinsic merit. 
Still, this is simply in reference to style; and these two 
historians, notwithstanding their skill in composition, 
have never been reputed profound thinkers on difficult 
subjects, nor have they added anything of moment to 
the stock of our knowledge. In the same way, among 
the ancients, the most eminent soldiers were likewise 
the most eminent politicians, and the best leaders of the 
army were generally the best governors of the state. 
But here, again, the progress of society has wrought so 
pies a change that for a lomg period instances of this 

iave been excessively rare. Even Gustavus Adolphus 
and Frederick the Great failed ignominiously in their 
domestic policy, and showed themselves as short-sighted 
in the arts of peace as they were sagacious in the arts of 
war. Cromwell, Washington, and Napoleon are, per- 
haps, the only first-rate modern warriors of whom it can 
be fairly said that they were equally competent to govern 
a kingdom and command an army. And, if we look at 
England as furnishing a familiar illustration, we see 
this remark exemplified in our two greatest generals, 
Marlborough and Wellington. Marlborough was a man 
not only of the most idle and frivolous pursuits, but was 
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so miserably ignorant that his deficiencies made him the 
ridicule of his contemporaries; and of pohtics he had 
no other idea but to gain the favour of the sovereign 
by flattering his mistress, to desert the brother of that 
sovereign at his utmost need, and afterwards, by a double 
treachery, turn against his next benefactor, and engage 
in a criminal, as well as a foolish, correspondence with 
the very man whom a few years before he had infamously 
abandoned. These were the characteristics of the great- 
est conqueror of his age, the hero of a hundred fights, 
the victor of Blenheim and of Ramilies. As to our other 
great warrior, it is indeed true that the name of Welling- 
ton should never be pronounced by an Englishman with- 
out gratitude and respect: these feelings are, however, 
due solely to his vast military services, the importance 
of which it would ill become us to forget. But whoever 
has studied the civil history of England during the 
present century knows full well that this military chief, 
who in the field shone without a rival, and who, to his 
still greater glory be it said, possessed an integrity of 
purpose, an unflinching honesty, and a high moral feel- 
ing, which could not be surpassed, was nevertheless 
utterly unequal to the complicated exigencies of political 
life. It is notorious that in his views of the most impor- 
tant legislative measures he was always in the wrong. 
It is notorious, and the evidence of it stands recorded in 
our Parliamentary Debates, that every great measure 
which was carried, every great improvement, every great 
step in reform, every concession to the popular wishes, was 
strenuously opposed by the Duke of Wellington, became 
law in spite of his opposition, and after his mournful 
declarations that by such means the security of England 
would be seriously imperilled. Yet there is now hardly 
a forward schoolboy who does not know that to these 
very measures the present stability of our country is 
mainly owing. Experience, the great test of wisdom, has 
amply proved that those vast schemes of reform, which 
the Duke of Wellington spent his political hfe in oppos- 
ing, were, I will not say expedient or advisable, but were 
indispensably necessary. That policy of resisting the 
popular will which he constantly advised is precisely 
the policy which had been pursued since the Congress of 
Vienna in every monarchy except our own. The result 
of that policy its written for our instruction : it is written 
in that great explosion of popular passion, which in the 
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moment of its wrath upset the proudest thrones, de 
stroyed princely families, ruined noble houses, desolated 
beautiful cities. And if the counsel of our great general 
had been followed, if the just demands of the people had 
been refused—this same lesson would have been written 
in the annals of our own land; and we should most 
assuredly have been unable to escape the consequence of 
that terrible catastrophe in which the ignorance and 
selfishness of rulers did, only a few years ago, involve a. 
large part of the civilized world. 

Thus striking is the contrast between the military 
genius of ancient times and the military genius of modern 
Europe. The causes of this decay are clearly traceable 
to the circumstance that, owing to the immense increase 
of intellectual employments, few men of ability will now 
enter a profession into which, in antiquity, men of ability 
eagerly crowded, as supplying the best means of exer- 
cising those faculties which, in more civilized countries, 
are turned to a better account. This, indeed, is a very 
important change; and thus to transfer the most power- 
ful intellects from the arts of war to the arts of peace 
has been the slow work of many centuries, the gradual, 
but constant, encroachments of advancing knowledge. 
To write the histery of those encroachments would be to 
write the history of the human intellect—a task impos- 
sible for any single man adequately to perform. But 
the subject is one of such interest, and has been so little 
studied, that, though I have already carried this analysis 
farther than I had intended, I cannot refrain from 
noticing what appear to me to be the three leading ways 
in which the warlike spirit of the ancient world has been 
weakened by the progress of European knowledge. 

The first of these arose out of the invention of Gun- 
powder; which, though a warlike contrivance, has in its 
results been eminently serviceable to the interests of 
peace. This important invention is said to have been 
made in the thirteenth century; but was not in common 
use until the fourteenth, or even the beginning of the 
fifteenth, century. Scarcely had it come into operation, 
when it worked a great change in the whole scheme and 
practice of war. Before this time, it was considered the 
duty of nearly every citizen to be prepared to enter the 
military service, for the purpose either of defending his 
own country, or of attacking others. Standing armies 
were entirely unknown; and in their place there existed 
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a rude and barbarous militia, always ready for battle, 
and always unwilling to engage in those peaceful pursuits 
which were then universally despised. Nearly every 
man being a soldier, the military profession, as such, 
had no separate existence; or, to speak more properly, 
the whole of Europe composed one great army, in which 
all other professions were merged. To this the only 
exception was the ecclesiastical profession; but even 
that was affected by the general tendency, and it was 
not at all uncommon to see large bodies of troops led 
to the field by bishops and abbots, to most of whom 
the arts of war were in those days perfectly familiar. 
At all events, between these two professions men were 
necessarily divided: the only avocations were war and 
theology; and, if you refused to enter the church, you 
were bound to serve in the army. As a natural con- 
sequence, everything of real importance was altogether 
neglected. ‘There were, indeed, many priests and many 
warrlors, Many sermons and many battles. But, on 
the other hand, there was neither trade, nor commerce, 
nor manufactures; there was no science, no literature : 
the useful arts were entirely unknown; and even the 
highest ranks of society were unacquainted, not only with 
the most ordinary comforts, but with the commonest 
decencies of civilized life. 

But so soon as gunpowder came into use, there was 
laid the foundation of a great change. According to the 
old system, a man had only to possess, what he generally 
inherited from his father, either a sword or a bow, and 
he was ready equipped for the field. According to the 
new system, new means were required, and the equip- 
ment became more costly and more difficult. First, 
there was the supply of gunpowder; then there was the 
possession of muskets, which were expensive weapons, 
and considered difficult to manage. Then, too, there 
were other contrivances to which gunpowder naturally 
gave rise, such as pistols, bombs, mortars, shells, mines, 
and the like. All these things, by increasing the com- 
plication of the military art, increased the necessity of 
discipline and practice; while, at the same time, the 
change that was being effected in the ordinary weapons 
deprived the great majority of men of the possibility of 
procuring them. To suit these altered circumstances, a 
new system was organized : and it was found advisable 
to train up bodies of men for the sole purpose of war, 
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and to separate them as much as possible from those 
other employments in which formerly all soldiers were 
occasionally engaged. Thus it was that there arose 
standing armies; the first of which were formed in the 
middle of the fifteenth century, almost immediately after 
gunpowder was generally known. Thus, too, there arose 
the custom of employing mercenary troops; of which 
we find a few earlier instances, though the practice 
was not fully established until the latter part of the 
fourteenth century. 

The importance of this movement was soon seen by 
the change it effected in the classification of European 
society. The regular troops being, from their discipline, 
more serviceable against the enemy, and also more 
immediately under the control of the government, it 
naturally followed that, as their merits became under- 
stood, the old militia should fall, first into disrepute, then 
be neglected, and then sensibly diminish. At the same 
time, this diminution in the number of undisciplined 
soldiers deprived the country of a part of its warlike 
resources, and therefore made it necessary to pay more 
attention to the disciplined ones, and to confine them 
more exclusively to their military duties. Thus it was 
that a division was first broadly established between 
the soldier and the civilian; and there arose a separate 
military profession, which, consisting of a comparatively 
small number of the total amount of citizens, left the 
remainder to settle in some other pursuit. In this way 
immense bodies of men were gradually weaned from 
their old warlike habits; and being, as it were, forced 
into civil life, their energies became available for the 
general purposes of society, and for the cultivation of 
those arts of peace which had formerly been neglected. 
The result was that the European mind, instead of being, 
as heretofore, solely occupied either with war or with 
theology, now struck out into a middle path, and created 
those great branches of knowledge to which modern 
civilization owes its origin. In each successive genera- 
tion this tendency towards a separate organization was 
more marked; the utility of a division of labour became 
clearly recognized; and by this means knowledge itself 
advanced, the authority of this middle or intellectual 
class correspondingly increased. Each addition to its 
power lessened the weight of the other two classes, and 
checked those superstitious feelings and that love of war, 
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on which, in an early state of society, all enthusiasm is 
concentrated. The evidence of the growth and diffusion 
of this intellectual principle is so full and decisive that 
it would be possible, by combining all the branches of 
knowledge, to trace nearly the whole of its consecutive 
steps. At present, it is enough to say that, taking a 
general view, this third, or intellectual, class, first dis- 
played an independent, though still a vague, activity 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries; that in the 
sixteenth century, this activity, assuming a distinct form, 
showed itself in religious outbreaks; that in the seven- 
teenth century, its energy, becoming more practical, was 
turned against the abuses of government, and caused 
a series of rebellions, from which hardly any part of 
Europe escaped; and finally, that in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, it has extended its aim to every 
department of public and private life, diffusing educa- 
tion, teaching legislators, controlling kings, and, above 
all, settling on a sure foundation that supremacy of 
Public Opinion, to which not only constitutional princes, 
but even the most despotic sovereigns, are now rendered 
strictly amenable. 

These, indeed, are vast questions; and, without some 
knowledge of them, no one can understand the present 
condition of European society, or form the least idea of 
its future prospects. It is, however, sufficient that the 
reader can now perceive the way in which so slight a 
matter as the invention of gunpowder diminished the 
warlike spirit, by diminishing the number of persons to 
whom the practice of war was habitual. There were, no 
doubt, other and collateral circumstances which tended 
in the same direction; but the use of gunpowder was the 
most effectual, because, by increasing the difficulty and 
expense of war, it made a separate military profession 
indispensable; and thus, curtailing the action of the 
military spirit, left an overplus, an unemployed energy, 
which soon found its way to the pursuits of peace, 
infused into them a new life, and began to control that 
lust of conquest, which, though natural to a barbarous 
people, is the great enemy of knowledge, and is the 
most fatal of those diseased appetites by which even 
civilized countries are too often afflicted. 

The second intellectual movement by which the love 
of war has been lessened is much more recent, and has 
not yet produced the whole of its natural effects. 1 
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allude to the discoveries made by Political Economy : 
a branch of knowledge with which even the wisest of 
the ancients had not the least acquaintance, but which 
possesses an importance it would be difficult to exag- 
gerate, and is, moreover, remarkable as being the only 
subject immediately connected with the art of govern- 
ment that has yet been raised to a science. The prac- 
tical value of this noble study, though perhaps only fully 
known to the more advanced thinkers, is gradually 
becoming recognized by men of ordinary education : but 
even those by whom it is understood seem to have paid 
little attention to the way in which, by its influence, the 
interests of peace, and therefore of civilization, have 
been directly promoted. The manner in which this has 
been brought about I will endeavour to explain, as it 
will furnish another argument in support of that great 
principle which I wish to establish. 

It is well known that, among the different causes of 
war, commercial jealousy was formerly one of the most 
conspicuous; and there are numerous instances of quar- 
rels respecting the promulgation of some particular tariff, 
or the protection of some favourite manufacture. Dis- 
putes of this kind were founded upon the very ignorant, 
but the very natural, notion that the advantages of 
commerce depend upon the balance of trade, and that 
whatever is gained by one country must be lost by 
another. It was believed that wealth is composed 
entirely of money; and that it is, therefore, the essential 
interest of every people to import few commodities and 
much gold. Whenever this was done, affairs were said 
to be in a sound and healthy state; but, 1f this was not 
done, it was declared that we were being drained of our 
resources, and that some other country was getting the 
better of us, and was enriching itself at our expense. 
For this the only remedy was to negotiate a commercial 
treaty, which should oblige the offending nation to take 
more of our commodities, and give us more of their 
gold: if, however, they refused to sign the treaty, it 
became necessary to bring them to reason; and for this 
purpose an armament was fitted out to attack a people 
who, by lessening our wealth, had deprived us of that 
money by which alone trade could be extended in foreign 
markets. 

This misconception of the true nature of barter was 
formerly universal; and, being adopted even by the 
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ablest politicians, was not only an immediate cause of 
war, but increased those feelings of natural hatred by 
which war is encouraged; each country thinking that 
it had a direct interest in diminishing the wealth of its 
neighbours. In the seventeenth, or even late in the 
sixteenth, century there were, indeed, one or two eminent 
thinkers who exposed some of the fallacies upon which 
this opinion was based. But their arguments found no 
favour with those politicians by whom European affairs 
were then administered. It is doubtful if they were 
known; and it is certain that, if known, they were 
despised by statesmen and legislators, who, from the 
constancy of their practical occupations, cannot be sup- 
posed to have sufficient leisure to master each new 
discovery that is successively made; and who in con- 
sequence are, as a body, always in the rear of their 
age. The result was that they went blundering on in 
the old track, believing that no commerce could flourish 
without their interference, troubling that commerce by 
repeated and harassing regulations, and taking for 
granted that it was the duty of every government to 
benefit the trade of their own people by injuring the 
trade of others. 

But in the eighteenth century, a long course of events, 
which I shall hereafter trace, prepared the way for a 
spirit of improvement, and a desire for reform, of which 
the world had then seen no example. This great move- 
ment displayed its energy in every department of know- 
ledge; and now it was that a successful attempt was 
first made to raise Political Economy to a science, by 
discovering the laws which regulate the creation and 
diffusion of wealth. In the year 1776, Adam Smith 
published his Wealth of Nations ; which, looking at its 
ultimate results, is probably the most important book 
that has ever been written, and is certainly the most 
valuable contribution ever made by a single man towards 
establishing the principles on which government should 
be based. In this great work, the old theory of protec- 
tion as applied to commerce was destroyed in nearly all 
its parts; the doctrine of the balance of trade was not 
only attacked, but its falsehood was demonstrated; and 
innumerable absurdities, which had been accumulating 
for ages, were suddenly swept away. 

If the Wealth of Nations had appeared in any preceding 
century, it would have shared the fate of the great works 
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of Stafford and Serra; and, although the principles which 
it advocated would, no doubt, have excited the attention 
of speculative thinkers, they would, in all probability, 
have produced no effect on practical politicians, or, at all 
events, would only have exercised an indirect and pre- 
carious influence. But the diffusion of knowledge had 
now become so general that even our ordinary legislators 
were, in some degree, prepared for these great truths, 
which, in a former period, they would have despised as 
idle novelties. The result was that the doctrines of 
Adam Smith soon found their way into the House of 
Commons; and, being adopted by a few of the leading 
members, were listened to with astonishment by that 
great assembly, whose opinions were mainly regulated 
by the wisdom of their ancestors, and who were loth to 
believe that anything could be discovered by the moderns 
which was not already known to the ancients. But it is 
in vain that such men as these always set themselves up 
to resist the pressure of advancing knowledge. No great 
truth which has once been found has ever afterwards 
been lost; nor has any important discovery yet been 
made which has not eventually carried everything before 
it. Even so, the principles of Free Trade, as demon- 
strated by Adam Smith, and all the consequences which 
flow from them, were vainly struggled against by the 
most overwhelming majorities of both Houses of Par- 
liaament. Year by year the great truth made its way; 
always advancing, never receding. The majority was 
at first deserted by a few men of ability, then by ordinary 
men, then it became a minority, then even the minority 
began to dwindle; and at the present day, eighty years 
after the publication of Smith’s Wealth of Nations, there 
is not to be found any one of tolerable education who is 
not ashamed of holding opinions which, before the time 
of Adam Smith, were universally received. 

Such is the way in which great thinkers control the 
affairs of men, and by their discoveries regulate the 
march of nations. And truly the history of this one 
triumph alone should be enough to repress the presump- 
tion of statesmen and legislators, who so exaggerate the 
importance of their craft as to ascribe great results to 
their own shifting and temporary contrivances. For 
whence did they derive that knowledge of which they 
are always ready to assume the merit? How did they 
obtain their opinions? How did they get at their prin- 
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ciples? These are the elements of their success; and 
these they can only learn from their masters—from those 
great teachers, who, moved by the inspiration of genius, 
fertilize the world with their discoveries.. Well may it 
be said of Adam Smith, and said, too, without fear of 
contradiction, that this solitary Scotchman has, by the 
publication of one single work, contributed more towards 
the happiness of man, than has been effected by the 
united abilities of all the statesmen and legislators of 
whom history has preserved an authentic account. 

The result of these great discoveries I am not here 
concerned to examine, except so far as they aided in 
diminishing the energy of the warlike spirit. And the 
way in which they effected this may be easily stated. 
As long as it was generally believed that the wealth of 
a country consists of its gold, it was of course also 
believed that the sole object of trade is to increase the 
influx of the precious metals; it, therefore, became 
natural that Government should be expected to take 
measures by which such influx could be secured. This, 
however, could only be done by draining other countries 
of their gold; a result which they, for precisely the same 
reasons, strenuously resisted. The consequence was that 
any idea of real reciprocity was impossible: every com- 
mercial treaty was an attempt made by one nation to 
outwit another; every new tariff was a declaration of 
hostility ; and that which ought to be the most peaceable 
of all pursuits became one of the causes of those national 
jealousies and national animosities by which war is 
mainly promoted. But when it was once clearly under- 
stood that gold and silver are not wealth, but are merely 
the representatives of wealth; when men began to see 
that wealth itself solely consists of the value which skill 
and labour can add to the raw material, and that money 
is of no possible use to a nation except to measure and 
circulate their riches; when these great truths were 
recognized, all of the old notions respecting the balance 
of trade, and the supreme importance of the precious 
metals, at once fell to the ground. These enormous 
errors being dispersed, the true theory of barter was 
easily worked out. It was perceived that, if commerce 
is allowed to be free, its advantages will be shared by 
every country which engages in it; that, in the absence 
of monopoly, the benefits of trade are of necessity 
reciprocal; and that, so far from depending on the 
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amount of gold received, they simply arise from the 
facility with which a nation gets rid of those commodities 
which it can produce most cheaply, and receives in 
return those commodities which it could only produce 
at a great expense, but which the other nation can, from 
the skill of its workmen, or from the bounty of nature, 
afford to supply at a lower rate. From this it followed 
that, in a mercantile point of view, it would be as absurd 
to attempt to impoverish a people with whom we trade 
as it would be in a tradesman to wish for the insolvency 
of a rich and frequent customer. The result is that the 
commercial spirit, which formerly was often warlike, is 
now invariably pacific. And although it is perfectly 
true that not one merchant out of a hundred is familiar 
with the arguments on which these economical discoveries 
are founded, that does not prevent the effect which the 
discoveries themselves produce on his own mind. The 
mercantile class is, like every other, acted upon by causes 
which only a few members of that class are able to 
perceive. Thus, for instance, of all the innumerable 
opponents of protection, there are very few indeed who 
can give valid reasons to justify their opposition. But 
this does not prevent the opposition from taking place. 
For an immense majority of men always follow with 
implicit submission the spirit of their own time; and 
the spirit of the time is merely its knowledge, and the 
direction that knowledge takes. As, in the ordinary 
avocations of daily life, everyone is benefited, in the 
increase of his comforts, and of his general security, by 
the progress of many arts and sciences, of which perhaps 
he does not even know the name, just so is the mercantile 
class benefited by those great economical discoveries 
which, in the course of two generations, have already 
effected a complete change in the commercial legislation 
of this country, and which are now operating slowly, but 
steadily, upon those other European states where, public 
opinion being less powerful, it is more difficult to establish 
great truths and extirpate old abuses. While, therefore, 
it is perfectly true that among merchants a comparatively 
small number are acquainted with political economy, it 
is not the less true that they owe a large part of their 
wealth to the political economists; who, by removing 
the obstacles with which the ignorance of successive 
governments had impeded trade, have now settled on a 
solid foundation that commercial prosperity which is 
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by no means the least of our national glories. Most 
assuredly is it also true, that this same intellectual 
movement has lessened the chance of war, by ascer- 
taining the principles which ought to regulate our com- 
mercial relations with foreign countries; by proving, 
not only the inutility, but the positive mischief, caused 
by interfering with them; and finally, by exploding 
those long-established errors, which, inducing men to 
believe that nations are the natural enemies of each 
other, encouraged those evil feelings, and fostered those 
national jealousies, to the strength of which the military 
spirit owed no small share of its former influence. 

The third great cause by which the love of war has 
been weakened, is the way in which discoveries respecting 
the application of Steam to the purposes of travelling 
have facilitated the intercourse between different coun- 
tries, and thus aided in destroying that ignorant con- 
tempt which one nation is too apt to feel for another. 
Thus, for instance, the miserable and impudent false- 
hoods which a large class of English writers formerly 
directed against the morals and private character of the 
French, and, to their shame be it said, even against the 
chastity of French women, tended not a little to embitter 
the angry feelings then existing between the two first 
countries of Europe; irritating the English against 
French vices, irritating the French against English 
calumnies. In the same way, there was a time when 
every honest Englishman firmly believed that he could 
beat ten Frenchmen; a class of beings whom he held in 
sovereign contempt, as a lean and stunted race, who 
drank claret instead of brandy, who lived entirely off 
frogs; miserable infidels, who heard mass every Sunday, 
who bowed down before idols, and who even worshipped 
the Pope. On the other hand, the French were taught 
to despise us, as rude unlettered barbarians, without 
either taste or humanity; surly, ill-conditioned men, 
living in an unhappy climate, where a perpetual fog, 
only varied by rain, prevented the sun from ever being 
seen; suffering from so deep and inveterate a melan- 
choly, that physicians had called it the English spleen; 
and under the influence of this cruel malady constantly 
committing suicide, particularly in November, when 
we were well known to hang and shoot ourselves by 
thousands. 

Whoever has looked much into the older literature 
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of France and England knows that these were the 
opinions which the two first nations of Europe, in the 
ignorance and simplicity of their hearts, held respecting 
each other. But the progress of improvement, by bring- 
ing the two countries into close and intimate contact, 
has dissipated these foolish prejudices, and taught each 
people to admire, and, what is still more important, to 
respect, each other. And the greater the contact, the 
greater the respect. J[*or, whatever theologians may 
choose to assert, it is certain that mankind at large has 
far more virtue than vice, and that in every country 
good actions are more frequent than bad ones. Indeed, 
if this were otherwise, the preponderance of evil would 
long since have destroyed the human race, and not even 
have left a single man to lament the degeneracy of his 
species. An additional proof of this is the fact that the 
more nations associate with each other, and the more 
they see and know of their fellow-creatures, the more 
quickly do ancient enmities disappear. This is because 
an enlarged experience proves that mankind is not so 
radically bad as we from our infancy are taught to 
believe. But if vices were really more frequent than 
virtues, the result would be that the increasing amal- 
gamation of society would increase our bad opinion of 
others; because, though we may love our own vices, we 
do not generally love the vices of our neighbours. So 
far, however, is this from being the actual consequence, 
that it has always been found that those whose extensive 
knowledge makes them best acquainted with the general 
course of human actions are precisely those who take the 
most favourable view of them. The greatest observer 
and the most profound thinker is invariably the most 
lenient judge. It is the solitary misanthrope, brooding 
over his fancied wrongs, who is most prone to depreciate 
the good qualities of our nature, and exaggerate its bad 
ones. Or else it is some foolish and ignorant monk, who, 
dreaming away his existence in an idle solitude, flatters 
his own vanity by denouncing the vices of others; and 
thus declaiming against the enjoyments of life, revenges 
himself on that society from which by his own super- 
stition he is excluded. These are the sort of men who 
insist most strongly on the corruption of our nature, and 
on the.degeneracy into which we have fallen. The enor- 
mous evil which such opinions have brought about is 
well understood by those who have studied the history 
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of countries in which they are, and have been, most 
prevalent. Hence it is that, among the innumerable 
benefits derived from advancing knowledge, there are 
few more important than those improved facilities of 
communication, which, by increasing the frequency with 
which nations and individuals are brought into contact, 
have, to an extraordinary extent, corrected their pre- 
judices, raised the opinion which each forms of the other, 
diminished their mutual hostility, and thus diffusing a 
more favourable view of our common nature, have stimu- 
lated us to develop those boundless resources of the 
human understanding, the very existence of which it 
was once considered almost a heresy to assert. 

This is precisely what has occurred in modern Europe. 
The French and English people have, by the mere force 
of increased contact, learned to think more favourably 
of each other, and to discard that foolish contempt in 
which both nations formerly indulged. In this, as in all 
cases, the better one civilized country 1s acquainted with 
another, the more it will find to respect and to imitate. 
For, of all the causes of national hatred, ignorance is the 
most powerful. When you increase the contact, you 
remove the ignorance, and thus you diminish the hatred. 
This is the true bond of charity; and it is worth all the 
lessons which moralists and divines are able to teach. 
They have pursued their vocation for centuries, without 
producing the least effect in lessening the frequency of 
war. But it may be said without the slightest exaggera- 
tion that every new railroad which is laid down, and 
every fresh steamer which crosses the Channel, are addi- 
tional guarantees for the preservation of that long and 
unbroken peace which, during forty years, has knit 
together the fortunes and the interests of the two most 
civilized nations of the earth. 

I have thus, so far as my knowledge will permit, en- 
deavoured to indicate the causes which have diminished 
religious persecution and war: the two greatest evils 
with which men have yet contrived to afflict their fellow- 
creatures. . . . The causes of the decline of the warlike 
spirit I have examined at considerable, and, perhaps, to 
some readers, at tedious, length, and the result of that 
examination has been that the decline is owing to the 
increase of the intellectual classes, to whom the military 
classes are necessarily antagonistic. In pushing the in- 
quiry a little deeper, we have, by still further analysis, 
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ascertained the existence of three vast though subsidiary 
causes, by which the general movement has been acceler- 
ated. These are—the invention of Gunpowder, the dis- 
coveries of Political Economy, and the discovery of 
improved means of Locomotion. Such are the three 
great modes or channels by which the progress of know- 
ledge has weakened the old warlike spirit; and the way 
in which they have effected this has, I trust, been clearly 
pointed out. The facts and arguments which I have 
brought forward have, I can conscientiously say, been 
subjected to careful and repeated scrutiny; and I am 
quite unable to see on what possible ground their 
accuracy is to be impugned. That they will be dis- 
agreeable to certain classes | am well aware; but the 
unpleasantness of a statement is hardly to be considered 
a proof of its falsehood. The sources from which the 
evidence has been derived are fully indicated; and the 
arguments, I hope, fairly stated. And from them there 
results a most important conclusion. From them we 
are bound to infer that the two oldest, greatest, most 
inveterate, and most widely-spread evils which have ever 
been known are constantly, though, on the whole, slowly, 
diminishing; and that their diminution has been effected, 
not at all by moral feelings, nor by moral teachings, but 
solely by the activity of the human intellect, and by 
the inventions and discoveries which, in a long course of 
successive ages, man has been able to make. 

Since, then, in the two most important phenomena 
which the progress of society presents, the moral laws 
have been steadily and invariably subordinate to the 
intellectual laws, there arises a strong presumption that 
in inferior matters the same process has been followed. 
To prove this in its full extent, and thus raise the pre- 
sumption to an absolute certainty, would be to write, 
not an Introduction to history, but the History itself. 
The reader must, therefore, be satisfied for the present 
with what, Iam conscious, is merely an approach towards 
demonstration; and the complete demonstration must 
necessarily be reserved for the future volumes of this 
work: in which I pledge myself to show that the pro- 
gress Europe has made from barbarism to civilization is 
entirely due to its intellectual activity; that the leading 
countries have now, for some centuries, advanced suff- 
ciently far to shake off the influence of those physical 
agencies by which in an earlier state their career might 
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have been troubled; and that, although the moral 
agencies are still powerful, and still cause occasional 
disturbances, these are but aberrations, which, if we 
compare long periods of time, balance each other, and 
thus in the total amount entirely disappear. So that, 
in a great and comprehensive view, the changes in every 
civilized people are, in their aggregate, dependent solely 
on three things: ‘first; on the amount of knowledge 
possessed by their ablest men; secondly, on the direction 
which that knowledge takes, ‘that is to say, the sort of 
subjects to which it refers: thirdly, and above all, on 
the extent to which the knowledge 1s diffused, and the 
freedom with which it pervades all classes of society. 
These are the three great movers of every civilized 
country; and although their operation is frequently dis- 
turbed by the vices or the virtues of powerful individuals, 
such moral feelings correct each other, and the average 
of long periods remains unaffected. Owing to causes of 
which we are ignorant, the moral qualities do, no doubt, 
constantly vary; so that in one man, or perhaps even 
in one generation, there will be an excess of good inten- 
tions; in another an excess of bad ones. But we have 
no reason to think that any permanent change has been 
effected in the proportion which those who naturally 
possess good intentions bear to those in whom bad ones 
seem to be inherent. In what may be called the innate 
and original morals of mankind there is, so far as we 
are aware, no progress. Of the different passions with 
which we are born, some are more prevalent at one time, 
some at another; but experience teaches us that, as 
they are always antagonistic, they are held in balance 
by the force of their own opposition. The activity of 
one motive is corrected by the activity of another. For 
to every vice there is a corresponding virtue. Cruelty 
is counteracted by benevolence; sympathy is excited by 
suffering; the injustice of some provokes the charity of 
others; new evils are met by new remedies, and even 
the most enormous offences that have ever been known 
have left behind them no permanent impression. The 
desolation of countries and the slaughter of men are 
losses which never fail to be repaired, and at the distance 
of a few centuries every vestige of them is effaced. The 
gigantic crimes of Alexander or Napoleon become after 
a time void of effect, and the affairs of the world return 
to their former level. This is the ebb and flow of history, 
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the perpetual flux to which by the laws of our nature 
we are subject. Above all this, there is a far higher 
movement; and as the tide rolls on, now advancing, 
now receding, there is, amid its endless fluctuations, one 
thing, and one alone, which endures for ever. The 
actions of bad men produce only temporary evil, the 
actions of good men only temporary good; and even- 
tually the good and the evil altogether subside, are 
neutralized by subsequent generations, absorbed by the 
incessant movements of future ages. But the discoveries 
of great men never leave us; they are immortal, they 
contain those eternal truths which survive the shock of 
empires, outlive the struggles of rival creeds, and witness 
the decay of successive religions. All these have their 
different measures and their different standards; one 
set of opinions for one age, another set for another. 
They pass away like a dream; they are as the fabric of 
a vision, which leaves not a wrack behind. The dis- 
coveries of genius alone remain: it is to them we owe 
all that we now have, they are for all ages and all times ; 
never young, and never old, they bear the seeds of their 
own life; they flow on in a perennial and undying 
stream; they are essentially cumulative, and, giving 
birth to the additions which they subsequently receive, 
they thus influence the most distant posterity, and after 
the lapse of centuries produce more effect than they were 
able to do even at the moment of their promulgation. 


CHAPTER V 


INQUIRY INTO THE INFLUENCE EXERCISED BY RELIGION, 
LITERATURE, AND GOVERNMENT 


By applying to the history of Man those methods of 
investigation which have been found successful in other 
branches of knowledge, and by rejecting all preconceived 
notions which would not bear the test of those methods, 
we have arrived at certain results, the heads of which it 
may now be convenient to recapitulate. We have seen 
that our actions, being solely the result of internal and 
external agencies, must be explicable by the laws of those 
agencies; that is to say, by mental laws and by physical 
laws. We have also seen that mental laws are, in Europe, 
more powerful than physical laws; and that, in the pro- 
gress of civilization, their superiority is constantly in- 
creasing, because advancing knowledge multiplies the 
resources of the mind, but leaves the old resources of 
nature stationary. On this account, we have treated 
the mental laws as being the great regulators of progress ; 
and we have looked at the physical laws as occupying a 
subordinate place, and as merely displaying themselves in 
occasional disturbances, the force and frequency of which 
have been long declining, and are now, on a large average, 
almost inoperative. Having, by this means, resolved the 
study of what may be called the dynamics of society into 
the study of the laws of the mind, we have subjected these 
last to a similar analysis; and we have found that they 
consist of two parts, namely, moral laws and intellectual 
laws. By comparing these two parts, we have clearly 
ascertained the vast superiority of the intellectual laws; 
and we have seen that, as the progress of civilization is 
marked by the triumph of the mental laws over the 
physical, just so is it marked by the triumph of the intel- 
lectual laws over the moral ones. This important infer- 
ence rests on two distinct arguments. First, that moral 
truths being stationary, and intellectual truths being 
progressive, it is highly improbable that the progress of 
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society should be due to moral knowledge, which for many 
centuries has remained the same, rather than to intel- 
lectual knowledge, which for many centuries has been 
incessantly advancing. The other argument consists in 
the fact, that the two greatest evils known to mankind 
have not been diminished by moral improvement; but 
have been, and still are, yielding to the influence of 
intellectual discoveries. From all this it evidently 
follows that, if we wish to ascertain the conditions which 
regulate the progress of modern civilization, we must seek 
them in the history of the amount and diffusion of intel- 
lectual knowledge; and we must consider physical 
phenomena and moral principles as causing, no doubt, 
great aberrations in short periods, but in long periods 
correcting and balancing themselves, and thus leaving 
the intellectual laws to act uncontrolled by these inferior 
and subordinate agents. 

Such is the conclusion to which we have been led by 
successive analyses, and on which we now take our stand. 
The actions of individuals are greatly affected by their 
moral feelings and by their passions; but these being 
antagonistic to the passions and feelings of other indi- 
viduals, are balanced by them; so that their effect is, in 
the great average of human affairs, nowhere to be seen; 
and the total actions of mankind, considered as a whole, 
are left to be regulated by the total knowledge of which 
mankind is possessed. And of the way in which indi- 
vidual feeling and individual caprice are thus absorbed > 
and neutralized we find a clear illustration in the facts 
already brought forward respecting the history of crime. 
For by those facts it is decisively proved that the amount 
of crime committed in a country is, year after year, repro- 
duced with the most startling uniformity, not being in the 
least affected by those capricious and personal feelings to 
which human actions are too often referred. But if, 
instead of examining the history of crime year by year, 
we were to examine it month by month, we should find less 
regularity; and if we were to examine it hour by hour, 
we should find no regularity at all; neither would its regu- 
larity be seen if, instead of the criminal records of a 
whole country, we only knew those of a single street, or of 
a single family. This is because the great social laws by 
which crime is governed can only be perceived after 
observing great numbers or long periods; but in a small 
number, and a short period, the individual moral principle 
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triumphs, and disturbs the operation of the larger and 
intellectual law. While, therefore, the moral feelings by 
which a man is urged to commit a crime, or to abstain 
from it, will produce an immense effect on the amount of 
his own crimes, they will produce no effect on the amount 
of crimes committed by the society to which he belongs; 
because, in the long run, they are sure to be neutralized 
by opposite moral feelings, which cause in other men an 
opposite conduct. Just in the same way, we are all 
sensible that moral principles do affect nearly the whole 
of our actions; but we have incontrovertible proof that 
they produce not the least effect on mankind in the 
aggregate, or even on men in very large masses, provided 
that we take the precaution of studying social phenomena 
for a period sufficiently long, and on a scale sufficiently 
great, to enable the superior laws to come into uncon- 
trolled operation. 

The totality of human actions being thus, from the 
highest point of view, governed by the totality of human 
knowledge, it might seem a simple matter to collect the 
evidence of the knowledge, and, by subjecting it to suc- 
cessive generalizations, ascertain the whole of the laws 
which regulate the progress of civilization. And that this 
will be eventually done I do not entertain the slightest 
doubt. But, unfortunately, history has been written by 
men so inadequate to the great task they have undertaken 
that few of the necessary materials have yet been brought 
together. Instead of telling us those things which alone 
have any value—instead of giving us information respect- 
ing the progress of knowledge, and the way in which man- 
kind has been affected by the diffusion of that knowledge 
—instead of these things, the vast majority of historians 
fill their works with the most trifling and miserable 
details: personal anecdotes of kings and courts; inter- 
minable relations of what was said by one minister, and 
what was thought by another; and, what is worse than 
all, long accounts of campaigns, battles, and sieges, very 
interesting to those engaged in them, but to us utterly 
useless, because they neither furnish new truths, nor do 
they supply the means by which new truths may be dis- 
covered. This is the real impediment which now stops 
our advance. It is this want of judgment, and this 
ignorance of what is most worthy of selection, which 
deprives us of materials that ought long since to have 
been accumulated, arranged, and stored-up for future use. 
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In other great branches of knowledge, observation has 
preceded discovery; first the facts have been registered, 
and then their laws have been found. Butin the study of 
the history of Man, the important facts have been 
neglected, and the unimportant ones preserved. The 
consequence is that whoever now attempts to generalize 
historical phenomena must collect the facts, as well as con- 
duct the generalization. He finds nothing ready to his 
hand. He must be the mason as well as the architect ; 
he must not only scheme the edifice, but likewise excavate 
the quarry. The necessity of performing this double 
labour entails upon the philosopher such enormous 
drudgery that the limits of an entire life are unequal to 
the task; and history, instead of being ripe, as it ought to 
be, for complete and exhaustive generalizations, is still in 
so crude and informal a state, that not the most deter- 
mined and protracted industry will enable any one to 
comprehend the really important actions of mankind, 
during even so short a period as two successive centuries. 

On account of these things, 1 have long since abandoned 
my original scheme; and I have reluctantly determined 
to write the history, not of general civilization, but of the 
Civilization of a single people. While, however, by this 
means, we curtail the field of inquiry, we unfortunately 
diminish the resources of which the inquiry is possessed. 
For although it is perfectly true that the totality of 
human actions, if considered in long periods, depends on 
the totality of human knowledge, it must be allowed that 
this great principle, when applied only to one country, 
loses something of its original value. The more we 
diminish our observations, the greater becomes the 
uncertainty of the average; in other words, the greater 
the chance of the operation of the larger laws being 
troubled by the operation of the smaller. The inter- 
ference of foreign governments; the influence exercised 
by the opinions, literature, and customs of a foreign 
people; their invasions, perhaps even their conquests ; the 
forcible introduction by them of new religions, new laws, 
and new manners—all these things are perturbations, 
which, in a view of universal history, equalize each other, 
but which, in any one country, are apt to disturb the 
natural march, and thus render the movements of 
civilization more difficult to calculate. The manner in 
which I have endeavoured to meet this difficulty will be 
presently stated; but what I first wish to point out are 
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the reasons which have induced me to select the history 
of England as more important than any other, and there- 
fore as the most worthy of being subjected to a complete 
and philosophic investigation. 

Now, it is evident that, inasmuch as the great advan- 
tage of studying past events consists in the possibility of 
ascertaining the laws by which they were governed, the 
history of any people will become more valuable in pro- 
portion as their movements have been least disturbed 
by agencies not arising from themselves. Every foreign 
or external influence which is brought to bear upon a 
nation is an interference with its natural development, 
and therefore complicates the circumstances we seek to 
investigate. Tosimplify complications is, in all branches 
of knowledge, the first essential of success. This is very 
familiar to the cultivators of physical science, who are 
often able, by a single experiment, to discover a truth 
which innumerable observations had vainly searched ; 
the reason being that, by experimenting on phenomena, 
we can disentangle them from their complications; and 
thus isolating them from the interference of unknown 
agencies, we leave them, as it were, to run their own 
course, and disclose the operation of their own law. 

This, then, is the true standard by which we must 
measure the value of the history of any nation. The 
importance of the history of a country depends, not upon 
the splendour of its exploits, but upon the degree to 
which its actions are due to causes springing out of itself. 
If, therefore, we could find some civilized people who had 
worked out their civilization entirely by themselves ; who 
had escaped all foreign influence, and who had been 
neither benefited nor retarded by the personal peculiari- 
ties of their rulers, the history of such a people would be 
of paramount importance; because it would present a 
condition of normal and inherent development; it would 
show the laws of progress acting in a state of isolation; it 
would be, in fact, an experiment ready-made, and would 
possess all the value of that artificial contrivance to which 
natural science is so much indebted. 

To find such a people as this is obviously impossible ; 
but the duty of the philosophic historian is to select for 
his especial study the country in which the conditions 
have been most closely followed. Now, it will be readily 
admitted, not only by ourselves, but by intelligent 
foreigners, that in England, during, at all events, the last 
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three centuries, this has been done more constantly and 
more successfully than in any other country. I say 
nothing of the number of our discoveries, the brilliancy of 
our literature, or the success of our arms. These are 
invidious topics; and other nations may perhaps deny to 
us those superior merits which we are apt to exaggerate. 
But I take up this single position that, of all European 
countries, England is the one where, during the longest 
period, the government has been most quiescent, and the 
people most active; where popular freedom has been 
settled on the widest basis; where each man is most able 
to say what he thinks, and do what he likes; where every 
one can follow his own bent, and propagate his own 
opinions; where, religious persecution being little known, 
the play and flow of the human mind may be clearly seen, 
unchecked by those restraints to which it is elsewhere 
subjected ; where the profession of heresy is least danger- 
ous, and the practice of dissent most common; where 
hostile creeds flourish side by side, and rise and decay 
without disturbance, according to the wants of the 
people, unaffected by the wishes of the church, and uncon- 
trolled by the authority of the state; where all interests, 
and all classes, both spiritual and temporal, are most left 
to take care of themselves; where that meddlesome 
doctrine called Protection was first attacked, and where 
alone it has been destroyed; and where, in a word, those 
dangerous extremes to which interference gives rise hav- 
ing been avoided, despotism and rebellion are equally 
rare, and concession being recognized as the groundwork 
of policy, the national progress has been least disturbed 
by the power of privileged classes, by the influence of 
particular sects, or by the violence of arbitrary rulers. 
That these are the characteristics of English history is 
notorious; to some men a matter of boast, to others of 
regret. And when to these circumstances we add that 
England, owing to its insular formation, was, until the 
middle of the last century, rarely visited by foreigners, it 
becomes evident that, in our progress as a people, we have 
been less affected than any other by the two main sources 
of interference, namely, the authority of government, and 
the influence of foreigners. In the sixteenth century, it 
became a fashion among the English nobility to travel 
abroad; but it was by no means the fashion for foreign 
nobility to travel in England. In the seventeenth 
century, the custom of travelling for amusement spread 
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so much that, among the rich and idle classes, there were 
few Englishmen who did not, at least once in their life, 
cross the Channel; while the same classes in other 
countries, partly because they were less wealthy, partly 
from an inveterate dislike to the sea, hardly ever entered 
our island, unless compelled to do so on some particular 
business. The result was that in other countries, and 
particularly in France and Italy, the inhabitants of the 
great cities became gradually accustomed to foreigners, 
and, like all men, were imperceptibly influenced by what 
they often saw. On the other hand, there were many ot 
our cities in which none but Englishmen ever set their 
feet; and inhabitants, even of the metropolis, might 
grow old without having once seen a single foreigner, 
except, perhaps, some duil and pompous ambassador 
taking his airing on the banks of the Thames. And 
although it is often said that, after the restoration of 
Charles II, our national character began to be greatly 
influenced by I’rench example, this, as I shall fully prove, 
was confined to that small and insignificant part of society 
which hung about the court; nor did it produce any 
marked effect upon the two most important classes—the 
intellectual class and the industrial class. The move- 
ment may, indeed, be traced in the most worthless parts 
of our literature—in the shameless productions of Buck- 
ingham, Dorsct, Etherege, Killigrew, Mulgrave, Rochester, 
and Sedley. But neither then, nor at a much later period, 
were any of our great thinkers influenced by the intellect 
of France; on the contrary, we find in their ideas, and 
even in their style, a certain rough and native vigour, 
which, though offensive to our more polished neighbours, 
has at least the merit of being the indigenous product of 
our own country. The origin and extent of that con- 
nexion between the French and English intellects which 
subsequently arose is a subject of immense importance; 
but, like most others of real value, it has been aad 
neglected by historians. In the present work, I shall 
attempt to supply this deficiency : in the mean time I 
may say that, although we have been, and still are, 
greatly indebted to the French for our improvement in 
taste, in refinement, in manners, and indeed in all the 
amenities of life, we have borrowed from them nothing 
absolutely essential, nothing by which the destinies of 
nations are permanently altered. On the other hand, 
the French have not only borrowed from us some very 
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valuable political institutions, but even the most import- 
ant event in French history is due, in no small degree, 
to our influence. Their revolution of 1789 was, as is 
well known, brought about, or, to speak more properly, 
was mainly instigated, by a few great men, whose works, 
and afterwards whose speeches, roused the people to 
resistance; but what is less known, and nevertheless is 
certainly true, is that these eminent leaders learnt in 
England that philosophy and those principles by which, 
when transplanted into their own country, such fearful 
and. yet such salutary results were effected. 

It will not, I hope, be supposed that by these remarks 
I mean to cast any reflection on the French : a great and 
admirable people; a people in many respects superior 
to ourselves; a people from whom we have still much to 
learn, and whose deficiencies, such as they are, arise 
from the perpetual interference of a long line of arbitrary 
rulers. But, looking at this matter historically, it is 
unquestionably true that we have worked out our 
civilization with little aid from them, while they have 
worked out theirs with great aid from us. At the same 
time, it must also be admitted that our governments have 
interfered Jess with us than their governments have 
interfered with them. And without in the least pre- 
judging the question as to which is the greater country, 
it is solely on these grounds that I consider our history 
more important than theirs: and I select for especial 
study the progress of English civilization simply because, 
being less affected by agencies not arising from itself, we 
can the more clearly discern in it the normal march of 
society, and the undisturbed operation of those great 
laws by which the fortunes of mankind are ultimately 
regulated. 

After this comparison between the relative value of 
French and English history, it seems scarcely necessary 
to examine the claims which may be put forward for the 
history of other countries. Indeed, there are only two in 
whose favour any thing can be said: I mean Germany, 
considered as a whole, and the United States of North 
America. As to the Germans, it is undoubtedly true 
that, since the middle of the eighteenth century, they 
have produced a greater number of profound thinkers 
than any other country, I might perhaps say, than all 
other countries put together. But the objections which 
apply to the French are still more applicable to the 
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Germans. For the protective principle has been, and 
still is, stronger in Germany than in France. Even the 
best of the German governments are constantly inter- 
fering with the people; never leaving them to themselves, 
always looking after their interests, and meddling in the 
commonest affairs of daily life. Besides this, the German 
literature, though now the first in Europe, owes its origin, 
as we shall hereafter see, to that great sceptical move- 
ment by which, in France, the Revolution was preceded. 
Before the middle of the eighteenth century, the Germans, 
notwithstanding a few eminent names, such as Kepler 
and Leibnitz, had no literature of real value; and the 
first impetus which they received was caused by their 
contact with the French intellect, and by the influence 
of those eminent Frenchmen who, in the reign of Frederick 
the Great, flocked to Berlin, a city which has ever since 
been the head-quarters of philosophy and science. From 
this there have resulted’ some very important circum- 
stances, which I can here only briefly indicate. The 
German intellect, stimulated by the French into a sudden 
growth, has been irregularly developed; and thus hurried 
into an activity greater than the average civilization of 
the country requires. The consequence is that there is 
no nation in Europe in which we find so wide an interval 
between the highest minds and the lowest minds. The 
German philosophers possess a learning, and a reach of 
thought, which places them at the head of the civilized 
world. The German people are more superstitious, more 
prejudiced, and, notwithstanding the care which the 
government takes of their education, more really ignorant, 
and more unfit to guide themselves, than are the inhabi- 
tants either of France or of England. This separation 
and divergence of the two classes is the natural result of 
that artificial stimulus which a century ago was adminis- 
tered to one of the classes, and which thus disturbed 
the normal proportions of society. Owing to this, the 
highest intellects have, in Germany, so outstripped the 
general progress of the nation that there is no sympathy 
between the two parties; nor are there at present any 
means by which they may be brought into contact. 
Their great authors address themselves, not to their 
country, but to each other. They are sure of a select 
and learned audience, and they use what, in reality, is a 
learned language; they turn their mother-tongue into a 
dialect, eloquent indeed, and very powerful, but so 
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difficult, so subtle, and so full of complicated inversions, 
that to their own lower classes it is utterly incompre- 
hensible. From this, there have arisen some of the most 
marked peculiarities of German literature. For, being 
deprived of ordinary readers, it is cut off from the influence 
of ordinary prejudice; and, hence, it has displayed a 
boldness of inquiry, a recklessness in the pursuit of truth 
and a disregard of traditional opinions which entitle it 
to the highest praise. But, on the other hand, this same 
circumstance has produced that absence of practical 
knowledge, and that indifference to material and physical 
interests, for which the German literature is justly 
censured. As a matter of course, all this has widened 
the original breach, and increased the distance which 
separates the great German thinkers from that dull and 
plodding class which, though it lies immediately beneath 
them, still remains uninfluenced by their knowledge, and 
uncheered by the glow and fire of their genius. 

In America, on the other hand, we see a civilization 
precisely the reverse of this. Wesee a country of which 
it has been truly said that in no other are there so few 
men of great learning, and so few men of great ignorance. 
In Germany, the speculative classes and the practical 
classes are altogether disunited; in America, they are 
altogether fused. In Germany, nearly every year brings 
forward new discoveries, new philosophies, new means by 
which -the boundaries of knowledge are to be enlarged. 
In America, such inquiries are almost entirely neglected : 
since the time of Jonathan Edwards no great meta- 
physician has appeared; little attention has been paid to 
physical science; and, with the single exception of juris- 
prudence, scarcely anything has been done for those vast 
subjects on which the Germans are incessantlv labouring. 
The stock of American knowledge is small, but it is 
spread through all classes; the stock of German know- 
ledge is immense, but it is confined to one class. Which 
of these two forms of civilization is the more advantage- 
ous is a question we are not now called upon to decide. 
It is enough for our present purpose that in Germany 
there is a serious failure in the diffusion of knowledge; 
and in America a no less serious one in its accumulation. 
And as civilization is regulated by the accumulation and 
diffusion of knowledge, it is evident that no country can 
even approach to a complete and perfect pattern, if, culti- 
vating one of these conditions to an excess, it neglects the 
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cultivation of the other. Indeed, from this want of 
balance and equilibrium between the two elements of 
civilization, there have arisen in America and in Germany 
those great but opposite evils, which, it is to be feared, 
will not be easily remedied; and which, until remedied, 
will certainly retard the progress of both countries, 
notwithstanding the temporary advantages which such 
one-sided energy does for the moment always procure. 

I have very briefly, but I hope fairly, and certainly with 
no conscious partiality, endeavoured to estimate the 
relative value of the history of the four leading countries 
of the world. As to the real greatness of the countries 
themselves, I offer no opinion; because each considers 
itself to be first. But, unless the facts I have stated can 
be controverted, it certainly follows that the history of 
England is, to the philosopher, more valuable than any 
other; because he can more clearly see in it the accumula- 
tion and diffusion of knowledge going hand-in-hand; 
because that knowledge has been less influenced by 
foreign and external agencies; and because it has been 
less interfered with, either for good or for evil, by those 
powerful, but frequently incompetent, men to whom the 
administration of public affairs is entrusted. 

It is on account of these considerations, and not at all 
from those motives which are dignified with the name 
of patriotism, that I have determined to write the history 
of my own country, in preference to that of any other ; 
and to write it in a manner as complete, and as exhaustive, 
as the materials which are now extant will enable me to 
do. But, inasmuch as the circumstances already stated 
render it impossible to discover the laws of society solely 
by studying the history of a single nation, I] have drawn 
up the present Introduction in order to obviate some of 
the difficulties with which this great subject is sur- 
rounded. In the earlier chapters, I have attempted to 
mark out the limits of the subject considered as a whole, 
and fix the largest possible basis upon which it can rest. 
With this view, I have looked at civilization as broken 
into two vast divisions : the European division, in which 
Man is more powerful than Nature; and the non- 
European division, in wh‘ch Nature is more powerful 
than Man. This has led us to ,the conclusion that 
national progress, in connexion with popular liberty, 
could have originated in no part of the world except in 
Europe; where, therefore, the rise of real civilization, and 
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the encroachments of the human mind upon the forces 
of nature, are alone to be studied. The superiority of the 
mental laws over the physical being thus recognized 
as the groundwork of European history, the next step 
has been to resolve the mental laws into moral and 
intellectual, and prove the superior influence of the 
intellectual ones in accelerating the progress of Man. 
These generalizations appear to me the essential pre- 
liminaries of history, considered as a science; and, in 
order to connect them with the special history of England, 
we have now merely to ascertain the fundamental 
condition of intellectual progress, as, until that is done, 
the annals of any people can only present an empirical 
succession of events, connected by such stray and casual 
links as are devised by different writers, according to 
their different principles. The remaining part of this 
Introduction will, therefore, be chiefly occupied in com- 
pleting the scheme I have sketched, by investigating the 
history of various countries in reference to those intel- 
lectual peculiarities on which the history of our own country 
supplies no adequate information. Thus, for instance, 
in Germany, the accumulation of knowledge has been far 
more rapid than in England; the laws of the accumula- 
tion of knowledge may, on that account, be most con- 
veniently studied in German history, and then applied 
deductively to the history of England. In the same 
way, the Americans have diffused their knowledge much 
more completely than we have done; I, therefore, pur- 
pose to explain some of the phenomena of English 
civilization by those laws of diffusion, of which, in 
American civilization, the workings may be most clearly 
seen, and hence the discovery most easily made. Again, 
inasmuch as France is the most civilized country in 
which the protective spirit is very powerful, we may 
trace the occult tendencies of that spirit among our- 
selves by studying its obvious tendencies among our 
neighbours. With this view, I shall give an account of 
French history, in order to illustrate the protective 
principle, by showing the injury it has inflicted on a very 
able and enlightened people. And, in an analysis of the 
French Revolution, I shall point out how that great 
event was a reaction against the protective spirit; while, 
as the materials for the reaction were drawn from 
England, we shall also see in it the way in which the 
intellect of one country acts upon the intellect of another ; 
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and we shall arrive at some results respecting that inter- 
change of ideas which is likely to become the most 
important regulator of European affairs. This will 
throw much light on the laws of international thought ; 
and, in connexion with it, two separate chapters will be 
devoted to a History of the Protective Spirit, and an 
Examination of its relative intensity in France and 
England. But the French, as a people, have, since the 
beginning or middle of the seventeenth century, been 
remarkably free from superstition; and, notwithstanding 
the efforts of their government, they are very averse to 
ecclesiastical power : so that, although their history dis-- 
plays the protective principle in its political form, it 
supplies little evidence respecting its religious form; 
while, in our own country the evidence is also scanty. 
Hence, my intention is to give a view of Spanish history ; 
because in it we may trace the full results of that pro- 
tection against error which the spiritual classes are 
always eager to afford. In Spain, the church has, from a 
very early period, possessed more authority, and the 
clergy have been more influential, both with the people 
and the government, than in any other country; 1t will, 
therefore, be convenient to study in Spain the laws of 
ecclesiastical development, and the manner in which that 
development affects the national interests. Another 
circumstance which operates on the intellectual progress 
of a nation is the method of investigation that its ablest 
men habitually employ. This method can only be one 
of two kinds; it must be either inductive or deductive. 
Each of these belongs to a different form of civilization, 
and is always accompanied by a different style of thought, 
particularly in regard to religion and science. These 
differences are of such immense importance that, until 
their laws are known, we cannot be said to understand 
the real history of past events. Now, the two extremes 
of the difference are, undoubtedly, Germany and the 
United States; the Germans being pre-eminently 
deductive, the Americans inductive. But Germany and 
America are, in so many other respects, diametrically 
opposed to each other, that I have thought it expedient 
to study the operations of the deductive and inductive 
spirit in countries between which a closer analogy exists ; 
because the greater the similarity between two nations 
the more easily can we trace the consequences of any 
single divergence, and the more conspicuous do the laws 
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of that divergence become. Such an opportunity occurs 
in the history of Scotland, as compared with that of 
England. Here we have two nations, bordering on each 
other, speaking the same language, reading the same 
literature, and knit together by the same interests. And 
yet it is a truth which seems to have escaped attention, 
but the proof of which I shall fully detail, that, until the 
last thirty or forty years, the Scotch intellect has been 
even more entirely deductive than the English intellect 
has been inductive. The inductive tendencies of the 
English mind, and the almost superstitious reverence with 
‘which we cling to them, have been noticed with regret by 
a few, and a very few, of our ablest men. On the other 
hand, in Scotland, particularly during the eighteenth 
century, the great thinkers, with hardly an exception, 
adopted the deductive method. Now, the characteristic 
of deduction, when applied to branches of knowledge not 
vet ripe for it, is that it increases the number of hypo- 
theses from which we reason downwards, and brings into 
disrepute the slow and patient ascent peculiar to induc- 
tive inquiry. This desire to grasp at truth by specuia- 
tive, and, as it were, foregone conclusions, has often led 
the way to great discoveries; and no one, properly 
instructed, will deny its immense value. But when it is 
universally followed, there is imminent danger lest the 
observation of mere empirical uniformities should be 
neglected; and lest thinking men should grow impatient 
at those small and proximate generalizations which, 
according to the inductive scheme, must invariably pre- 
cede the larger and higher ones. Whenever this im- 
patience actually occurs there is produced serious 
mischief. For these lower generalizations form a neutral 
ground, which speculative minds and practical minds 
possess in common, and on which they meet. If this 
ground is cut away, the meeting is impossible. In such 
case, there arises among the scientific classes an undue 
contempt for inferences which the experience of the 
vulgar has drawn, but of which the laws seem inexplic- 
able; while, among the practical classes, there arises a 
disregard of speculations so wide, so magnificent, and of 
which the intermediate and preliminary steps are hidden 
from their gaze. The results of this in Scotland are 
highly curious, and are, in several respects, similar to 
those which we find in Germany; since in both countries 
the intellectual classes have long been remarkable for 
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their boldness of investigation and their freedom from 
prejudice, and the people at large equally remarkable for 
the number of their superstitions and the strength of their 
prejudices. In Scotland this is even more striking than 
in Germany; because the Scotch, owing to causes which 
have been little studied, are, in practical matters, not 
only industrious and provident, but singularly shrewd. 
This, however, in the higher departments of life, has 
availed them nothing; and, while there is no country 
which possesses a more original, inquisitive, and innovat- 
ing literature than Scotland does, so also is there no 
country, equally civilized, in which so much of the spirit 
of the Middle Ages still lingers, in which so many absurdi- 
ties are still believed, and in which it would be so easy to 
rouse into activity the old feelings of religious intolerance. 
The divergence, and indeed the hostility, thus estab- 
lished between the practical and speculative classes is the 
most important fact in the history of Scotland, and is 
partly cause and partly effect of the predominance of the 
deductive method. For tins descending scheme, being 
opposed to the ascending or inductive scheme, neglects 
those lower generalizations which are the only ones that 
both classes understand, and, therefore, the only ones 
where they sympathize with each other The inductive 
method, as popularized by Bacon, gave great prominence 
to these lower or proximate truths; and this, though it 
has often made the intellectual classes in England too 
utilitarian, has at all events saved them from that state 
of isolation in which they would otherwise have remained. 
But in Scotland the isolation has been almost complete, 
because the deductive method has been almost universal. 
Tull evidence of this will be collected in the third volume; 
but, that I may not leave the subject entirely without 
illustration, I will notice very briefly the principal 
instances that occurred during those three generations 1n 
which Scotch literature reached its highest excellence. 
During this period, which comprises nearly a century, 
the tendency was so unmistakable as to form a striking 
phenomenon in the annals of the human mind. The first 
great symptom was a movement begun by Simson, pro- 
fessor at the University of Glasgow, and continued by 
Stewart, professor at the University of Edinburgh. 
These able men made strenuous efforts to revive the pure 
Greek geometry, and depreciate the algebraic or sym- 
bolical analysis. Hence there arose among them, and 
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among their disciples, a love of the most refined methods 
of solution, and a contempt for those easier but less 
elegant ones, which we owe to algebra. Here we clearly 
see the isolating and esoteric character of a scheme which 
despises what ordinary understandings can quickly 
master, and which had rather proceed from the ideal to 
the tangible than mount from the tangible to the ideal. 
Just at the same time, the same spirit was displayed, in 
another branch of inquiry, by Hutcheson, who, though 
an Irishman by birth, was educated in the University of 
Glasgow, and was professor there. In his celebrated 
moral and zxsthetic researches, he, in the place of induc- 
tive reasoning from palpable facts, substituted deductive 
reasoning from impalpable principles; ignoring the 
immediate and practical suggestions of the senses, and 
believing that, by a hypothetical assumption of certain 
laws, he could descend upon the facts, instead of rising 
from the facts in order to learn the laws. His philosophy 
exercised immense influence among metaphysicians; and 
his method of working downwards, from the abstract to 
the concrete, was adopted by another and a still greater 
Scotchman, the illustrious Adam Smith. How Smith 
favoured the deductive form of investigation is apparent 
in his Theory of Moral Sentiments, likewise in his Essay on 
Language, and even in his fragment on the History of 
Astronomy, in which he, from general considerations, 
undertook to prove what the march of astronomical 
discovery must have been, instead of first ascertaining 
what it had been. The Wealth of Nations, again, is 
entirely deductive, since in it Smith generalizes the laws 
of wealth, not from the phenomena of wealth, nor from 
statistical statements, but from the phenomena of selfish- 
ness; thus making a deductive application of one set of 
mental principles to the whole set of economical facts. 
The illustrations with which his great book abounds are 
no part of the real argument: they are subsequent to 
the conception; and if they were all omitted, the work, 
though less interesting and perhaps less influential, 
would, in a scientific point of view, be equally valuable. 
To give another instance: the works of Hume, his 
metaphysical essays alone excepted, are all deductive; 
his profound economical inquiries are essentially a priori, 
and might have been written without any acquaintance 
with those details of trade and finance from which, 
according to the inductive scheme, they should have 
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been generalized. Thus, too, in his Natural History of 
Religion, he endeavoured simply by reflection, and 
independently of evidence, to institute a purely specu- 
lative investigation into the origin of religious opinions. 
In the same way, in his History of England, instead of 
first collecting the evidence, and then drawing infer- 
ences from it, he began by assuming that the relations 
between the people and the government must have 
followed a certain order, and he either neglected or 
distorted the facts by which this supposition was con- 
tradicted. These different writers, though varying in 
their principles, and in the subjects they studied, were all 
agreed as to their method; that is to say, they were all 
agreed to investigate truth rather by descent than by 
ascent. The immense social importance of this pecu- 
harity I shall examine in the third volume, where I shall 
endeavour to ascertain how it affected the national 
civilization, and caused some curious contrasts with the 
opposite, and more empirical, character of English 
literature. In the meantime, and merely to state what 
will be hereafter proved, I may add, that the deductive 
method was employed, not only by those eminent Scotch- 
men I have mentioned, but was carried into the specula- 
tive History of Civil Society by Ferguson; into the study 
of legislation by Mill; into the study of jurisprudence by 
Mackintosh; into geology by Hutton; into thermotics 
by Black and Leslie; into physiology by Hunter, by 
Alexander Walker, and by Charles Bell; into pathology 
by Cullen; into therapeutics by Brown and Currie. 

This is an outline of the plan I purpose to follow in the 
present Introduction, and by means of which I hope to 
arrive at some results of permanent value. For by 
studying different principles in those countries where 
they have been most developed, the laws of the principles 
will be more easily unfolded than if we had studied them 
in countries where they are very obscure. And, inas- 
much as in England civilization has followed a course 
more orderly, and less disturbed, than in any other 
country, it becomes the more necessary in writing its 
history to use some resources like those which I have 
suggested. What makes the history of England so 
eminently valuable is that nowhere else has the national 
progress been so little interfered with, either for good or 
forevil. But the mere fact that our civilization has, by 
this means, been preserved in a more natural and healthy 
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state renders it incumbent on us to study the diseases 
to which it is liable, by observing those other countries 
where social disease is more rife. The security and the 
durability of civilization must depend on the regularity 
with which its elements are combined, and on the harmony 
with which they work. If any one element is too active, 
the whole composition will be in danger. Hence it is 
that, although the laws of the composition of the elements 
will be best ascertained wherever we can find the com- 
position most complete, we must, nevertheless, search for 
the laws of each separate element wherever we can find 
the element itself most active. While, therefore, I have 
selected the history of England as that in which the 
harmony of the different principles has been longest 
maintained, I have, precisely on that account, thought 
it advisable to study each principle separately in the 
country where it has been most powerful, and where, by 
its inordinate development, the equilibrium of the entire 
structure has been disturbed. 

By adopting these precautions, we shall be able to 
remove many of the difficulties which still beset the 
study of history. Before, however, entering that wide 
field which now lies in our way, it will be well to clear 
up some preliminary points which I have not yet noticed, 
and the discussion of which may obviate certain objec- 
tions that might otherwise be raised. The subjects to 
which [I allude are Religion, Literature, and Govern- 
ment: three topics of vast importance, and which, in 
the opinion of many persons, are the prime movers of 
human affairs. That this opinion is altogether erroneous 
will be amply proved in the present work; but as the 
opinion is widely spread, and is very plausible, it is 
necessary that we should at once come to some under- 
standing respecting it, and inquire into the real nature of 
that influence which these three great powers do actually 
exercise over the progress of civilization. 

Now, in the first place, it is evident that, if a people 
were left entirely to themselves, their religion, their 
literature, and their government would be, not the causes 
of their civilization, but the effects of it. Out ofacertain 
condition of society certain results naturally follow. 
Those results may, no doubt, be tampered with by some 
external agency; but if that is not done, it is impossible 
that a highly civilized people, accustomed to reason and 
to doubt, should ever embrace a religion of which the 
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glaring absurdities set reason and doubt at defiance. 
There are many instances of nations changing their 
religion, but there is no instance of a progressive country 
voluntarily adopting a retrogressive religion; neither is 
there any example of a declining country ameliorating 
its religion. It is of course true, that a good religion is 
favourable to civilization, and a bad one unfavourable 
to it. Unless, however, there is some interference from 
without, no people will ever discover that their religion 
is bad until their reason tells them so; but if their 
reason is inactive, and their knowledge stationary, the 
discovery wil] never be made. A country that continues 
in its old ignorance will always remain in its old religion. 
Surely nothing can be plainer than this. A very ignorant 
people will, by virtue of their ignorance, incline towards 
a religion full of marvels; a religion which boasts of 
innumerable gods, and which ascribes every occurrence to 
the immediate authority of those gods. On the other 
hand, a people whose knowledge makes them better 
judges of evidence, and who are accustomed to that most 
difficult task, the practice of doubting, will require a 
religion less marvellous, less obtrusive; one that taxes 
their credulity less heavily. But will you, therefore, say 
that the badness of the first religion causes the ignorance; 
and that the goodness of the second religion causes the 
knowledge? Will you say that, when one event precedes 
another, the one which comes first is the effect, and the 
one which follows afterwards is the cause? This is not 
the way in which men reason on the ordinary affairs of 
life; and it is difficult to see why they should reason thus 
respecting the history of past events. 

The truth is that the religious opinions which prevail 
in any period are among the symptoms by which that 
period is marked. When the opinions are deeply 
rooted, they do, no doubt, influence the conduct of men; 
but before they can be deeply rooted, some intellectual 
change must first have taken place. We may as well 
expect that the seed should quicken in the barren rock as 
that a mild and philosophic religion should be established 
among ignorant and ferocious savages. Of this innumer- 
able experiments have been made, and always with the 
same result. Men of excellent intentions, and full of a 
fervent though mistaken zeal, have been, and still are, 
attempting to propagate their own religion among the 
inhabitants of barbarous countries. By strenuous and 
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unremitting activity, and frequently by promises, and 
even by actual gifts, they have, in many cases, persuaded 
savage communities to make a profession of the Christian 
religion. But whoever will compare the triumphant 
reports of the missionaries with the long chain of evidence 
supplied by competent travellers will soon find that such 
profession is only nominal, and that these ignorant tribes 
have adopted, indeed, the ceremonies of the new religion, 
but have by no means adopted the religion itself. They 
receive the externals, but there they stop. They may 
baptize their children; they may take the sacrament: 
they may flock to the church. Ail this they may do, and 
yet be as far removed from the spirit of C hristianity as 
when they bowed the knee before their former idols. 
The rites and forms of a religion lie on the surface; they 
are at once seen, they are quickly learned, easily copied 
by those who are unable to penetrate to that which lies 
beneath. It is this deeper and inward change which 
alone is durable; and this the savage can never experience 
while he is sunk in an ignorance that levels him with the 
brutes by which he is surrounded. Remove the ignor- 
ance, and then the religion may enter. This is the only 
course by which ultimate benefit can be effected. After 
a careful study of the history and condition of barbarous 
nations, I do most confidently assert that there is no 
well attested case of any people being permanently 
converted to Christianity, except in those very few 
instances where missionaries, being men of knowledge, as 
well as men of piety, have familiarized the savage with 
habits of thought, and, by thus stimulating his intellect, 
have prepared him for the reception of those religious 
principles, which, without such stimulus, he could never 
have understood. 

It is in this way that, looking at things upon a large 
scale, the religion of mankind is the effect of their im- 
provement, not the cause of it. But, looking at things 
upon a small scale, or taking what is called a practical 
view of some short and special period, circumstances will 
occasionally occur which disturb this general order, and 
apparently reverse the natural process. And this, as 
in all such cases, can only arise from the peculiarities of 
individual men; who, moved by the minor laws which 
regulate individual actions, are able, by their genius or 
their energy, to interfere with the operation of those 
greater laws which regulate large societies. Owing to 
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circumstances still unknown, there appear from time to 
time great thinkers, who, devoting their lives to a single 
purpose, are able to anticipate the progress of mankind, 
and to produce a religion or a philosophy by which 
important effects are eventually brought about. But, if 
we look into history, we shall clearly see that, although 
the origin of a new opinion may be thus due to a single 
man, the result which the new opinion produces will 
depend on the condition of the people among whom it is 
propagated. If either a religion or a philosophy is too 
much in advance of a nation, it can do no present service, 
but must bide its time, until the minds of men are ripe 
for its reception. Of this innumerable instances will 
occur to most readers. Every science and every creed 
has had its martyrs; men exposed to obloquy, or even 
to death, because they knew more than their con- 
temporaries, and because society was not sufficiently 
advanced to receive the truths which they communicated. 
According to the ordinary course of affairs, a few genera- 
tions pass away, and then there comes a period when 
these very truths are looked upon as commonplace facts : 
and a little later, there comes another period in which 
they are declared to be necessary, and even the dullest 
intellects wonder how they could ever have been denied. 
This is what happens when the human mind is allowed to 
have fair play, and to exercise itself with tolerable free- 
dom in the accumulation and diffusion of knowledge. 
If, however, by violent, and therefore by artificial, means, 
this same society 1s prevented from exercising its intellect, 
then the truths, however important they may be, can 
never be received. For why should certain truths be 
rejected in one age, and acknowledged in another? The 
truths remain the same; their ultimate recognition must, 
therefore, be due to a change in the society which now 
accepts what it had before despised. Indeed, history is 
full of evidence of the utter inefficiency even of the 
noblest principles, when they are promulgated among a 
very ignorant nation. Thus it was that the doctrine of 
One God, taught to the Hebrews of old, remained for 
many centuries altogether inoperative. The people to 
whom it was addressed had not yet emerged from bar- 
barism; they were, therefore, unable to raise their minds 
to so elevated a conception. Like all other barbarians, 
they craved after a religion which would feed their 
credulity with incessant wonders; and which, instead of 
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abstracting the Deity to a single essence, would multiply 
their gods until they covered every field, and swarmed in 
every forest. This is the idolatry which is the natural 
fruit of ignorance; and this it is to which the Hebrews 
were perpetually recurring. Notwithstanding the most 
severe and unremitting punishments, they, at every 
opportunity, abandoned that pure theism which their 
minds were too backward to receive, and relapsed into 
superstitions which they could more easily understand— 
into the worship of the golden calf, and the adoration of 
the brazen serpent. Now, and in this age of the world, 
they have long ceased to do these things. And why? 
Not because their religious feelings are more easily 
aroused, or their religious fears more often excited. So 
far from this, they are dissevered from their old associa- 
tions; they have lost for ever those scenes by which men 
might well have been moved. They are no longer 
influenced by those causes which inspired emotions, 
sometimes of terror, sometimes of gratitude. They 
no longer witness the pillar of cloud by day, or 
the pillar of fire by night; they no longer see the Law 
being given from Sinai, nor do they hear the thunder 
rolling from Horeb. In the presence of these great 
appeals they remained idolaters in their hearts, and 
whenever an opportunity occurred, they became idolaters 
in their practice; and this they did because they were in 
that state of barbarism of which idolatry is the natural 
product. To what possible circumstance can _ their 
subsequent change be ascribed except to the simple fact 
that the Hebrews, like all other people, as they advanced 
in civilization, began to abstract and refine their religion, 
and, despising the old worship of many gods, thus by 
slow degrees elevated their minds to that steady per- 
ception of One Great Cause, which, at an earlier period, it 
had been vainly attempted to impress upon them ? 

Thus intimate is the connexion between the opinions of 
a people and their knowledge; and thus necessary is it 
that, so far as nations are concerned, intellectual activity 
should precede religious improvement. If we require 
further illustrations of this important truth, we shall 
find them in the events which occurred in Europe soon 
after the promulgation of Christianity. The Romans 
were, with rare exceptions, an ignorant and barbarous 
race; ferocious, dissolute, and cruel. For such a people, 
Polytheism was the natural creed; and we read, accord- 
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ingly, that they practised an idolatry which a few great 
thinkers, and only a few, ventured to despise. The 
Christian religion, falling among these men, found them 
unable to appreciate its sublime and admirable doctrines. 
And when, a little later, Europe was overrun by fresh 
immigrations, the invaders, who were even more bar- 
barous than the Romans, brought with them those 
superstitions which were suited to their actual condition. 
It was upon the materials arising from these two sources 
that Christianity was now called to do her work. The 
result is most remarkable. For after the new religion 
seemed to have carried all before it, and had received 
the homage of the best part of Iurope, it was soon found 
that nothing had been really effected. It was soon found 
that society was in that early stage in which super- 
stition is inevitable; and in which men, if they do not 
have it in one form, will have it in another. It was in 
vain that Christianity taught a simple doctrine, and 
enjoined a simple worship. The minds of men were too 
backward for so great a step, and required more com- 
plicated forms, and a more complicated belief. What 
followed is well known to the students of ecclesiastical 
history. The superstition of Europe, instead of being 
diminished, was only turned into a fresh channel. The 
new religion was corrupted by the old follies. The 
adoration of idols was succeeded by the adoration of 
saints; the worship of the Virgin was substituted for the 
worship of Cybele; Pagan ceremonies were established 
in Christian churches; not only the mummeries of 
idolatry, but likewise its doctrines, were quickly added, 
and were incorporated and worked into the spirit of the 
new religion; until, after a lapse of a few generations, 
Christianity exhibited so grotesque and hideous a form, 
that its best features were lost, and the lineaments of 
its earlier loveliness altogether destroyed. 

After some centuries were passed, Christianity slowly 
emerged from these corruptions; many of which, how- 
ever, even the most civilized countries have not yet been 
able to throw off. Indeed, it was found impossible to 
effect even the beginning of a reform, until the European 
intellect was, in some degree, roused from its lethargy. 
The knowledge of men, gradually advancing, made them 
indignant at superstitions which they had formerly 
admired. The way in which their indignation increased, 
until, in the sixteenth century, it broke out into that great 
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event which is well called the Reformation forms one 
of the most interesting subjects in modern history. But, 
for our present purpose, it is enough to keep in mind the 
memorable and important fact that, for centuries after 
Christianity was the established religion of Europe, it 
failed to bear its natural fruit, because its lot was cast 
among a people whose ignorance compelled them to be 
superstitious, and who, on account of their superstition, 
defaced a system which, in its original purity, they were 
unable to receive. 

Indeed, in every page of history, we meet with fresh 
evidence of the little effect religious doctrines can pro- 
duce upon a people, unless preceded by intellectual 
culture. The influence exercised by Protestantism, as 
compared with Catholicism, affords an interesting example 
of this. ‘The Catholic religion bears to the Protestant 
religion exactly the same relation that the Dark Ages 
bear to the sixteenth century. In the Dark Ages, men 
were credulous and ignorant; they therefore produced a 
religion which required great belief and little knowledge. 
In the sixteenth century, their credulity and ignorance, 
though still considerable, were rapidly diminishing, and 
it was found necessary to organize a religion suited to 
their altered circumstances: a religion more favourable 
to free inquiry; a religion less full of miracles, saints, 
legends, and idols; a religion of which the ceremonies 
were less frequent, and less burdensome; a religion which 
should discourage penance, fasting, confession, celibacy, 
and those other mortifications which had long been 
universal. AJ] this was done by the establishment of 
Protestantism; a mode of worship which, being thus 
suited to the age, made, as is well known, speedy progress. 
If this great movement had been allowed to proceed 
without interruption, it would, in the course of a few 
generations, have overthrown the old superstition, and 
established in its place a simpler and less troublesome 
creed; the rapidity with which this was done being, of 
course, proportioned to the intellectual activity of the 
different countries. But, unfortunately, the European 
governments, who are always meddling in matters with 
which they have no concern, thought it their duty to 
protect the religious interests of the people; and, making 
common cause with the Catholic clergy, they, in many 
instances, forcibly stopped the heresy, and thus arrested 
the natural development of the age. This interference 
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was, in nearly all cases, well intended, and is solely to be 
ascribed to the ignorance of rulers respecting the proper 
limits of their functions: but the evils caused by this 
ignorance it would be difficult to exaggerate. During 
almost a hundred and fifty years, Europe was afflicted 
by religious wars, religious massacres, and religious 
persecutions; not one of which would have arisen, if the 
great truth had been recognised, that the state has no 
concern with the opinions of men, and no right to inter- 
fere, even in the slightest degree, with the form of 
worship which they may choose to adopt. This principle 
was, however, formerly unknown, or at all events 
unheeded; and it was not until] the middle of the seven- 
teenth century that the great religious contests were 
brought to a final close, and the different countries 
settled down into their public creeds; which, in the 
essential points, have never since been permanently 
altered; no nation having, for more than two hundred 
years, made war upon another on account of its religion ; 
and all the great Catholic countries having, during the 
same period, remained Catholic, all the great Protestant 
ones remained Protestant. 

From this it has arisen, that, in several of the Luropean 
countries, the religious development has not followed 
its natural order, but has been artificially forced into an 
unnatural one. According to the natural order, the 
most civilized countries should all be Protestants, and the 
most uncivilized ones Catholics. In the average of 
instances this is actually the case; so that many persons 
have been led into the singular error, of ascribing all 
modern enlightenment to the influence of Protestantism ; 
overlooking the important fact, that until the enlighten- 
ment had begun, Protestantism was never required. But 
although, in the ordinary course of affairs, the advance 
of the Reformation would have been the measure, and the 
symptom, of that advance of knowledge by which it was 
preceded, still, in many cases, the authority of the govern- 
ment and of the church acted as disturbing causes, and 
frustrated the natural progress of religious improvement. 
And, after the treaty of Westphalia had fixed the political 
relations of I:urope, the love of theological strife so 
greatly subsided that men no longer thought it worth 
their while to raise a religious revolution, and to risk 
their lives in an attempt to overturn the creed of the 
state. At the same time, governments, not being them- 
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selves particularly fond of revolutions, have encouraged 
this stationary condition; and very naturally, and, as it 
appears to me, very wisely, have made no great alteration, 
but have left the national establishments as they found 
them; that is to say, the Protestant ones Protestant, and 
the Catholic ones Catholic. Hence it is that the national 
religion professed by any country at the present moment 
is no decisive criterion of the present civilization of the 
country; because the circumstances which fixed the 
religion occurred long since, and the religion remains 
endowed and established by the mere continuance of an 
impetus which was formerly given. 

Thus far as to the origin of the ecclesiastical establish- 
ments of Europe. But, in their practical consequences, 
we see some results which are highly instructive. For 
many countries owing their national creed, not to their 
own proper antecedents, but to the authority of powerful 
individuals, it will be invariably found, that in such 
countries the creed does not produce the effects which 
might have been expected from it, and which, according 
to its terms, it ought to produce. ‘Thus, for instance, the 
Catholic religion is more superstitious, and more intoler- 
ant, than the Protestant; but it by no means follows, that 
those countries which profess the former creed must be 
more superstitious, and more intolerant, than those which 
profess the latter. So far from this, the French are not 
only quite as free from those odious qualities as are the 
most civilized Protestants, but they are more free from 
them than some Protestant nations, as the Scotch and 
the Swedes. Of the highly-educated class I am not here 
speaking; but of the clergy, and of the people generally, 
it must be admitted that in Scotland there is more 
bigotry, more superstition, and a more thorough con- 
tempt for the religion of others, than there is in France. 
And in Sweden, which is one of the oldest Protestant 
countries in Europe, there is, not occasionally, but 
habitually, an intolerance and a spirit of persecution, 
which would be discreditable to a Catholic country; but 
which is doubly disgraceful when proceeding from a 
people who profess to base their religion on the right 
of private judgment. 

These things show, what it would be easy to prove by 
a wider induction, that when, from special, or, as they are 
called, accidental causes, any people profess a religion 
more advanced than themselves it will not produce its 
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legitimate effect. The superiority of Protestantism over 
Catholicism consists in its diminution of superstition and 
intolerance, and in the check which it gives to ecclesiasti- 
cal power. But the experience of Europe teaches us that, 
when the superior religion is fixed among an inferior 
people, its superiority is no longer seen. The Scotch 
and the Swedes—and to them might be added some of 
the Swiss cantons—are less civilized than the French, 
and are therefore more superstitious. This being the 
case, it avails them little that they have a religion better 
than the French. It avails them little that, owing to 
circumstances which have long since passed away, they, 
three centuries ago, adopted a creed to which the force of 
habit and the influence of tradition now oblige them to 
cling. Whoever has travelled in Scotland with sufficient 
attention to observe the ideas and opinions of the people, 
and whoever will look into Scotch theology, and read the 
history of the Scotch Kirk, and the proceedings of the 
Scotch Assembles and Consistories, will see how little 
the country has benefited by its religion, and how wide 
an interval there is between its intolerant spirit and the 
natural tendencies of the Protestant Reformation. On 
the other hand, whoever will subject France to a similar 
examination will see an illiberal religion accompanied by 
liberal views, and a creed full of superstitions professed by 
a people among whom superstition is comparatively 
rare. 

The simple fact is that the French have a religion 
worse than themselves; the Scotch have a religion better 
than themselves. ‘The liberality of France is as ill suited 
to Catholicism as the bigotry of Scotland is ill suited to 
Protestantism. In these, as in all similar cases, the 
characteristics of the creed are overpowered by the 
characteristics of the people; and the national faith is, in 
the most important points, altogether inoperative, because 
it does not harmonize with the civilization of the country 
in which it is established. How idle, then, it is to ascribe 
the civilization to the creed; and how worse than foolish 
are the attempts of government to protect a religion 
which, if suited to the people, will need no protection, 
and, if unsuited to them, will work no good ! 

If the reader has seized the spirit of the preceding 
arguments, he will hardly require that I] should analyse 
with equal minuteness the second disturbing cause, 
namely, Literature. It is evident that what has already 
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been said respecting the religion of a people is, in a great 
measure, applicable to their literature. Literature, 
when it is in a healthy and unforced state, is simply the 
form in which the knowledge of a country is registered ; 
the mould in which it is cast. In this, as in the other 
cases we have considered, individual men may of course 
take great steps, and rise to a great height above the 
level of their age. But, if they rise beyond a certain 
point, their present usefulness is impaired; if they rise 
still higher, it is destroyed. When the interval between 
the intellectual classes and the practical classes is too 
great, the former will possess no influence, the latter will 
reap no benefit. This is what occurred in the ancient 
world, when the distance between the ignorant idolatry 
of the people and the refined systems of philosophers was 
altogether impassable; and this is the principal reason 
why the Greeks and Romans were unable to retain the 
civilization which they for a short time possessed. 
Precisely the same process is at the present moment 
going on in Germany, where the most valuable part of 
literature forms an esoteric system, which, having nothing 
in common with the nation itself, produces no effect on 
the national civilization. The truth is that, although 
Europe has received great benefit from its literature, this 
is Owing, not to what the literature has originated, but 
to what it has preserved. Knowledge must be acquired 
before it can be written; and the only use of books is to 
serve as a storehouse in which the treasures of the 
intellect are safely kept, and where they may be con- 
veniently found. Literature, in itself, is but a trifling 
matter; and is merely valuable as being the armoury in 
which the weapons of the human mind are laid up, and 
from which, when required, they can be quickly drawn. 
But he would be a sorry reasoner, who, on that account, 
should propose to sacrifice the end that he might obtain 
the means; who should hope to defend the armoury by 
giving up the weapons, and who should destroy the 
treasure in order to improve the magazine in which the 
treasure is kept. 

Yet this is what many persons are apt to do. From 
literary men in particular we hear too much of the 
necessity of protecting and rewarding literature, and we 
hear too little of the necessity of that freedom and bold- 
ness in the absence of which the most splendid literature 
is altogether worthless. Indeed, there is a _ general 
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tendency, not to exaggerate the advantages of knowledge, 
—for that is impossible—but to misunderstand what that 
is in which knowledge really consists. Real knowledge, 
the knowledge on which all civilization is based, solely 
consists in an acquaintance with the relations which 
things and ideas bear to each other and to themselves; 
in other words, in an acquaintance with physical and 
mental laws. If the time should ever come when all 
these laws are known, the circle of human knowledge 
will then be complete; and, in the interim, the value 
of literature depends upon the extent to which it com- 
municates either a knowledge of the laws or the materials 
by which the laws may be discovered. The business of 
education is to accelerate this great movement, and thus 
increase the fitness and aptitude of men by increasing 
the resources which they possess. ‘Towards this purpose, 
literature, so far as it is auxiliary, is highly useful. But 
to look upon an acquaintance with literature as one of 
the objects of education is to mistake the order of events, 
and to make the end subservient to the means. It is 
because this is done that we often find what are called 
highly educated men, the progress of whose knowledge 
has been actually retarded by the activity of their 
education. We often find them burdened by prejudices, 
which their reading, instead of dissipating, has rendered 
more inveterate. For literature, being the depository 
of the thoughts of mankind, is full, not only of wisdom, 
but also of absurdities. The benefit, therefore, which 
is derived from literature will depend, not so much upon 
the literature itself, as upon the skill with which it is 
studied and the judgment with which it 1s selected. 
These are the preliminary conditions of success; and if 
they are not obeyed, the number and the value of the 
books in a country become a matter quite unimportant. 
Even in an advanced stage of civilization, there is always 
a tendency to prefer those parts of literature which favour 
ancient prejudices rather than those which oppose them ; 
and in cases where this tendency is very strong, the only 
effect of great learning will be to supply the materials 
which may corroborate old errors, and confirm old super- 
Stitions. In our time such instances are not uncommon ; 
and we frequently meet with men whose erudition 
ministers to their ignorance, and who the more they 
read, the less they know. There have been states of 
society in which this disposition was so general that 
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literature has done far more harm than good. ‘Thus, for 
example, in the whole period from the sixth to the tenth 
centuries, there were not in all Europe more than three 
or four men who dared to think for themselves: and 
even they were obliged to veil their meaning in obscure 
and mystical language. The remaining part of society 
was, during these four centuries, sunk in the most 
degrading ignorance. Under these circumstances, the 
few who were able to read confined their studies to works 
which encouraged and strengthened their superstition, 
such as the legends of the saints and the homilies of the 
fathers. From these sources they drew those lying and 
impudent fables of which the theology of that time is 
principally composed. These miserable stories were 
widely circulated, and were valued as solid and important 
truths. The more the literature was read, the more the 
stories were believed; in other words, the greater the 
learning, the greater the ignorance. And I entertain no 
doubt that if, in the seventh and eighth centuries, which 
were the worst part of that period, all knowledge of the 
alphabet had for a while been lost, so that men could no 
longer read the books in which they delighted, the subse- 
quent progress of Lurope would have been more rapid 
than it really was. For when the progress began, its 
principal antagonist was that credulity which the litera- 
ture had fostered. It was not that better books were 
wanting, but it was that the relish for such books was 
extinct. There was the literature of Greece and Rome, 
which the monks not only preserved, but even occasionally 
looked into and copied. But what could that avail such 
readers as they? So far from recognizing the merit of 
the ancient writers, they were unable to fee] even the 
beauties of their style, and they trembled at the boldness 
of their inquiries. At the first glimpse of the light, their 
eyes were blinded. They never turned the leaves of a 
pagan author without standing aghast at the risk they 
were running; and they were in constant fear lest by 
imbibing any of his opinions they should involve them- 
selvesinadeadlysin. The result was that they willingly 
laid aside the great masterpieces of antiquity; and in 
their place they substituted those wretched compilations 
which corrupted their taste, increased their credulity, 
strengthened their errors, and prolonged the ignorance 
of Europe, by embodying each separate superstition in a 
written and accessible form, thus perpetuating itsinfluence, 
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and enabling it to enfeeble the understanding even of a 
distant posterity. 

It is in this way that the nature of the literature pos- 
sessed by a people is of very inferior importance in com- 
parison with the disposition of the people by whom the 
literature is to be read. In what are rightly termed the 
Dark Ages, there was a literature in which valuable 
materials were to be found; but there was no one who 
knew how to use them. During a considerable period, 
the Latin language was a vernacular dialect; and, if men 
had chosen, they might have studied the great Latin 
authors. But to do this, they must have been in a state 
of society very different from that in which they actually 
lived. They, like every other people, measured merit by 
the standard commonly received in their own age; and, 
according to their standard, the dross was better than the 
gold. They, therefore, rejected the gold, and hoarded up 
the dross. What took place then is, on a smaller scale, 
taking place now. Every literature contains something 
that is true, and much that is false; and the effect it 
produces will chiefly depend upon the skill with which the 
truth is discriminated from the falsehood. New ideas 
and new discoveries possess prospectively an importance 
difficult to exaggerate; but until the ideas are received, 
and the discoveries adopted, they exercise no influence, 
and, therefore, work no good. No literature can ever 
benefit a pcople unless it finds them in a state of pre- 
liminary preparation. In this respect, the analogy with 
religious opinions is complete. If the religion and the 
literature of a country are unsuited to its wants they will 
be useless, because the literature will be neglected, and 
the religion will be disobeyed. In such cases, even the 
ablest books are unread, and the purest doctrines despised. 
The works fall into oblivion; the faith is corrupted by 
heresy. 

The other opinion to which I have referred is that the 
civilization of Europe is chiefly owing to the ability which 
has been displayed by the different governments, and to 
the sagacity with which the evils of society have been 
palliated by legislative remedies. To any one who has 
studied history in its original sources, this notion must 
appear so extravagant as to make it difficult to refute 
it with becoming gravity. Indeed, of all the social 
theories which have ever been broached, there is none 
so utterly untenable, and so unsound in all its parts as 
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this. In the first place, we have the obvious considera- 
tion that the rulers of a country have, under ordinary 
circumstances, always been the inhabitants of that 
ceuntry; nurtured by its literature, bred to its traditions, 
and imbibing its prejudices. Such men are, at best, only 
the creatures of the age, never its creators. Their 
measures are the result of social progress, not the cause of 
it. This may be proved, not only by speculative argu- 
ments, but also by a practical consideration which.any 
reader of history can verify for himself. No great 
political improvement, no great reform, either legislative 
or executive, has ever been originated in any country by 
its rulers. The first suggesters of such steps have 
invariably been bold and able thinkers who discern the 
abuse, denounce it, and point out how it is to be remedied. 
But, long after this is done, even the most enlightened 
governments continue to uphold the abuse and reject 
the remedy. At length, if circumstances are favourable, 
the pressure from without becomes so strong that the 
government is obliged to give way; and, the reform 
being accomplished, the people are expected to admire 
the wisdom of their rulers by whom all this has been 
done. That this is the course of political improvement 
must be well known to whoever has studied the law- 
books of different countries in connexion with the previous 
progress of their knowledge. Full and decisive evidence 
of this will be brought forward in the present work; but, 
by way of illustration, I may refer to the abolition of the 
corn-laws, undoubtedly one of the most remarkable facts 
in the history of England during this century. The 
propriety, and, indeed, the necessity, of their abolition 
is now admitted by every one of tolerable information ; 
and the question arises as to how it was brought about. 
Those Englishmen who are little versed in the history 
of their country will say that the real cause was the 
wisdom of Parliament; while others, attempting to look 
a little further, will ascribe it to the activity of the Anti- 
Corn-Law League, and the consequent pressure put 
upon Government. But whoever will minutely trace the 
different stages through which this great question 
successively passed will find that the Government, the 
Legislature, and the League, were the unwitting instru- 
ments of a power far greater than all other powers put 
together. They were simply the exponents of that 
march of public opinion, which on this subject had begun 
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nearly a century before their time. The steps of this 
vast movement I shall examine on another occasion; at 
present it is enough to say that soon after the middle 
of the eighteenth century the absurdity of protective 
restrictions on trade was so fully demonstrated by the 
political economists as to be admitted by every man who 
understood their arguments and had mastered the 
evidence connected with them. From this moment, the 
repeal of the corn-laws became a matter, not of party, 
nor of expediency, but merely of knowledge. Those who 
knew the facts opposed the laws; those who were 
ignorant of the facts favoured the laws. It was, there- 
fore, clear that, whenever the diffusion of knowledge 
reached a certain point, the laws must fall. The merit 
of the League was to assist this diffusion; the merit of 
the Parliament was to yield toit. Itis, however, certain 
that the members both of League and Legislature could 
at best only slightly hasten what the progress of know- 
ledge rendered inevitable. If they had lived a century 
earlier, they would have been altogether powerless, 
because the age would not have been ripe for their 
labours. They were the creatures of a movement which 
began long before any of them were born; and the 
utmost they could do was to put into operation what 
others had taught, and repeat, in louder tones, the 
lessons they had learned from their masters. For it was 
not pretended, they did not even pretend themselves, 
that there was anything new in the doctrines which they 
preached from the hustings and disseminated in every 
part of the kingdom. The discoveries had long since 
been made, and were gradually doing their work; 
encroaching upon old errors and making proselytes in 
all directions. The reformers of our time swam with the 
stream: they aided what it would have been impossible 
long to resist. Nor is this to be deemed a slight or 
grudging praise of the services they undoubtedly rendered. 
The opposition they had to encounter was still immense ; 
and it should always be remembered, as a proof of the 
backwardness of political knowledge, and of the incom- 
petence of political legislators, that, although the principles 
of free trade had been established for nearly a century by 
a chain of arguments as solid as those on which the truths 
of mathematics are based, they were to the last moment 
strenuously resisted; and it was only with the greatest 
difficulty that Parliament was induced to grant what 
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the people were determined to have, and the necessity 
of which had been proved by the ablest men during three 
successive generations. 

I have selected this instance as an illustration, because 
the facts connected with it are undisputed, and, indeed, 
are fresh in the memory of us all. For it was not con- 
cealed at the time, and posterity ought to know, that 
this great measure, which, with the exception of the 
Reform Bill, is by far the most important ever passed by 
a British parliament, was, like the Reform Bill, extorted 
from the legislature by a pressure from without; that 
it was conceded, not cheerfully, but with fear; and that 
it was carried by statesmen who had spent their lives in 
opposing what they now suddenly advocated. Such was 
the history of these events; and such likewise has been 
the history of all those improvements which are important 
enough to rank as epochs in the history of modern 
legislation. 

Besides this, there is another circumstance worthy . 
the attention of those writers who ascribe a large part of 
European civilization to measures originated by European 
governments. This is that every great reform which has 
been effected has consisted, not in doing something new, 
but in undoing something old. The most valuable 
additions made to legislation have been enactments 
destructive of preceding legislation; and the best laws 
which have been passed have been those by which some 
former laws were repealed. In the case just mentioned, 
of the corn-laws, all that was done was to repeal the old 
laws, and leave trade to its natural freedom. When this 
great reform was accomplished the only result was to 
place things on the same footing as if legislators had 
never interfered at all. Precisely the same remark is 
applicable to another leading improvement in. modern 
legislation, namely, the decrease of religious persecution. 
This is unquestionably an immense boon; though, 
unfortunately, it is still imperfect, even in the most 
civilized countries. But it is evident that the concession 
merely consists in this: that legislators have retraced 
their own steps, and undone their own work. If we 
examine the policy of the most humane and enlightened 
governments, we shall find this to be the course they 
have pursued. The whole scope and tendency of modern 
legislation is to restore things to that natural channel 
from which the ignorance of preceding legislation has 
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driven them. This is one of the great works of the 
present age; and if legislators do it well, they will 
deserve the gratitude of mankind. But though we may 
thus be grateful to individual lawgivers, we owe no thanks 
to lawgivers considered as a class. For, since the most 
valuable improvements in legislation are those which 
subvert preceding legislation, it is clear that the balance 
of good cannot be on their side. It is clear that the 
progress of civilization cannot be due to those who, on 
the most important subjects, have done so much harm 
that their successors are considered benefactors, simply 
because they reverse their policy, and thus restore affairs 
to the state in which they would have remained if 
politicians had allowed them to run on in the course which 
the wants of society required. 

Indeed, the extent to which the governing classes have 
interfered, and the mischiefs which that interference has 
produced, are so remarkable, as to make thoughtful 
men wonder how civilization could advance in the face 
of such repeated obstacles. In some of the European 
countries, the obstacles have, in fact, proved insuperable, 
and the national progress is thereby stopped. Even in 
England, where, from causes which I shall presently 
relate, the higher ranks have for some centuries been less 
powerful than elsewhere, there has been inflicted an 
amount of evil, which, though much smaller than that 
incurred in other countries, is sufficiently serious to form 
a melancholy chapter in the history of the human mind. 
To sum up these evils would be to write a history of 
English legislation; for it may be broadly stated that, 
with the exception of certain necessary enactments 
respecting the preservation of order and the punishment 
of crime, nearly everything which has been done has 
been done amiss. Thus, to take only such conspicuous 
facts as do not admit of controversy, it is certain that all 
the most important interests have been grievously 
damaged by the attempts of legislators to aid them. 
Among the accessories of modern civilization there is 
none of greater moment than trade, the spread of which 
has probably done more than any other single agent to 
increase the comfort and happiness of man. But every 
European government which has legislated respecting 
trade has acted as if its main object were to suppress 
the trade and ruin the traders. Instead of leaving the 
national industry to take its own course, it has been 
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troubled by an interminable series of regulations, all 
intended for its good, and all inflicting serious harm. To 
such a height has this been carried that the commercial 
reforms which have distinguished England during the 
last twenty years have solely consisted in undoing this 
mischievous and intrusive legislation. The laws formerly 
enacted on this subject, and too many of which are still 
in force, are marvellous to contemplate. It is no exag- 
geration to say that the history of the commercial 
legislation of Europe presents every possible contrivance 
for hampering the energies of commerce. Indeed, a very 
high authority, who has maturely studied this subject, 
has recently declared that, if it had not been for smuggling, 
trade could not have been conducted, but must have 
perished in consequence of this incessant interference. 
However paradoxical this assertion may appear, it will 
be denied by no one who knows how feeble trade once 
was, and how strong the obstacles were which opposed it. 
In every quarter, and at every moment, the hand of 
government was felt. Duties on importation, and duties 
on exportation; bounties to raise up a losing trade, and 
taxes to pull down a remunerative one; this branch of 
industry forbidden, and that branch of industry en- 
couraged; one article of commerce must not be grown, 
because it was grown in the colonies; another article 
might be grown and bought, but not sold again, while a 
third article might be bought and sold, but not leave the 
country. Then, too, we find laws to regulate wages; 
laws to regulate prices; laws to regulate profits; laws 
to regulate the interest of money; custom-house arrange- 
ments of the most vexatious kind, aided by a complicated 
scheme, which was well called the sliding-scale—a 
scheme of such perverse ingenuity that the duties 
constantly varied on the same article, and no man could 
calculate beforehand what he would have to pay. To 
this uncertainty, itself the bane of all commerce, there 
was added a severity of exaction felt by every class of 
consumers and producers. The tolls were so onerous, as 
to double and often quadruple the cost of production. A 
system was organized, and strictly enforced, of inter- 
ference with markets, interference with manufactories, 
interference with machinery, interference even with 
shops. The towns were guarded by excisemen, and 
the ports swarmed with tide-waiters, whose sole business 
was to inspect nearly every process of domestic industry, 
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peer into every package, and tax every article; while, 
that absurdity might be carried to its extreme height, a 
large part of all this was by way of protection : that is to 
say, the money was avowedly raised, and the incon- 
venience suffered, not for the use of the government, but 
for the benefit of the people; in other words, the indus- 
trious classes were robbed, in order that industry might 
thrive. 

Such are some of the benefits which European trade 
owes to the paternal care of European legislators. But 
worse still remains behind. For the economical evils, 
great as they were, have been far surpassed by the moral 
evils which this system produced. The first inevitable 
consequence was that, in every part of Europe, there 
arose numerous and powerful gangs of armed smugglers, 
who lived by disobeying the laws which their ignorant 
rulers had imposed. These men, desperate from the fear 
of punishment, and accustomed to the commission of 
every crime, contaminated the surrounding population ; 
introduced into peaceful villages vices formerly unknown ; 
caused the ruin of entire families; spread, wherever 
they came, drunkenness, theft, and dissoluteness; and 
familiarized their associates with those coarse and swinish 
debaucheries which were the natural habits of so vagrant 
and lawless a life. The innumerable crimes arising from 
this are directly chargeable upon the European govern- 
ments by whom they were provoked. The offences were 
caused by the laws; and now that the laws are repealed 
the offences have disappeared. But it will hardly be 
pretended that the interests of civilization have been 
advanced by such a policy as this. It will hardly be 
pretended that we owe much to a system which, having 
called into existence a new class of criminals, at length 
retraces its steps; and, though it thus puts an end to the 
crime, only destroys what its own acts had created. 

It is unnecessary to say that these remarks do not 
affect the real services rendered to society by every 
tolerably organized government. In all countries, a 
power of punishing crime, and of framing laws, must 
reside somewhere; otherwise the nation is in a state of 
anarchy. But the accusation which the historian 1s 
bound to bring against every government which has 
hitherto existed is that it has overstepped its proper 
functions, and at each step has done incalculable harm. 
The love of exercising power has been found to be so 
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universal that no class of men who have possessed 
authority have been able to avoid abusing it. To 
maintain order, to prevent the strong from oppressing 
the weak, and to adopt certain precautions respecting the 
public health, are the only services which any govern- 
ment can render to the interests of civilization. That 
these are services of immense value, no one will deny; 
butit cannot be said that by them civilization is advanced, 
or the progress of Man accelerated. All that is done is to 
afford the opportunity of progress; the progress itself 
must depend upon other matters. And that this is the 
sound view of legislation is, moreover, evident from the 
fact that as knowledge is becoming more diffused, and 
as an increasing experience is enabling each successive 
generation better to understand the complicated relations 
of life; just in the same proportion are men insisting 
upon the repeal of those protective laws, the enactment 
of which was deemed by politicians to be the greatest 
triumph of political foresight. 

Seeing, therefore, that the efforts of government in 
favour of civilization are, when most successful, alto- 
gether negative; and seeing too, that when those efforts 
are more than negative, they become injurious, it clearly 
follows that all speculations must be erroneous which 
ascribe the progress of Europe to the wisdom of its rulers. 
This is an inference which rests, not only on the argu- 
ments already adduced, but on facts which might be 
multiplied from every page of history. Jor, no govern- 
ment having recognized its proper limits, the result is 
that every government has inflicted on its subjects great 
injuries; and has done this nearly always with the best 
intentions. The effects of its protective policy in injur- 
ing trade, and, what is far worse, in increasing crime, 
have just been noticed; and to these instances innu- 
merable others might be added. Thus, during many 
centuries, every government thought it was its bounden 
duty to encourage religious truth, and discourage religious 
error. The mischief this has produced is incalculable. 
Putting aside all other considerations, it is enough to 
mention its two leading consequences; which are the 
increase of hypocrisy, and the increase of perjury. The 
increase of hypocrisy is the inevitable result of connecting 
any description of penalty with the profession of particu- 
laropinions. Whatever may be the case with individuals, 
it is certain that the majority of men find an extreme 
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difficulty in long resisting constant temptation. And, 
when the temptation comes to them in the shape of 
honour and emolument, they are too often ready to 
profess the dominant opinions, and abandon, not indeed 
their belief, but the external marks by which that belief 
is made public. Every man who takes this step is a 
hypocrite; and every government which encourages this 
step to be taken is an abettor of hypocrisy and a creator 
of hypocrites. Well, therefcre, may we say that when 
a government holds out as a bait that those who profess 
certain opinions shall enjoy certain privileges, it plays 
the part of the tempter of old, and, like the Evil One, 
basely offers the good things of this world to him who 
will change his worship and deny his faith. At the same 
time, and as a part of this system, the increase of perjury 
has accompanied the increase of hypocrisy. For legisla- 
tors, plainly seeing that proselytes thus obtained could 
not be relied upon, have met the danger by the most 
extraordinary precautions; and compelling men to con- 
firm their belief by repeated oaths, have thus sought to 
protect the old creed against the new converts. It is 
this suspicion as to the motives of others which has given 
rise to oaths of every kind and in every direction. In 
England, even the boy at college is forced to swear about 
matters which he cannot understand, and which far 
riper minds are unable to master. If he afterwards goes 
into Parliament, he must again swear about his religion ; 
and at nearly every stage of political life he must take 
fresh oaths; the solemnity of which is often strangely 
contrasted with the trivial functions to which they are 
the prelude. A solemn adjuration of the Deity being 
thus made at every turn, it has happened, as might have 
been expected, that oaths, enjoined as a matter of course, 
have at length degenerated into a matter of form. What 
is lightly taken is easily broken. And the best observers 
of English society—observers too whose characters are 
very different, and who hold the most opposite opinions 
—are all agreed on this, that the perjury habitually 
practised in England, and of which government is the 
immediate creator, is so general, that it has become a 
source of national corruption, has diminished the value 
of human testimony, and shaken the confidence which 
men naturally place in the word of their fellow-creatures, 

The open vices, and, what is much more dangerous, 
the hidden corruption, thus generated in the midst of 
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society by the ignorant interference of Christian rulers, is 
indeed a painful subject; but it is one which I could not 
omit in an analysis of the causes of civilization. It would 
be easy to push the inquiry still further, and to show 
how legislators, in every attempt they have made to 
protect some particular interests, and uphold some 
eden principles, have not only failed, but have 

rought about results diametrically opposite to those 
which they proposed. We have seen that their laws 
in favour of industry have injured industry; that their 
laws in favour of religion have increased hypocrisy; and 
that their laws to secure truth have encouraged perjury. 
Exactly in the same way, nearly every country has taken 
steps to prevent usury, and keep down the interest of 
money; and the invariable effect has been to increase 
usury, and raise the interest of money. For, since no 
prohibition, however stringent, can destroy the natural 
relation between demand and supply, it has followed that 
when some men want to borrow, and other men want to 
lend, both parties are sure to find means of evading a law 
which interferes with their mutual rights. If the two 
parties were left to adjust their own bargain undisturbed, 
the usury would depend on the circumstances of the loan : 
such as the amount of security and the chance of 
repayment. But this natural arrangement has been 
complicated by the interference of government. A 
certain risk being always incurred by those who disobey 
the law, the usurer, very properly, refuses to lend his 
money unless he is also compensated for the danger he 1s - 
in from the penalty hanging over him. This compensa- 
tion can only be made by the borrower, who is thus 
obliged to pay what in reality is a double interest: one 
interest for the natural risk on the loan, and another 
interest for the extra risk from the law. Such, then, is 
the position in which every European legislature has 
placed itself. By enactments against usury it has 
increased what it wished to destroy; it has passed laws 
which the imperative necessities of men compel them to 
violate : while, to wind up the whole, the penalty for 
such violation falls on the borrowers; that is, on the very 
class in whose favour the legislators interfered. 

In the same meddling spirit, and with the same mis- 
taken notions of protection, the great Christian govern- 
ments have,done other things still more injurious. They 
have made strenuous and repeated efforts to destroy the 
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liberty of the press, and prevent men from expressing 
their sentiments on the most important questions in 
politics and religion. In nearly every country, they, with 
the aid of the church, have organized a vast system of 
literary police; the sole object of which is, to abrogate 
the undoubted right of every citizen to lay his opinions 
before his fellow-citizens. In the very few countries 
where they have stopped short of these extreme steps 
they have had recourse to others less violent, but equally 
unwarrantable. For even where they have not openly 
forbidden the free dissemination of knowledge, they have 
done all that they could to check it. On all the imple- 
ments of knowledge, and on all the means by which it is 
diffused, such as paper, books, political journals, and 
the like, they have imposed duties so heavy that they 
could hardly have done worse if they had been the 
sworn advocates of popular ignorance. Indeed, looking 
at what they have actually accomplished, it may be 
emphatically said that they have taxed the human mind. 
They have made the very thoughts of men pay toll. 
Whoever wishes to communicate his ideas to others, and 
thus do what he can to increase the stock of our acquire- 
ments, must first pour his contributions into the imperial 
exchequer. That is the penalty inflicted on him for 
instructing his fellow-creatures. That is the blackmail 
which government extorts from literature; and on receipt 
of which it accords its favour, and agrees to abstain from 
further demands. And what causes all this to be the 
more insufferable is the use which is made of these and 
similar exactions, wrung from every kind of industry, 
both bodily and mental. It is truly a frightful con- 
sideration that knowledge is to be hindered, and that the 
proceeds of honest labour, of patient thought, and some- 
times of profound genius, are to be diminished, in order 
that a large part of their scanty earnings may go to swell 
the pomp of an idle and ignorant court, minister to the 
caprice of a few powerful individuals, and too often 
supply them with the means of turning against the 
people resources which the people called into existence. 
These and the foregoing statements respecting the 
effects produced on European society by political legisla- 
tion are not doubtful or hypothetical inferences, but are 
such as every reader of history may verify for himself. 
Indeed, some of them are still acting in England; and, 
in one country or another, the whole of them may be seen 
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in full force. When put together, they compose an 
aggregate so formidable that we may well wonder how 
in the face of them civilization has been able to advance. 
That, under such circumstances, it has advanced is a 
decisive proof of the extraordinary energy of Man: and 
justifies a confident belief that as the pressure of legisla- 
tion is diminished, and the human mind less hampered, 
the progress will continue with accelerated speed. But 
it is absurd, it would be a mockery of all sound reasoning, 
to ascribe to legislation any share in the progress; or to 
expect any benefit from future legislators, except that 
sort of benefit which consists in undoing the work of 
their predecessors. This is what the present generation 
claims at their hands; and it should be remembered that 
what one generation solicits as a boon the next generation 
demandsasaright. And, when therightis pertinaciously 
refused, one of two things has always happened : either 
the nation has retrograded, or else the people have risen. 
Should the government remain firm, this is the cruel 
dilemma in which men are placed. If they submit, they 
injure their country; if they rebel, they may injure it 
still more. In the ancient monarchies of the East, their 
usual plan was to yield; in the monarchies of Europe, 
it has been to resist. Hence those insurrections and 
rebellions which occupy so large a space in modern 
history, and which are but repetitions of the old story, 
the undying struggle between oppressors and oppressed. 
It would, however, be unjust to deny that in one country 
the “fatal crisis has now for several generations been 
successfully averted. In one European country, and in 
one alone, the people have been so strong and the govern- 
ment so weak that the history of legislation, taken as a 
whole, is, notwithstanding a few aberrations, the history 
of slow but constant concession : reforms which would 
have been refused to argument have been yielded from 
fear; while, from the steady increase of democratic 
opinions, protection after protection, and privilege after 
privilege, have, even in our time, been torn away; until 
the old institutions, though they retain their former 
name, have lost their former vigour, and there no longer 
remains a doubt as to what their fate must ultimately be. 
Nor need we add that in this same country, where, more 
than in any other of Europe, legislators are the exponents 
and the servants of the popular will, the progress has, on 
this account, been more undeviating than elsewhere; 
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there has been neither anarchy nor revolution; and the 
world has been made familiar with the great truth that 
one main condition of the prosperity of a people is that 
its rulers shall have very little power, that they shall 
exercise that power very sparingly, and that they shall 
by no means presume to raise themselves into supreme 
judges of the national interests, or deem themselves 
authorized to defeat the wishes of those for whose 
benefit alone they occupy the post entrusted to them. 


CHAPTER VII 


OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH INTELLECT 
FROM THE MIDDLE OF THE SIXTEENTH TO THE END 
OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


It is difficult for an ordinary reader, living in the middle 
of the nineteenth century, to understand that only three 
hundred years before he was born the public mind was 
in a most benighted state. Itisstill more difficult for him 
to understand that the darkness was shared, not merely 
‘by men of an average education, but by men of consider- 
able ability, men in every respect among the foremost of 
their age. A reader of this sort may satisfy himself that 
the evidence is indisputable; he may verify the state- 
ments I have brought forward, and admit that there is 
no possible doubt about them; but even then he will 
find it hard to conceive that there ever was a state of 
society in which such miserable absurdities were wel- 
-comed as sober and important truths, and were sup- 
posed to form an essential part of the general stock of 
European knowledge. 

But a more careful examination will do much to dissi- 
‘pate this natural astonishment. In point of fact, so far 
from wondering that such things were believed, the 
wonder would have been if they were rejected. For in 
those times, as in all others, every: thing was of a piece. 
Not only in historical literature, but in all kinds of 
literature, on every subject—in science, in religion, in 
legislation—the presiding principle was a blind and un- 
hesitating credulity. The more the history of Europe 
anterior to the seventeenth century. is studied, the more 
completely will this fact be verified. Now and then a 
great man arose, who had his doubts respecting the 
universal belief; who whispered a suspicion as to the 
existence of giants thirty feet high, of dragons with 
wings, and of armies flying through the air; who thought 
that astrology might be a cheat, and necromancy a 
bubble; and who even went so far as to raise a question 
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respecting the propriety of drowning every witch and 
burning every heretic. A few such men there un- 
doubtedly were; but they were despised as mere theo- 
rists, idle visionaries, who, unacquainted with the practice 
of life, arrogantly opposed their own reason to the 
wisdom of their ancestors. In the state of society in 
which they were born it was impossible that they should 
make any permanent impression. Indeed, they had 
enough to do to look to themselves, and provide for 
their own security; for, until the latter part of the six- 
teenth century, there was no country in which a man 
was not in great personal peril if he expressed open 
doubts respecting the belief of his contemporaries. 

Yet it is evident that, until doubt began, progress was 
impossible. For, as we have clearly seen, the advance 
of civilization solely depends on the acquisitions made 
by the human intellect, and on the extent to which those 
acquisitions are diffused. But men who are perfectly 
satisfied with their own knowledge will never attempt to 
increase it. Men who are perfectly convinced of the 
accuracy of their opinions will never take the pains of 
examining the basis on which they are built. They 
look always with wonder, and often with horror, on 
views contrary to those which they inherited from their 
fathers; and while they are in this state of mind it is 
impossible that they should receive any new truth 
which interferes with their foregone conclusions. 

On this account it is that, although the acquisition of 
fresh knowledge is the necessary precursor of every step 
in social progress, such acquisition must itself be pre- 
ceded by a love of inquiry, and therefore by a spirit of 
doubt; because without doubt there will be no inquiry, 
and without inquiry there will be no knowledge. For 
knowledge is not an inert and passive principle, which 
comes to us whether we will or no; but it must be 
sought before it can be won; it is the product of great 
labour and therefore of great sacrifice. And it is absurd 
to suppose that men will incur the labour, and make the 
sacrifice, for subjects respecting which they are already 
perfectly content. They who do not feel the darkness 
will never look for the light. If on any point we have 
attained to certainty, we make no further inquiry on 
that point; because inquiry would be useless, or per- 
haps dangerous. The doubt must intervene before the 
investigation can begin. Here, then, we have the act 
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of doubting as the originator, or, at all events, the neces- 
sary antecedent, of all progress. Here we have that 
scepticism, the very name of which is an abomination 
to the ignorant; because it disturbs their lazy and com- 
placent minds; because it troubles their cherished super- 
stitions; because it imposes on them the fatigue of 
inquiry; and because it rouses even sluggish under- 
standings to ask if things are as they are commonly 
supposed, and if all is really true which they from their 
childhood have been taught to believe. 

The more we examine this great principle of scepticism, 
the more distinctly shall we see the immense part it has 
played in the progress of European civilization. To 
state in general terms what in this Introduction will be 
fully proved, it may be said that to scepticism we owe 
that spirit of inquiry which, during the last two centuries, 
has gradually encroached on every possible subject; has 
reformed every department of practical and speculative 
knowledge; has weakened the authority of the privileged 
classes, and thus placed liberty on a surer foundation ; 
has chastized the despotism of princes; has restrained 
the arrogance of the nobles; and has even diminished the 
prejudices of the clergy. In a word, it is this which has 
remedied the three fundamental errors of the olden time: 
errors which made the people, in politics too confiding ; 
in science too credulous; in religion too intolerant. 

This rapid summary of what has actually been effected 
may perhaps startle those readers to whom such large 
investigations are not familiar. The importance, how- 
ever, of the principle at issue is so great that I purpose 
in this Introduction to verify it by an examination of all 
the prominent forms of European civilization. Such 
an inquiry will lead to the remarkable conclusion that 
no single fact has so extensively affected the different 
nations as the duration, the amount, and above all the 
diffusion, of their scepticism. In Spain, the church, 
aided by the Inquisition, has always been strong enough 
to punish sceptical writers, and prevent, not indeed the 
existence, but the promulgation, of sceptical opinions. 
By this means, the spirit of doubt being quenched, 
knowledge has for several centuries remained almost 
stationary; and civilization, which is the fruit of know- 
ledge, has also been stationary. But in England and 
France, which, as we shall presently see, are the countries 
where scepticism first openly appeared, and where it has 
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been most diffused, the results are altogether different; 
and, the love of inquiry being encouraged, there has 
arisen that constantly progressive knowledge to which 
these two great nations owe their prosperity. 

A careful study of the history of religious toleration 
will prove that, in every Christian country where it has 
been adopted, it has been forced upon the clergy by the 
authority of the secular classes. At the present day, it 
is still unknown to those nations among whom the 
ecclesiastical power is stronger than the temporal power ; 
and as this, during many centuries, was the general con- 
dition, it is not wonderful that, in the early history 
of Europe, we should find scarcely a trace of so wise 
and benevolent an opinion. But, at the moment when 
Elizabeth mounted the throne of England, our country 
was about equally divided between two hostile creeds ; 
and the queen, with remarkable ability, contrived during 
some time so to balance the rival powers as to allow to 
neither a decisive preponderance. This was the first 
instance which had been seen in Europe of a government 
successfully carried on without the active participation 
of the spiritual authority; and the consequence was 
that for several years the principle of toleration, though 
still most imperfectly understood, was pushed to an 
extent which is truly surprising for so barbarous an age. 
Unhappily, after a time, various circumstances, which I 
shall relate in their proper place, induced Elizabeth to 
change a policy which she, even with all her wisdom, 
perhaps considered to be a dangerous experiment, and 
for which the knowledge of the country was as yet 
hardly ripe. But, although she now allowed the Protes- 
tants to gratify their hatred against the Catholics, there 
was, in the midst of the sanguinary scenes which followed, 
one circumstance very worthy of remark. Although 
many persons were most unquestionably executed merely 
for their religion, no one ventured to state their religion 
as the cause of their execution. The most barbarous 
punishments were inflicted upon them; but they were 
told that they might escape the punishment by renoun- 
cing certain principles which were said to be injurious to 
the safety of the state. It is true that many of these 
principles were such as no Catholic could abandon with- 
out at the same time abandoning his religion, of which 
they formed an essential part. But the mere fact that 
the spirit of persecution was driven to such a subterfuge 
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showed that a great progress had been made by the age. 
A most important point, indeed, was gained when the 
bigot became a hypocrite; and when the clergy, though 
willing to burn men for the good of their souls, were 
obliged to justify their cruelty by alleging considera- 
tions of a more temporal, and, as they considered, a less 
important, character. 

A remarkable evidence of the change that was then 
taking place is found in the two most important theo- 
logical works which appeared in England during the 
reign of Elizabeth. Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity was 
published at the end of the sixteenth century, and is 
still considered one of the greatest bulwarks of our 
national church. If we compare this work with /Jewel’s 
Apology for the Church of England, which was written 
thirty years before it, we shall at once be struck by the 
different methods these eminent writers employed. 
Both Hooker and Jewel were men of learning and 
genius. Both of them were familiar with the Bible, the 
Fathers, and the Councils. Both of them wrote with 
the avowed object of defending the Church of England; 
and both of them were well acquainted with the ordinary 
weapons of theological controversy. But here the re- 
semblance stops. The men were very similar; their 
works are entirely different. During the thirty years 
which had elapsed, the English intellect had made 
immense progress; and the arguments which in the time 
of Jewel were found perfectly satisfactory would not 
have been listened to in the time of Hooker. The work 
of Jewel is full of quotations from the Fathers and the 
Councils, whose mere assertions, when they are uncon- 
tradicted by Scripture, he seems to regard as positive 
proofs. Hooker, though he shows much respect to the 
Councils, lays little stress upon the Fathers, and evidently 
considered that his readers would not pay much atten- 
tion to their unsupported opinions. Jewel inculcates 
the importance of faith; Hooker insists upon the exer- 
cise of reason. The first employs all his talents in 
collecting the decisions of antiquity, and in deciding 
upon the meaning which they may be supposed to bear. 
The other quotes the ancients, not so much from respect 
for their authority as with the view of illustrating his 
own arguments. Thus, for instance, both Hooker and 
Jewel assert the undoubted right of the sovereign to 
interfere in ecclesiastical affairs. Jewel, however, fancied 
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that he had proved the right when he had pointed out 
that it was exercised by Moses, by Joshua, by David, 
and by Solomon. On the other hand, Hooker lays down 
that this right exists, not because it is ancient, but 
because it is advisable; and because it is unjust to sup- 
pose that men who are not ecclesiastics will consent to 
be bound by laws which ecclesiastics alone have framed. 
In the same opposite spirit do these great writers con- 
duct their defence of their own church. Jewel, like all 
the authors of his time, had exercised his memory more 
than his reason; and he thinks to settle the whole dis- 
pute by crowding together texts from the Bible, with 
the opinions of the commentators upon them. But 
Hooker, who lived in the age of Shakespeare and Bacon, 
found himself constrained to take views of a far more 
comprehensive character. His defence rests neither 
upon tradition nor upon commentators, nor even upon 
revelation; but he is content that the pretensions of 
the hostile parties shall be decided by their applicability 
to the great exigencies of society, and by the ease with 
which they adapt themselves to the general purposes of 
ordinary life. 

It requires but little penetration to see the immense 
importance of the change which these two great works 
represent. As long as an opinion in theology was 
defended by the old dogmatic method it was impossible 
to assail it without incurring the imputation of heresy. 
But when it was chiefly defended by human reasoning, 
its support was seriously weakened. For by this means 
the element of uncertainty was let in. It might be 
alleged that the arguments of one sect are as good as 
those of another; and that we cannot be sure of the 
truth of our principles until we have heard what is to be 
said on the opposite side. According to the old theo- 
logical theory, it was easy to justify the most barbarous 
persecution. Ifa man knew that the only true religion 
was the one which he professed, and if he also knew that 
those who died in a contrary opinion were doomed to 
everlasting perdition—if he knew these things beyond 
the remotest possibility of a doubt, he might fairly 
argue that it is merciful to punish the body in order to 
save the soul, and secure to immortal beings their future 
salvation, even though he employed so sharp a remedy 
as the halter or the stake. But if this same man is 
taught to think that questions of religion are to be settled 
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by reason as well as by faith, he can scarcely avoid the 
reflection that the reason even of the strongest minds is 
not infallible, since it has led the ablest men to the most 
opposite conclusions. When this idea is once diffused 
among a people, it cannot fail to influence their conduct. 
No one of common sense and common honesty will dare 
to levy upon another, on account of his religion, the 
extreme penalty of the law, when he knows it possible 
that his own opinions may be wrong, and that those of 
the man he has punished may be right. From the 
moment when questions of religion begin to evade the 
jurisdiction of faith, and submit to the jurisdiction of 
reason, persecution becomes a crime of the deepest dye. 
Thus it was in England in the seventeenth century. As 
theology became more reasonable, it became less confi- 
dent, and therefore more merciful. Seventeen years 
after the publication of the great work of Hooker, two 
men were publicly burned by the English bishops for 
holding heretical opinions. But this was the last gasp 
of expiring bigotry; and since that memorable day the 
soil of England has never been stained by the blood of 
a man who has suffered for his religious creed. 

We have thus seen the rise of that scepticism which 
in physics must always be the beginning of science, and 
in religion must always be the beginning of toleration. 
There is, indeed, no doubt that in both cases individual 
thinkers may, by a great effort of original genius, emanci- 
pate themselves from the operation of this law. But in 
the progress of nations no such emancipation is possible. 
As long as men refer the movements of the comets to the 
immediate finger of God, and as long as they believe 
that an eclipse is one of the modes by which the Deity 
expresses his anger, they will never be guilty of the 
blasphemous presumption of attempting to predict such 
supernatural appearances. Before they could dare to 
investigate the causes of these mysterious phenomena, 
it is necessary that they should believe, or at all events 
that they should suspect, that the phenomena them- 
selves were capable of being explained by the human 
mind. In the same way, until men are content in some 
degree to bring their religion before the bar of their own 
reason, they never can understand how it is that there 
should be a diversity of creeds, or how any one can differ 
from themselves without being guilty of the most 
enormous and unpardonable crime. 
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If we now continue to trace the progress of opinions in. 
England, we shall see the full force of these remarks. 
A general spirit of inquiry, of doubt, and even of insub- 
ordination, began to occupy the minds of men. In 
physics, it enabled them, almost at a blow, to throw off 
the shackles of antiquity, and give birth to sciences 
founded not on notions of old, but on individual obser- 
vations and individual experiments. In politics, it 
stimulated them to rise against the government, and 
eventually bring their king to the scaffold. In religion, 
it vented itself in a thousand sects, each of which pro- 
claimed, and often exaggerated, the efficiency of private 
judgment. The details of this vast movement form one 
of the most interesting parts of the history of England : 
but without anticipating what I must hereafter relate, 
I will at present mention only one instance, which, from 
the circumstances attending it, is very characteristic of 
the age. The celebrated work by Chillingworth on the 
Religion of Protestants is generally admitted to be the 
best defence which the Reformers have been able to make 
against the Church of Rome. It was published in 1637, 
and the position of the author would induce us to look 
for the fullest display of bigotry that was consistent 
with the spirit of his time. Chillingworth had recently 
abandoned the creed which he now came forward to 
attack; and he, therefore, might be expected to have 
that natural inclination to dogmatize with which apostasy 
is usually accompanied. Besides this, he was the god- 
son and the intimate friend of Laud, whose memory is 
still loathed, as the meanest, the most cruel, and the 
most narrow-minded man who ever sat on the episcopal 
bench. He was, moreover, a fellow of Oxford, and was 
a constant resident at that ancient university, which has 
always been esteemed as the refuge of superstition, and 
which has preserved to our own day its unenviable 
fame. If now we turn to the work that was written 
under these auspices, we can scarcely believe that it 
was produced in the same generation, and in the same 
country, where, only twenty-six years before, two men 
had been publicly burned because they advocated 
Opinions different to those of the established church. 
It is, indeed, a most remarkable proof of the prodigious 
energy of that great movement which was now going 
on that its pressure should be felt under circumstances 
the most hostile to it which can possibly be conceived ; 
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and that a friend of Laud, and a fellow of Oxford, should, 
in a grave theological treatise, lay down principles 
utterly subversive of that theological spirit which for 
many centuries had enslaved the whole of Europe. 

In this great work, all authority in matters of religion 
is openly set at defiance. Hooker, indeed, had appealed 
from the jurisdiction of the Fathers to the jurisdiction 
of reason: he had, however, been careful to add that 
the reason of individuals ought to bow before that of 
the church, as we find it expressed in great Councils, 
and in the general voice of ecclesiastical tradition. But 
Chillingworth would hear of none of these things. He 
would admit of no reservations which tended to limit 
the sacred right of private judgment. He not only 
went far beyond Hooker in neglecting the Fathers, but 
he even ventured to despise the Councils. Although the 
sole object of his work was to decide on the conflicting 
claims of the two greatest sects into which the Christian 
Church has broken, he never quotes as authorities the 
Councils of that very church respecting which the dis- 
putes were agitated. His strong and subtle intellect, 
penetrating the depths of the subject, despised that sort 
of controversy which had long busied the minds of men. 
In discussing the points upon which the Catholics and 
Protestants were at issue, he does not inquire whether 
the doctrines in question met the approval of the early 
church, but he asks if they are in accordance with human 
reason; and he does not hesitate to say that, however 
true they may be, no man is bound to believe them if 
he finds that they are repugnant to the dictates of his 
own understanding. Nor will he consent that faith 
should supply the absence of authority. Even this 
favourite principle of theologians is by Chillingworth 
made to yield to the supremacy of the human reason. 
Reason, he says, gives us knowledge; while faith only 
gives us belief, which is a part of knowledge, and is, 
therefore, inferior to it. It is by reason, and not by 
faith, that we must discriminate in religious matters; 
and it is by reason alone that we can distinguish truth 
from falsehood. Finally, he solemnly reminds his 
readers that in religious matters no one ought to be 
expected to draw strong conclusions from imperfect 
premisses, or to credit improbable statements upon 
scanty evidence; still less, he says, was it ever intended 
that men should so prostitute their reason as to believe 
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with infallible faith that which they are unable to prove 
with infallible arguments. 

No one of ordinary reflection can fail to perceive the 
manifest tendency of these opinions. But what is more 
important to observe is the process through which, in 
the march of civilization, the human mind had been 
obliged to pass before it could reach such elevated views. 
The Reformation, by destroying the dogma of an in- 
fallible church, had of course weakened the reverence 
which was paid to ecclesiastical antiquity. Still, such 
was the force of old associations that our countrymen 
long continued to respect what they had ceased to 
venerate. Thus it was that Jewel, though recognizing 
the supreme authority of the Bible, had, in cases where 
it was silent or ambiguous, anxiously appealed to the 
early church, by whose decision he supposed all difficulties 
could be easily cleared. He, therefore, only used. his 
reason to ascertain the discrepancies which existed 
between Scripture and tradition; but when they did 
not clash, he paid what is now considered a superstitious 
deference to antiquity. Thirty years after him came 
Hooker; who made a step in advance, and, laying down 
principles from which Jewel would have shrunk with 
fear, did much to weaken that which it was reserved for 
Chillingworth utterly to destroy. Thus it is that these 
three great men represent the three distinct epochs of 
the three successive generations in which they respec- 
tively lived. In Jewel, reason is, if I may so say, the 
superstructure of the system; but authority is the 
basis upon which the superstructure is built. In Hooker, 
authority is only the superstructure, and reason is the 
basis. But in Chillingworth, whose writings were har- 
bingers of the coming storm, authority entirely dis- 
appears, and the whole fabric of religion is made to rest 
upon the way in which the unaided reason of man shall 
interpret the decrees of an omnipotent God. 

The immense success of this great work of Chilling- 
worth must have aided that movement of which it is 
itself an evidence. It formed a decisive vindication of 
religious dissent; and thus justified the breaking up of 
the Anglican church, which the same generation lived 
to witness. Its fundamental principle was adopted by 
the most influential writers of the seventeenth century, 
—such as Hales, Owen, Taylor, Burnet, Tillotson, Locke, 
and even the cautious and time-serving Temple; all of 
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whom insisted upon the authority of private judgment, 
as forming a tribunal from which no one had the power 
of appeal. The inference to be drawn from this seems 
obvious. If the ultimate test of truth is individual 
judgment, and if no one can affirm that the judgments 
of men, which are often contradictory, can ever be in- 
fallible, it follows of necessity that there is no decisive 
criterion of religious truth. This is a melancholy, and, 
as I firmly believe, a most inaccurate conclusion; but it 
is one which every nation must entertain before it can 
achieve that great work of toleration, which, even in our 
own country, and in our own time, is not yet consum- 
mated. It is necessary that men should learn to doubt, 
before they begin to tolerate: and that they should 
recognize the fallibility of tiicir own opinions, before they 
respect the opinions of their opponents. This great 
process is far from being yet completed in any country; 
and the European mind, barely emerged from its early 
credulitv, and from an overweening confidence in its 
own. belief, is still in a middle, and, so to say, a pro- 
bationary, stage. When that stage shall be finally 
passed, when we shall have learned to estimate men 
solely by their character and their acts, and not at all 
by their theological dogmas, we shall then be able to 
form our religious opinions by that purely transcendental 
process, of which in every age glimpses have been 
granted to a few gifted minds. That this is the direc- 
tion in which things are now hastening must be clear to 
every one who has studied the progress of modern civil- 
ization. Within the short space of three centuries, the 
old theological spirit has been compelled, not only to 
descend from its long-established supremacy, but to 
abandon those strongholds to which, in the face of 
advancing knowledge, it has vainly attempted to secure 
a retreat. Allits most cherished pretensions it has been 
forced gradually to relinquish. And although in England 
a temporary prominence has recently been given to 
certain religious controversies, still the circumstances 
attending them show the alteration in the character of 
the age. Disputes which, a century ago, would have set 
the whole kingdom in a flame are now regarded with 
indifference by the vast majority of educated men. The 
complications of modern society, and the immense 
variety of interests into which it is divided, have done 
much to distract the intellect, and to prevent it from 
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dwelling upon subjects which a less-occupied people 
would deem of paramount importance. Besides this, 
the accumulations of science are far superior to those of 
any former age, and offer suggestions of such surpassing 
interest that nearly all our greatest thinkers devote to 
them the whole of their time, and refuse to busy them- 
selves with matters of mere speculative belief. The 
consequence is that what used to be considered the most 
important of all questions is now abandoned to inferior 
men, who mimic the zeal, without possessing the influ- 
ence, of those really great divines whose works are 
among the glories of our early literature. These turbu- 
lent polemics have, indeed, distracted the church by 
their clamour, but they have not made the slightest 
impression upon the great body of English intellect; 
and an overwhelming majority of the nation is notori- 
ously opposed to that monastic and ascetic religion which 
it is now vainly attempted to reconstruct. The truth is 
that the time for these things has gone by. Theological 
interests have long ceased to be supreme; and the aftairs 
of nations are no longer regulated according to ecclesi- 
astical views. In England, where the march has been 
more rapid than elsewhere, this change is very observ- 
able. In every other department we have had a series 
of great and powerful thinkers, who have done honour 
to their country, and have won the admiration of man- 
kind. But, for more than a century, we have not pro- 
duced a single original work in the whole field of contro- 
versial theology. lor more than a century, the apathy 
on this subject has been so marked that there has been 
made no addition of value to that immense mass of 
divinity which, among thinking men, is in every succes- 
sive generation losing something of its former interest. 

These are only some of the innumerable signs which 
must be discerned by every man who is not blinded by 
the prejudices of an imperfect education. An immense 
majority of the clergy—some from ambitious feelings, 
but the greater part, I believe, from conscientious 
motives—are striving to check the progress of that 
scepticism which is now gathering in upon us from every 
quarter. It is time that these well-intentioned, though 
mistaken, men should see the delusion under which they 
labour. That by which they are so much alarmed is the 
intermediate step which leads from superstition to tolera- 
tion. The higher order of minds have passed through 
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this stage, and are approaching what is probably the 
ultimate form of the religious history of the human race. 
But the people at large, and even some of those who are 
commonly called educated men, are only now entering 
that earlier epoch in which scepticism is the leading 
feature of the mind. So far, therefore, from our appre- 
hensions being excited by this rapidly-increasing spirit, 
we ought rather to do everything in our power to encour- 
age that which, though painful to some, is salutary to all ; 
because by it alone can religious bigotry be effectually 
destroyed. Nor ought we to be surprised that, before 
this can be done, a certain degree of suffering must first 
intervene. If one age believes too much, it is but a 
natural reaction that another age should believe too 
little. Such are the imperfections of our nature that 
we are compelled, by the very laws of its progress, to 
pass through those crises of scepticism and of mental 
distress which to a vulgar eye are states of national 
decline and national shame; but which are only as the 
fire by which the gold must be purged before it can 
leave its dross in the pot of the refiner. To apply the 
imagery of the great allegorist, it is necessary that the 
poor pilgrim, laden with the weight of accumulated 
superstitions, should struggle through the Slough of 
Despond and the Valley of Death, before he can reach 
that glorious city, glittering with gold and with jewels, 
of which the first sight is sufficient recompense for his 
toils and his fears. 

During the whole of the seventeenth century, this 
double movement of scepticism and of toleration con- 
tinued to advance; though its progress was constantly 
checked by the two successors of Elizabeth, who in every 
thing reversed the enlightened policy of the great queen. 
These princes exhausted their strength in struggling 
against the tendencies of an age they were unable to 
understand; but, happily, the spirit which they wished 
to quench had reached a height that mocked their con- 
trol. At the same time, the march of the English mind 
was still further aided by the nature of those disputes 
which, during half a century, divided the country. In 
the reign of Elizabeth, the great contest had been between 
the church and its opponents; between those who were 
orthodox, and those who were heretical. But in the 
reigns of James and Charles, theology was for the first 
time merged in politics. It was no longer a struggle of 
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creeds and dogmas; but it was a struggle between those 
who favoured the crown and those who supported the 
parliament. The minds of men, thus fixed upon matters 
of real importance, neglected those inferior pursuits 
that had engrossed the attention of their fathers. When, 
at length, public affairs had reached their crisis, the hard 
fate of the king, which eventually advanced the interests 
of the throne, was most injurious to those of the church. 
There can, indeed, be no doubt that the circumstances 
connected with the execution of Charles inflicted a blow 
upon the whole system of ecclesiastical authority, from 
which, in this country, it has never been able to recover. 
The violent death of the king excited the sympathies of 
the people; and, by thus strengthening the hands of the 
royalists, hastened the restoration of the monarchy. 
But the mere name of that great partv which had risen 
to power was suggestive of the change that, in a religious 
point of view, was taking place in the national mind. 
It was, indeed, no light thing that England should be 
ruled by men who called themselves Independents ; 
and who, under that title, not only beat back the pre- 
tensions of the clergy, but professed an unbounded 
contempt for all those rites and dogmas which the clergy 
had, during many centuries, continued to amass. True 
it is that the Independents did not always push to their 
full extent the consequences of their own doctrines. 
Still, it was a great matter to have those doctrines recog- 
nized by the constituted authorities of the state. Besides 
this, it is important to remark that the Puritans were 
more fanatical than superstitious. They were so ignor- 
ant of the real principles of government as to direct 
penal laws against private vices; and to suppose that 
immorality could be stemmed by legislation. But, not- 
withstanding this serious error, they always resisted the 
aggressions even of their own clergy; and the destruc- 
tion of the old episcopal hierarchy, though perhaps too 
hastily effected, must have produced many beneficial 
results. When the great party by whom these things 
were accomplished was at length overthrown, the pro- 
gress of events still continued to tend in the same direc- 
tion. After the Restoration, the church, though rein- 
stated in her ancient pomp, had evidently lost her 
ancient power. At the same time, the new king, from 
levity rather than from reason, despised the disputes of 
theologians, and treated questions of religion with what 
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he considered a philosophic indifference. The courtiers 
followed his example, and thought they could not err in 
imitating him whom they regarded as the Lord’s anointed. 
The results were such as must be familiar even to the 
most superficial readers of English literature. That 
grave and measured scepticism by which the Indepen- 
dents had been characterized lost all its decorum when 
it was transplanted into the ungenial atmosphere of a 
court. The men by whom the king was surrounded were 
unequal to the difficulties of suspense ; and they attempted 
to fortify their doubts by the blasphemous expression of 
a wild and desperate infidelity. With scarcely an excep- 
tion, all those writers who were most favoured by Charles 
exhausted the devices of their ribald spirit in mocking a 
religion of the nature of which they were profoundly 
ignorant. These impious buffooneries would, by them- 
selves, have left no permanent impression on the age; 
but they deserve attention, because they were the cor- 
rupt and exaggerated representatives of a more general 
tendency. They were the unwholesome offspring of 
that spirit of disbelief, and of that daring revolt against 
authority, which characterized the most eminent English- 
men during the seventeenth century. It was this which 
caused Locke to be an innovator in his philosophy, and 
a Unitarian in his creed. It was this which made 
Newton a Socinian; which forced Milton to be the great 
enemy of the church, and which not only turned the 
poet into a rebel, but tainted with Arianism the Paradise 
Lost. Ina word, it was the same contempt for tradition, 
and the same resolution to spurn the yoke, which, being 
first carried into philosophy by Bacon, was afterwards 
carried into politics by Cromwell; and which, during 
that very generation, was enforced in theology by 
Chillingworth, Owen, and Hales; in metaphysics by 
Hobbes and Glanvil; and in the theory of government 
by Harrington, Sydney, and Locke. 

The progress which the English intellect was now 
making towards shaking off ancient superstitions was 
still further aided by the extraordinary zeal displayed in 
the cultivation of the physical sciences. This, like all 
great social movements, is clearly traceable to the events 
by which it was preceded. It was partly cause, and 
partly effect, of the increasing incredulity of the age. 

he scepticism of the educated classes made them dis- 
satisfied with those long-established opinions which only 
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rested on unsupported authority; and this gave rise to 
a desire to ascertain how far such notions might be 
verified or refuted by the real condition of things. A 
curious instance of the rapid progress of this spirit may 
be found in the works of an author who was one of the 
most eminent among the mere literary men of his time. 
While the Civil War was barely decided, and three years 
before the execution of the king, Sir Thomas Browne 
published his celebrated work, called Inquiries into 
Vulgar and Common Errors. This able and learned pro- 
duction has the merit of anticipating some of those 
results which more modern inquirers have obtained: 

but it is chiefly remarkable as being the first systematic 
and deliberate onslaught ever made in England upon 
those superstitious fancies which were then prevalent 
respecting the externa] world. And what is still more 
interesting is that the circumstances under which it 
appeared make it evident that, while the learning and 
genius of the author belonged to himself, the scepticism 
which he displayed respecting popular behef was forced 
on him by the pressure of the age. 

In or about 1633, when the throne was still occupied 
by a superstitious prince; when the Church of England 
was at the height of her apparent power; and when 
men were incessantly persecuted for their religious 
opinions—this same Sir Thomas Browne wrote his 
Rel:gio Medici, in which we find all the qualities of his 
later work, except the scepticism. Indeed, tn the Religio 
Medici there is shown a credulity that must have secured 
the sympathy of those classes which were then dominant. 
Of all the prejudices which at that time were deemed an 
essential part of the popular creed, there was not one 
which Browne ventured to deny. He announces his 
belicf in the philosopher’s stone; in spirits, and tutelary 
angels; and in palmistry. He not only peremptorily 
affirms the reality of witches, but he says that those 
who deny their existence are not merely infidels, but 
atheists. He carefully tells us that he reckons his 
nativitv, not from his birth, but from his baptism; for 
before he was baptized he could not be said to exist. 
To these touches of wisdom, he moreover adds that the 
more improbable any proposition is, the greater his 
willingness to assent to it; but that when a thing is 
actually impossible he is on that very account prepared 
to believe it. 

G 
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Such were the opinions put forth by Sir Thomas 
Browne in the first of the two great works he presented 
to the world. But in his Inquiries into Vulgar Evrors 
there is displayed a spirit so entirely different that, if it 
were not for the most decisive evidence, we could hardly 
believe it to be written by the same man. The truth, 
however, is that during the twelve years which elapsed 
between the two works there was completed that vast 
social and intellectual revolution, of which the over- 
throw of the church and the execution of the king were 
but minor incidents. We know from the literature, 
from the private correspondence, and from the public 
acts of that time, how impossible it was, even for the 
strongest minds, to escape the effects of the general 
intoxication. No wonder, then, that Browne, who cer- 
tainly was inferior to several of his contemporaries, 
should have been affected by a movement which they 
were unable to resist. It would have been strange, 
indeed, if he alone had remained uninfluenced by that 
sceptical spirit, which, because it had been arbitrarily 
repressed, had now broken all bounds, and in the re- 
action soon swept away those institutions which vainly 
attempted to stop its course. 

It is in this point of view that a comparison of the 
two works becomes highly interesting, and, indeed, very 
important. In this, his Jater production, we hear no 
more about believing things because they are impossible ; 
but we are told of ‘ the two great pillars of truth, experi- 
ence and solid reason.’ We are also reminded that one 
main cause of error is ‘adherence unto authority; ’ that 
another is ‘neglect of inquiry;’ and, strange to say, 
that a third is ‘credulity.’ All this was not very con- 
sistent with the old theological spirit; and we need not, 
therefore, be surprised that Browne not only exposes 
some of the innumerable blunders of the Fathers, but, 
after speaking of errors in general, curtly adds: ‘ Many 
others there are, which we resign unto divinity, and 
perhaps deserve not controversy.’ 

The difference between these two works is no bad 
measure of the rapidity of that vast movement which, 
in the middle of the seventeenth century, was seen 
in every branch of practical and speculative life. After 
the death of Bacon, one of the most distinguished 
Englishmen was certainly Boyle, who, if compared with 
his contemporaries, may be said to rank immediately 
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below Newton, though, of course, very inferior to him 
as an original thinker. With the additions he made to 
our knowledge we are not immediately concerned; but 
it may be mentioned that he was the first who instituted 
exact experiments into the relation between colour and 
heat; and by this means, not only ascertained some very 
important facts, but Jaid a foundation for that union 
between optics and thermotics, which, though not yet 
completed, now merely waits for some great philosopher 
to strike out a generalization large enough to cover 
both, and thus fuse the two sciences into a single study. 
It is also to Boyle, more than to any other Englishman, 
that we owe the science of hydrostatics in the state in 
which we now possess it. He is the original discoverer 
of that beautiful law, so fertile in valuable results, 
according to which the elasticity of air varies as its 
density. And, in the opinion of one of the most eminent 
modern naturalists, it was Boyle who opened up those 
chemical inquiries, which went on accumulating until, a 
century later, they supplied the means by which Lavoisier 
and his contemporaries fixed the real basis of chemistry, 
and enabled it for the first time to take its proper stand 
among those sciences that deal with the external world. 

The application of these discoveries to the happiness 
of Man, and particularly to what may be called the 
material interests of civilization, will be traced in another 
part of this work; but what I now wish to observe, is 
the way in which such investigations harmonized with 
the movement I am attempting to describe. In the 
whole of his physical inquiries, Boyle constantly insists 
upon two fundamental principles: namely, the import- 
ance of individual experiments, and the comparative 
unimportance of the facts which, on these subjects, 
antiquity has handed down. These are the two great 
keys to his method: they are the views which he in- 
herited from Bacon, and they are also the views which 
have been held by every man who, during the last two 
centuries, has added anything of moment to the stock 
of human knowledge. First to doubt, then to inquire, 
and then to discover, has been the process universally 
followed by our great teachers. So strongly did Boyle 
feel this, that though he was an eminently religious man, 
he gave to the most popular of his scientific works the 
title of The Sceptical Chemist ; meaning to intimate that, 
until men were sceptical concerning the chemistry of 
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their own time, it would be impossible that they should 
advance far in the career which lay before them. Nor 
can we fail to observe that this remarkable work, in 
which such havoc was made with old notions, was pub- 
Jished in 1661, the year after the accession of Charles II., 
in whose reign the spread of incredulity was indeed 
rapid, since it was seen not only among the intellectual 
classes, but even among the nobles and personal friends 
of the king. It is true that, in that rank of society, it 
assumed an offensive and degenerate form. But the 
movement must have been one of no common energy 
which, in so early a stage, could thus penetrate the 
recesses of the palace, and excite the minds of the 
courtiers; a lazy and feeble race, who from the frivolity 
of their habits are, under ordinary circumstances, pre- 
disposed to superstition, and prepared to believe what- 
ever the wisdom of their fathers has bequeathed to 
them. 

In everything this tendency was now seen. Every- 
thing marked a growing determination to subordinate 
old notions to new inquiries. At the very moment 
when Boyle was prosecuting his labours, Charles II 
incorporated the Royal Society, which was formed with 
the avowed object of increasing knowledge by direct 
experiment. And it is well worthy of remark that the 
charter now first granted to this celebrated institution 
declares that its object is the extension of natural know- 
ledge, as opposed to that which is supernatural. 

It is easy to imagine with what terror and disgust 
these things were viewed by those inordinate admirers 
of antiquity who, solely occupied in venerating past ages, 
are unable either to respect the present or hope for the 
future. These great obstructors of mankind played, in 
the seventeenth century, the same part as they play in 
our own day, rejecting every novelty, and therefore 
opposing every improvement. The angry contest which 
arose between the two parties, and the hostility directed 
against the Royal Society, as the first institution in which 
the idea of progress was distinctly embodied, are among 
the most instructive parts of our history, and on another 
occasion I shall relate them at considerable length. At 
present it is enough to say that the reactionary party, 
though led by an overwhelming majority of the clergy, 
was entirely defeated; as, indeed, was to be expected, 
seeing that their opponents had on their side nearly all 
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the intellect of the country, and were moreover rein- 
forced by such aid as the court could bestow. The 
progress was, in truth, so rapid as to carry away with it 
some of the ablest members even of the ecclesiastical 
profession; their love of knowledge proving too strong 
for the old traditions in which they had been bred. But 
these were exceptional cases, and, speaking generally, 
there is no doubt that in the reign of Charles II. the 
antagonism between physical science and the theological 
spirit was such as to induce nearly the whole of the clergy 
to array themselves against the science, and seek to 
bring it into discredit. Nor ought we to be surprised 
that they should have adopted this course. That in- 
quisitive and experimental spirit which they wished to 
check was not only offensive to their prejudices, but it 
was also detrimental to their power. Tor, in the first 
place, the mere habit of cultivating physical science 
taught men to require a severity of proof which it was 
soon found that the clergy were, in their own depart- 
ment, unable to supply. And, in the secend place, the 
additions made to physical knowledge opened new fields 
of thought, and thus tended still further to divert atten- 
tion from ecclesiastical topics. Both these effects would 
of course be Itmited to the comparatively few persons 
who were interested in scientific inquiries: it is, how- 
ever, to be observed, that the ultimate results of such 
inquiries must have been extended over a far wider 
surface. This may be called their secondary influence ; 
and the way in which it operated is well worth our atten- 
tion, because an acquaintance with it will go far to 
explain the reason of that marked opposition which has 
always existed between superstition and knowledge. 

It is evident that a nation perfectly ignorant of 
physical laws will refer to supernatural causes all the 
phenomena by which it is surrounded. But so soon as 
natural science begins to do its work, there are intro- 
duced the elements of a great change. Each successive 
discovery, by ascertaining the law that governs certain 
events, deprives them of that apparent mystery in 
which they were formerly involved. The love of the 
marvellous becomes proportionably diminished; and 
when any science has made such progress as to enable 
those who are acquainted with it to foretell the events 
with which it deals, it is clear that the whole of those 
events are at once withdrawn from the jurisdiction of 
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supernatural, and brought under the authority of natural, 
powers. The business of physical philosophy is to 
explain external phenomena with a view to their pre- 
diction; and every successful prediction which is recog- 
nized by the people causes a disruption of one of those 
links which, as it were, bind the imagination to the 
occult and invisible world. Hence it is that, supposing 
other things equal, the superstition of a nation must 
always bear an exact proportion to the extent of its 
physical knowledge. This may be in some degree veri- 
fied by the ordinary experience of mankind. For if we 
compare the different classes of society, we shall find 
that they are superstitious in proportion as the pheno- 
mena with which they are brought in contact have or 
have not been explained by naturallaws. The credulity 
of sailors is notorious, and every literature contains 
evidence of the multiplicitv of their superstitions, and 
of the tenacity with which they cling to them. This 1s 
perfectly explicable by the principle I have laid down. 
Meteorology has not yet been raised to a science; and 
the laws which regulate winds and storms being in conse- 
quence still unknown, it naturally follows that the class 
of men most exposed to their dangers should be precisely 
the class which is most superstitious. On the other 
hand, soldiers live upon an element much more obedient 
to man, and they are less liable than sailors to those 
risks which defy the calculations of science. Soldiers, 
therefore, have fewer inducements to appeal to super- 
natural interference; and it is universally observed 
that as a body they are less superstitious than sailors. 
If, again, we compare agriculturists with manufacturers, 
we Shall see the operation of the same principle. ‘T’o the 
cultivators of land, one of the most important circum- 
stances is the weather, which, if it turn out unfavourable, 
may at once defeat all their calculations. But, science 
not having yet succeeded in discovering the laws of rain, 
men are at present unable to foretell it for any consider- 
able period; the inhabitant of the country is, therefore, 
driven to believe that it is the result of supernatural 
agency, and we still see the extraordinary spectacle of 
prayers offered up in our churches for dry weather or 
for wet weather; a superstition which to future ages 
will appear as childish as the feelings of pious awe with 
which our fathers regarded the presence of a comet or 
the approach of an eclipse. We are now acquainted 
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with the laws which determine the movements of comets 
and eclipses; and, as we are able to predict their appear- 
ance, we have ceased to pray that we may be preserved 
from them. But, because our researches into the pheno- 
mena of rain happen to have been less successful, we 
resort to the impious contrivance of calling in the aid 
of the Deity to supply those deficiencies in science which 
are the result of our own sloth; and we are not ashamed, 
in our public churches, to prostitute the rites of religion 
by using them as a cloak to conceal an ignorance we 
ought frankly to confess. The agriculturist is thus 
taught to ascribe to supernatural agency the most im- 
portant phenomena with which he is concerned; and 
there can be no doubt that this is one of the causes of 
those superstitious feelings by which the inhabitants of 
the country are unfavourably contrasted with those 
of the town. But the manufactyrer, and, indeed, nearly 
every one engaged in the business of cities, has employ- 
ments, the success of which, being regulated by his own 
abilities, has no connexion with those unexplained events 
that perplex the imagination of the cultivators of the 
earth. He who, by his ingenuity, works up the raw 
material is evidently less affected by uncontrollable 
occurrences than he by whom the raw material is origin- 
ally grown. . Whether it is fair, or whether it is wet, he 
pursues his labours with equal success, and learns to 
rely solely upon his cwn energy, and the cunning of his 
own arm. As the sailor is naturally more superstitious 
than the soldier, because he has to deal with a more 
unstable element; just in the same way is the agri- 
culturist more superstitious than the mechanic, because 
he is more frequently and more seriously affected by 
events which the ignorance of some men makes them cali 
capricious, and the ignorance ot other men makes them 
call supernatural. 

It would be easy, by an extension of these remarks, 
to show how the progress of manufactures, besides 
increasing the national wealth, has done immense 
service to civilization, by inspiring Man with a confi- 
dence in his own resources; and how, by giving rise 
to a new class of employments, it has, if I may so say, 
shifted the scene in which superstition is most likely 
to dwell. But to trace this would carry me beyond my 
present limits; and the illustrations already given are 
sufficient to explain how the theological spirit must have 
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been diminished by that love of experimental science, 
which forms one of the principal features in the reign of 
Charles IT. . 

T have now laid before the reader what I conceive to 
be the point of view from which we ought to estimate 
a period whose true nature seems to me to have been 
grievously misunderstood. Those political writers who 
judge events without regard to that intellectual develop- 
ment of which they are but a part will find much to 
condemn, and scarcely anything to approve, in the reign 
of Charles II. By such authors, I shall be censured for 
having travelled out of that narrow path in which history 
has been too often confined. And yet I am at a loss to 
perceive how it is possible, except by the adoption of 
such a course, to understand a period which, on a, super- 
ficial view, is full of the grossest inconsistencies. This 
difficulty will be rendered very obvious, if we compare 
for a moment the nature of the government of Charles 
with the great things which, under that government, 
were peaceably effected. Never before was there such 
a want of apparent connexion between the means and 
the end. If we Jook only at the characters of the rulers, 
and at their foreign policy, we must pronounce the reign 
of Charles II to be the worst that has ever been seen in 
England. If, on the other hand, we confine our observa- 
tions to the laws which were passed, and to the principles 
which were established, we shall be obliged to confess 
that this same reign forms one of the brightest epochs 
in our national annals. fPolitically and morally, there 
were to be found in the government all the elements of 
confusion, of weakness, and of crime. The king himself 
was a mean and spiritless voluptuary, without the morals 
of a Christian, and almost without the feelings of a man. 
His ministers, with the exception of Clarendon, whom 
he hated for his virtues, had not one of the attributes 
of statesmen, and nearly all of them were pensioned by 
the crown of France. The weight of taxation was in- 
creased, while the security of the kingdom was diminished. 
By the forced surrender of the charters of the towns, our 
municipal rights were endangered. By shutting the 
exchequer, our national credit was destroyed. Though 
immense sums were spent in maintaining our naval and 
military power, we were left so defenceless that when a 
war broke out, which had long been preparing, we 
seemed suddenly to be taken by surprise. Such was the 
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miserable incapacity of the government that the fleets 
of Holland were able, not only to ride triumphant round 
our coasts, but to sail up the ‘Thames, attack our arsenals, 
burn our ships, and insult the metropolis of England. 
Yet, notwithstanding all these things, it is an undoubted 
fact, that in this same reign of Charles II more steps 
were taken in the right direction than had been taken, 
in any period of equa! length, during the twelve centuries 
we had occupied the soil of Britain. By the mere force 
of that intellectual movement which was unwittingly 
supported by the crown there were effected, in the course 
of a few years, reforms which changed the face of society. 
The two great obstacles by which the nation had long 
been embarrassed consisted of a spiritual tyranny and a 
territorial tyranny: the tyranny of the church and the 
tyranny of the nobles. An attempt was now made to 
remedy these evils; not by palliatives, but by striking 
at the power of the classes who did the mischief. [or 
now it wés that a law was placed on the statute-book, 
taking away that celebrated writ which enabled the 
bishops or their delegates to cause those men to be 
burned whose religion was different to their own. Now 
it was that the clergy were deprived of the privilege of 
taxing themselves, and were forced to submit to an 
assessment made by the ordinary legislature. Now, 
too, there was enacted a law forbidding any bishop, or 
any ecclesiastical court, to tender the ex-officio oath, by 
which the church had hitherto enjoyed the power ot 
compelling a suspected person to c1iminate himself. In 
regard to the nobles, it was also during the reign of 
Charles II that the House of Lords, after a sharp 
struggle, was obliged to abandon its pretensions to an 
original jurisdiction in civil suits; and thus lost for ever 
an important resource for extending its own influence. 
It was in the same reign that there was settled the right 
of the people to be taxed entirely by their representatives ; 
the House of Commons having ever since retained the 
sole power of proposing money bills, and regulating the 
amount of imposts, merely leaving to the Peers the form 
of consenting to what has been already determined. 
These were the attempts which were made to bridle the 
clergy and the nobles. Bunt there were also effected 
other things of equal importance. By the destruction 
of the scandalous prerogatives of Purveyance and Pre- 
emption, a limit was set to the power of the sovereign to 
G2 
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vex his refractory subjects. By the Habeas Corpus 
Act, the liberty of every Englishman was made as certain 
as law could make it; it being guaranteed to him, that 
if accused of crime, he, instead of languishing in prison, 
as had often been the case, should be brought to a fair 
and speedy trial. By the Statute of Frauds and Per- 
juries, a security hitherto unknown was conferred upon 
private property. By the abolition of general impeach- 
ments, an end was put to a great engine of tyranny, with 
which powerful and unscrupulous men had frequently 
ruined their political adversaries. By the cessation of 
those laws which restricted the liberty of printing, there 
was laid the foundation of that great Public Press, which, 
more than any other single cause, has diffused among 
the people a knowledge of their own power, and has 
thus, to an almost incredible extent, aided the progress 
of English civilization. And, to complete this noble 
picture, there were finally destroyed those feudal inci- 
dents, which our Norman conquerors had imposed—the 
military tenures; the court of wards; the fines for 
alienation; the right of forfeiture for marriage by reason 
of tenure; the aids, the homages, the escuages, the 
primer seisins; and all those mischievous subtleties, of 
which the mere names sound in modern ears as a wild and 
barbarous jargon, but which pressed upon our ancestors 
as real and serious evils. 

These were the things which were done in the reign of 
Charles II; and, if we consider the miserable incom- 
petence of the king, the idle profligacy of his court, the 
unblushing venality of his ministers, the constant con- 
spiracies to which the country was exposed from within, 
and the unprecedented insults to which it was subjected 
from without; if we, moreover, consider that to all this 
there were added two natural calamities of the most 
grievous description—a Great Plague, which thinned 
society in all its ranks, and scattered confusion through 
the kingdom, and a Great Fire, which, besides increasing 
the mortality from the pestilence, destroyed in a moment 
those accumulations of industry by which industry itself 
is nourished—if we put all these things together, how 
can we reconcile inconsistencies apparently so gross? 
How could so wonderful] a progress be made in the face 
of these unparalleled disasters? How could such men, 
under such circumstances, effect such improvements? 
These are questions which our political compilers are 
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unable to answer; because they look too much at the 
peculiarities of individuals, and too little at the temper 
of the age in which those individuals live. Such writers 
do not perceive that the history of every civilized country 
is the history of its intellectual development, which 
kings, statesmen, and legislators are more likely to 
retard than to hasten; because, however great their 
power may be, they are at best the accidental and insuf- 
ficient representatives of the spirit of their time; and 
because, so far from being able to regulate the move- 
ments of the national mind, they themselves form the 
smallest part of it, and, in a general view of the progress 
of Man, are only to be regarded as the puppets who 
strut and fret their hour upon a little stage; while, 
beyond them, and on every side of them, are forming 
opinions and principles which they can scarcely per- 
ceive, but by which alone the whole course of human 
affairs is ultimately governed. 

The truth is that the vast legislative reforms for 
which the reign of Charles II is so remarkable merely 
form a part of that movement, which, though traceable 
to a much earlier period, had only for three generations 
been in undisguised operation. These important im- 
provements were the result of that bold, sceptical, 
inquiring, and reforming spirit, which had now seized 
the three great departments of Theology, of Science, 
and cf Politics. The old principles of tradition, of 
authority, and of dogma, were gradually becoming 
weaker; and of course, in the same proportion, there 
was diminished the influence of the classes by whom 
those principles were chiefly upheld. As the power of 
particular sections of society thus declined, the power 
of the people at large increased. The real interests of 
the nation began to be perceived so soon as the super- 
stitions were dispersed by which those interests had 
long been obscured. ‘This, I believe, is the real solution 
of what at first seems a curious problem— namely, how 
it was that such comprehensive reforms should have 
been accomplished in so bad, and in many respects so 
infamous, a reign. It is, no doubt, true, that those 
reforms were essentially the result of the intellectual 
march of the age; but, so far from being made in spite 
of the vices of the sovereign, they were actually aided by 
them. With the exception of the needy profligates who 
thronged his court, all classes of men soon learned to 
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despise a king who was a drunkard, a libertine, and a 
hypocrite; who had neither shame nor sensibility; and 
who, in point of honour, was unworthy to enter the 
presence of the meanest of his subjects. To have the 
throne filled for a quarter of a century by such a man 
as this was the surest way of weakening that ignorant 
and indiscriminate loyalty to which the people have 
often sacrificed their dearest rights. Thus, the character 
of the king, merely considered from this point of view, 
was eminently favourable to the growth of national 
liberty. But the advantage did not stop there. The 
reckless debaucheries of Charles made him abhor every- 
thing approaching to restraint; and this gave him a 
dislike to a class whose profession, at least, pre-supposes 
a conduct of more than ordinary purity. The conse- 
quence was that he, not from views of enlightened policy, 
but merely from a love of vicious indulgence, always had 
a distaste for the clergy; and, so far from advancing 
their power, frequently expressed for them an open 
contempt. His most intimate friends directed against 
them those coarse and profligate jokes which are pre- 
served in the literature of the time; and which, in the 
opinion of the courtiers, were to be ranked among the 
noblest specimens of human wit. From men of this sort 
the church had, indeed, little to apprehend; but their 
language, and the favour with which it was received, are 
part of the symptoms by which we may study the temper 
of that age. Many other illustrations will occur to most 
readers; I may, however, mention one, which is inter- 
esting on account of the eminence of the philosopher 
concerned in it. The most dangerous opponent of the 
clergy in the seventeenth century was certainly Hobbes, 
the subtlest dialectician of his time; a writer, too, of 
singular clearness, and, among British metaphysicians, 
inferior only to Berkeley. This profound thinker pub- 
lished several speculations very unfavourable to the 
church, and directly opposed to principles which are 
essential to ecclesiastical authority. As a natural conse- 
quence, he was hated by the clergy; his doctrines were 
declared to be highly pernicious; and he was accused of 
wishing to subvert the national religion, and corrupt the 
national morals. So far did this proceed that, during 
his life, and for several years after his death, every man 
who ventured to think for himself was stigmatized as a 
Hobbist, or, as it was sometimes called, a Hobbian. 
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This marked hostility on the part of the clergy was a 
sufficient recommendation to the favour of Charles. 
The king, even before his accession, had imbibed many 
of his principles; and, after the Restoration, he treated 
the author with what was deemed a scandalous respect. 
He protected him from his enemies; he somewhat osten- 
tatiously hung up his portrait in his own private room 
at Whitehall]; and he even conferred a pension on this, 
the most formidable opponent who had yet appeared 
against the spiritual hierarchy. 

If we look for a moment at the ecclesiastical appoint- 
ments of Charles, we shall find evidence of the same 
tendency. In his reign, the highest dignities in the 
church were invariably conferred upon men who were 
deficient either in ability or in honesty. It would per- 
haps be an over-refinement to ascribe to the king a 
deliberate plan for lowering the reputation of the epis- 
copal bench; but it is certain that, if he had such a 
plan, he followed the course most likely to effect his 
purpose. For it is no exaggeration to say that, during 
his life, the leading English prelates were, without excep- 
tion, either incapable or insincere; they were unable to 
defend what they really believed, or else they did not 
believe what they openly professed. Never before were 
the interests of the Anglican church so feebly guarded. 
The first Archbishop of Canterbury appointed by Charles 
was Juxon, whose deficiencies were notorious; and of 
whom his friends could only say that his want of ability 
was compensated by the goodness of his intentions, 
When he died, the king raised up as his successor Sheldon, 
whom he had previously made Bishop of London; and 
who not only brought discredit on his order by acts of 
gross intolerance, but who was so regardless of the 
common decencies of his station that he used to amuse 
his associates by having exhibitions in his own house, 
imitating the way in which the Presbyterians delivered 
their sermons. After the death of Sheldon, Charles 
appointed to the archbishopric Sancroft; whose super- 
stitious fancies exposed him to the contempt even of his 
own profession, and who was as much despised as 
Sheldon had been hated. In the rank immediately 
below this, we find the same principle at work. The 
three Archbishops of York during the reign of Charles I] 
were Frewen, Stearn, and Dolben; who were so utterly 
devoid of ability that, notwithstanding their elevated 
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position, they are altogether forgotten, not one reader 
out of a thousand having ever heard their names. 

Such appointments as these are indeed striking; and 
what makes them more so is that they were by no means 
necessary; they were not forced on the king by court 
intrigue, nor was there a lack of more competent men. 
The truth seems to be that Charles was unwilling to 
confer ecclesiastical promotion upon any one who had 
ability enough to increase the authority of the church, 
and restore it to its former pre-eminence. At his acces- 
sion, the two ablest of the clergy were undoubtedly 
Jereray Taylor and Isaac Barrow. Both of them were 
notorious for their loyalty; both of them were men of 
unspotted virtue; and both of them have left a reputa- 
tion which will hardly perish while the English language 
is remembered. But Taylor, though he had married 
the king’s sister, was treated with marked neglect; and, 
being exiled to an Irish bishopric, had to pass the 
remainder of his life in what, at that time, was truly 
called a barbarous country. As to Barrow, who, in 
point of genius, was probably superior to Taylor, he had 
the mortification of seeing the most incapable men 
raised to the highest posts in the church while he him- 
self was unnoticed; and, notwithstanding that his family 
had greatly suffered in the royal cause, he received no 
sort of preferment until five years before his death, when 
the king conferred on him the mastership of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

It is hardly necessary to point out how all this must 
have tended to weaken the church, and accelerate that 
great movement for which the reign of Charles II is 
remarkable. At the same time, there were many other 
circumstances which, in this preliminary sketch, it is 
impossible to notice, but which were stamped with the 
general character of revolt against ancient authority. ... 

A few years before the death of Charles II the clergy 
made a great effort to recover their former power by 
reviving those doctrines of Passive Obedience and Divine 
Right which are obviously favourable to the progress of 
superstition. But, as the English intellect was now 
sufficiently advanced to reject such dogmas, this futile 
attempt only increased the opposition between the 
interests of the people as a body and the interests of the 
clergy asaclass. Scarcely had this scheme been defeated, 
when the sudden death of Charles placed on the throne 
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a prince whose most earnest desire was to restore the 
Catholic church, and reinstate among us that mischievous 
system which openly boasts of subjugating the reason 
of Man. This change in affairs was, if we consider it in 
its ultimate results, the most fortunate circumstance 
which could have happened to our country. In spite of 
the difference of their religion, the English clergy had 
always displayed an affection towards James, whose 
reverence for the priesthood they greatly admired; 
though they were anxious that the warmth of his affec- 
tions should be lavished on the Church of England and 
not on the Church of Rome. They were sensible of the 
advantages which would accrue to their own order, if 
his piety could be turned into a new channel. They 
saw that it was for his interest to abandon his religion; 
and they thought that, to a man so cruel and so vicious, 
his own interest would be the sole consideration. The 
consequence was that, in one of the most critical moments 
of his life, they made in his favour a great and successful 
effort; and they not only used all their strength to 
defeat the bill by which it was proposed to exclude him 
from the succession, but when the measure was rejected, 
they presented an address to Charles, congratulating 
him on the result. When James actually mounted the 
throne, they continued to display the same spirit. 
Whether they still hoped for his conversion, or whether, 
in their eagerness to persecute the dissenters, they over- 
looked the danger to their own church, is uncertain; 
but it is one of the most singular and unquestionable 
facts in our history that for some time there existed a 
strict alhance between a Protestant hierarchy and a 
Popish king. ‘The terrible crimes which were the result 
of this compact are but too notorious. But what is 
more worthy of attention is the circumstance that 
caused the dissolution of this conspiracy between the 
crown and the church. The ground of the quarrel was 
an attempt made by the king to effect, in some degree, 
a religious toleration. By the, celebrated Test and 
Corporation Acts, it had been ordered that all persons 
who were employed by government should be compelled, 
under a heavy penalty, to receive the sacrament accord- 
ing to the rites of the English church. The offence of 
James was that he now issued what was called a Declara- 
tion of Indulgence, in which he announced his intention 
of suspending the execution of these laws. From this 
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moment, the position of the two great parties was 
entirely changed. The bishops clearly perceived that 
the statutes which it was thus attempted to abrogate 
were highly favourable to their own power; and hence, 
in their opinion, formed an essential part of the consti- 
tution of a Christian country. They had willingly com- 
bined with James while he assisted them in persecuting 
men who worshipped God in a manner different from 
themselves. So long as this compact held good, they 
were indifferent as to matters which they considered to 
be of minor importance. They looked on in silence 
while the king was amassing the materials with which 
he hoped to turn a free government into an absolute 
monarchy. They saw Jeffreys and Kirke torturing 
their fellow-subjects; they saw the gaols crowded with 
prisoners, and the scaffold streaming with blood. They 
were well pleased that some of the best and ablest men 
in the kingdom should be barbarously persecuted ; that 
Baxter should be thrown into prison, and that Howe 
should be forced into exile. They witnessed with com- 
posure the most revolting cruelties, because the victims 
of them were the opponents of the English church. 
Although the minds of men were filled with terror and 
with loathing, the bishops made no complaint. They 
oreserved their loyalty unimpaired, and insisted on the 
necessity of humble submission to the Lord’s anointed. 
But the moment James proposed to protect against 
persecution those who were hostile to the church; the 
moment he announced his intention of breaking down 
that monopoly of offices and of honours which the 
bishops had long secured for their own party; the 
moment this took place, the hierarchy became alive to 
the dangers with which the country was threatened from 
the violence of so arbitrary a prince. The king had laid 
his hand on the ark, and the guardians of the temple 
flew to arms. How could they tolerate a prince who 
would not allow them to persecute their enemies? 
How could they support a sovereign who sought to 
favour those who diftered from the national church ? 
They soon determined on the line of conduct it behoved 
them to take. With an almost unanimous voice, they 
refused to obey the order by which the king commanded 
them to read in their churches the edict for religious 
toleration. Nor did they stop there. So great was their 
enmity against him they had recently cherished that 
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they actually ‘applied for aid to those very dissenters 
whom, only a few weeks before, they had hotly perse- 
cuted; seeking by magnificent promises to win over to 
their side men they had hitherto hunted even to the 
death. The most eminent of the Nonconformists were 
far from being duped by this sudden affection. But 
their hatred of Popery, and their fear of the ulterior 
designs of the king, prevailed over every other considera- 
tion; and there arose that singular combination between 
churchmen and dissenters which has never since been 
repeated. This coalition, backed by the general voice 
of the people, soon overturned the throne, and gave rise 
to what is justly deemed one of the most important 
events in the history of England. 

Thus it was that the proximate cause of that great 
revolution which cost James his crown was the publica- 
tion by the king of an edict of religious toleration and 
the consequent indignation of the clergy at seeing so 
audacious an act performed by a Christian prince. It 
is true that, if other things had not conspired, this alone 
could never have efiected so great a change. But it was 
the immediate cause of it, because it was the cause of 
the schism between the church and the throne, and of 
the alliance between the church and the dissenters. 
This is a fact never to be forgotten. We ought never 
to forget that the first and only time the Church of 
England has made war upon the crown was when the 
crown had declared its intention of tolerating, and in 
some degree protecting, the rival religions of the country. 
There is no doubt that the Declaration which was then 
issued was illegal, and that it was conceived in an 
insidious spirit. But declarations equally illegal, equally 
insidious, and much more tyrannical, had on other 
occasions been made by the sovereign, without exciting 
the anger of the clergy. These are things which it is 
good for us to ponder. ‘These are lessons of inestimable 
value for those to whom it is given, not, indeed, to direct, 
but in some degree to modify, the march of public 
opinion. As to the people in general, it is impossible 
for them to exaggerate the obligations which they and 
all of us owe to the Revolution of 1688. But let them 
take heed that superstition does not mingle with their 
gratitude. Let them admire that majestic edifice of 
national liberty which stands alone in Europe, like a 
beacon in the midst of the waters; but let them not 
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think that they owe anything to men who, in contribut- 
ing to its erection, sought the gratification of their own 
selfishness, and the consolidation of that spiritual power 
which by it they fondly hoped to secure. 

It is, indeed, difficult to conceive the full amount of 
the impetus given to English civilization by the expulsion 
of the House of Stuart. Among the most immediate 
results, may be mentioned the limits that were set to the 
royal prerogative; the important steps that were taken 
towards religious toleration; the remarkable and per- 
manent improvement in the administration of justice; 
the final abolition of a censorship over the press; and, 
what has not excited sufficient attention, the rapid 
growth of those great monetary interests by which the 
prejudices of the superstitious classes have in no small 
degree been counterbalanced. These are the main char- 
acteristics of the reign of William III; a reign often 
aspersed, and little understood, but of which it may be 
truly said that, taking its difficulties into due considera- 
tion, it is the most successful and the most splendid 
recorded in the history of any country. But these topics 
rather belong to the subsequent volumes of this work; 
and at present we are only concerned in tracing the 
effects of the Revolution upon that ecclesiastical power 
by which it was immediately brought about. 

Scarcely had the clergy succeeded in expelling James, 
when the greater number of them repented of their.own 
act. Indeed, even before he was driven from the 
country, several things had occurred to make them 
doubt the policy of the course they were pursuing. 
During the last few weeks that he was allowed to reign, 
he had shown symptoms of increasing respect for the 
English hierarchy. The archbishopric of York had so 
long been vacant, as to cause a belief that it was the 
intention of the crown either to appoint to it a Catholic, 
or else to seize its revenues. But James, to the delight 
of the church, now filled up this important office by 
nominating Lamplugh, who was well known to be a 
stanch churchman and a zealous defender of episcopal 
privileges. Just before this, the king also rescinded the 
order by which the Bishop of London had been suspended 
from the exercise of his functions. To the bishops in 
general he made great promises of future favour; some 
of them, it was said, were to be called to his privy 
council; and, in the meantime, he cancelled that ecclesi- 
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astical commission which, by limiting their power, had 
excited their anger. Besides this, there occurred some 
other circumstances which the clergy now had to con- 
sider. It was rumoured, and it was generally believed, 
that William was no great admirer of ecclesiastical 
establishments; and that, being a friend to toleration, 
he was more likely to diminish the power than increase 
the privileges of the English hierarchy. It was also 
known that he favoured the Presbyterians, whom the 
Church not unreasonably regarded as her bitterest 
enemies. And when, in addition to all this, William, 
on mere grounds of expediency, actually abolished 
episcopacy in Scotland, it became evident that, by thus 
repudiating the doctrine of divine right, he had directed 
a great blow against those opinions on which, in England, 
ecclesiastical authority was based. 

While these things were agitating the public mind, 
the eyes of men were naturally turned upon the bishops, 
who, though they had lost much of their former power, 
were still respected by a large majority of the people 
as the guardians of the national religion. But at this 
critical moment they were so blinded, either by their 
ambition or by their prejudices, that they adopted a 
course which of all others was the most injurious to their 
reputation. They made a sudden attempt to reverse 
that political movement of which they were themselves 
the principal originators. Their conduct on this occasion 
amply confirms that account of their motives which I 
have already given. If, in aiding those preliminary 
measures by which the Revolution was effected, they had 
been moved by a desire of relieving the nation from 
despotism, they would have eagerly welcomed that great 
man at whose approach the despot took to flight. This 
is what the clergy would have done, if they had loved 
their country better than they loved their order. But 
they pursued a precisely opposite course; because they 
preferred the petty interests of their own class to the 
welfare of the great body of the people, and because 
they would rather that the country should be oppressed 
than that the church should be humbled. Nearly the 
whole of the bishops and clergy had, only a few weeks 
before, braved the anger of their sovereign sooner than 
read in their churches an edict for religious toleration, 
and seven of the most influential of the episcopal order 
had, in the same cause, willingly submitted to the risk 
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of a public trial before the ordinary tribunals of the 
land. This bold course they professed to have adopted, 
not because they disliked toleration, but because they 
hated tyranny. And yet when William arrived in 
England, and when James stole away from the kingdom 
like a thief in the night, this same ecclesiastical profes- 
sion pressed forward to reject that great man, who, 
without striking a blow, had by his mere presence saved 
the country from the slavery with which it was threatened. 
We shall not easily find in modern history another 
instance of such gross inconsistency, or rather, let us 
say, of such selfish and reckless ambition. For this 
change of plan, far from being concealed, was so openly 
displayed, and the causes of it were so obvious, that the 
scandal was laid bare before the whole country. Within 
the space of a few weeks the apostasy was consummated. 
The first in the field was the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who, anxious to retain his office, had promised to wait 
upon William. But, when he saw the direction things 
were likely to take, he withdrew his promise, and would 
not recognise a prince who showed such indifference to 
the sacred order. Indeed, so great was his anger, that 
he sharply rebuked his chaplain for presuming to pray 
for William and Mary, although they had been pro- 
claimed with the full consent of the nation, and although 
the crown had been delivered to them by the solemn 
and deliberate act of a public convention of the estates 
of the realm. While such was the conduct of the 
primate of England, his brethren were not wanting to 
him in this great emergency of their common fate. The 
oath of allegiance was refused not only by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, but also by the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, by the Bishop of Chester, by the Bishop of 
Chichester, by the Bishop of Ely, by the Bishop of 
Gloucester, by the Bishop of Norwich, by the Bishop of 
Peterborough, and by the Bishop of Worcester. As to 
the inferior clergy, our information is less precise; but it 
is said that about six hundred of them imitated their 
superiors in declining to recognize for their king him 
whom the country had elected. The other members of 
this turbulent faction were unwilling, by so bold a 
measure, to incur that deprivation of their livings with 
which William would probably have visited them. 
They, therefore, preferred a safer and more inglorious 
opposition, by which they could embarrass the govern- 
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ment without injuring themselves, and could gain the 
reputation of orthodoxy without incurring the pains of 
martyrdom. 

The effect which all this produced on the temper of 
the nation may be easily imagined. The question was 
now narrowed to an issue which every plain man could 
at once understand. On the one side, there was an 
overwhelming majority of the clergy. On the other 
side there was all the intellect of England, and all her 
dearest interests. The mere fact that such an oppo- 
sition could exist without kindling a civil war showed 
how the growing intelligence of the people had weakened 
the authority of the ecclesiastical profession. Besides 
this, the opposition was not only futile, but it was also 
injurious to the class that made it. For it was now 
seen that the clergy only cared for the people as long 
as the people cared for them. The violence with which 
these angry men set themselves against the interests of 
the nation clearly proved the selfishness of that zeal 
against James, of which they had formerly made so 
great a merit. They continued to hope for his return, 
to intrigue for him, and in some instances to correspond 
with him; although they well knew that his presence 
would cause a civil war, and that he was so generally 
hated that he dared not show his face in England unless 
protected by the troops of a foreign and hostile power. 

But this was not the whole of the damage which, in 
those anxious times, the church inflicted upon herself. 
When the bishops refused to take the oaths to the new 
government, measures were adopted to remove them 
from their sees; and William did not hesitate to eject 
by force of law the Archbishop of Canterbury and five 
of his brethren. The prelates, smarting under the insult, 
were goaded into measures of unusual activity. They 
loudly proclaimed that the powers of the church, which 
had long been waning, were now extinct. They denied 
the right of the legislature to pass a law against them. 
They denied the right of the sovereign to put that law 
into execution. They not only continued to give them- 
selves the title of bishops, but they made arrangements 
to perpetuate the schism which their own violence had 
created. The Archbishop of Canterbury, as he insisted 
upon being called, made a formal renunciation of his 
imaginary right into the hands of Lloyd, who still sup- 
posed himself to be Bishop of Norwich, although William 
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had recently expelled him from his see. The scheme of 
these turbulent priests was then communicated to 
James, who willingly supported their plan for establish- 
ing a permanent feud in the English church. The result 
of this conspiracy between the rebellious prelates and the 
pretended king was the appointment of a series of men 
who gave themselves out as forming the real episcopacy, 
and who received the homage of every one who preferred 
the claims of the church to the authority of the state. 
This mock succession of imaginary bishops continued 
for more than a century; and, by dividing the allegiance 
of churchmen, lessened the power of the church. In 
several instances, the unseemly spectacle was exhibited 
of two bishops for the same place; one nominated by the 
Spiritual power, the other nominated by the temporal 
power. ‘Those who considered the church as superior 
to the state of course attached themselves to the spurious 
bishops; while the appointments of William were 
acknowledged by that rapidly increasing party who 
preferred secular advantages to ecclesiastical theories. 

Such were some of the events which, at the end of 
the seventeenth century, widened the breach that had 
long existed between the interests of the nation and 
the interests of the clergy. There was also another 
circumstance which considerably increased this aliena- 
tion. Many of the English clergy, though they retained 
their affection for James, did not choose to: brave the 
anger of the government, or risk the loss of their livings. 
To avoid this, and to reconcile their conscience with 
their interest, they availed themselves of a supposed 
distinction between a king by right and a king in pos- 
session. The consequence was that, while with their 
lips they took an oath of allegiance to William, they in 
their hearts paid homage to James; and, while they 
prayed for one king in their churches, they were bound 
to pray for another in their closets. By this wretched 
subterfuge, a large body of the clergy were at once 
turned into concealed rebels; and we have it on the 
authority of a contemporary bishop, that the prevarica- 
tion of which these men were notoriously guilty was a 
still further aid to that scepticism the progress of which 
he bitterly deplores. 

As the eighteenth century advanced, the great move- 
ment of liberation rapidly proceeded. One of the most 
important of the ecclesiastical resources had formerly 
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been Convocation; in which the clergy, by meeting in a 
body, were able to discountenance in an imposing 
manner whatever might be hostile to the church; and 
had, moreover, an opportunity, which they sedulously 
employed, of devising schemes favourable to the spiritual 
authority. But, in the progress of the age, this weapon 
also was taken from them. Within a very few years 
after the Revolution, Convocation fell into general con- 
tempt; and, in 1717, this celebrated assembly was 
finally prorogued by an act of the crown, it being justly 
considered that the country had no further occasion for 
its services. Since that period, this great council of the 
English church has never been allowed to meet for the 
purpose of deliberating on its own affairs, until a few 
years ago, when, by the connivance of a feeble govern- 
ment, it was permitted to reassemble. So marked, 
however, has been the change in the temper of the 
nation that this once formidable body does not now 
retain even a semblance of its ancient influence; its 
resolutions are no longer feared, its discussions are no 
longer studied; and the business of the country con- 
tinues to be conducted without regard to those interests 
which, only a few generations ago, were considered by 
every statesman to be of supreme importance. 

Indeed, immediately after the Revolution, the tend- 
ency of things became too obvious to be mistaken, even 
by the most superficial observers. The ablest men in 
the country no longer flocked into the church, but pre- 
ferred those secular professions in which ability was 
more likely to be rewarded. At the same time, and 
as a natural part of the great movement, the clergy saw 
all the offices of power and emolument, which they had 
been used to hold, gradually falling out of their hands. 
Not only in the dark ages, but even so late as the fifteenth 
cestury, they were still strong enough to monopolize the 
most honourable and lucrative posts in the empire. In 
the sixteenth century, the tide began to turn against 
them, and advanced with such steadiness that, since 
the seventeenth century, there has been no instance of 
any ecclesiastic being made lord chancellor; and, since 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, there has been 
no instance of one receiving any diplomatic appoint- 
ment, or, indeed, holding any important office in the 
state. Nor has this increasing ascendency of laymen 
been confined to the executive government. On the 
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contrary, we find in both Houses of Parliament the 
same principle at work. In the early and barbarous 
periods of our history, one-half of the House of Lords 
consisted of temporal peers; the other half of spiritual 
ones. By the beginning of the eighteenth century, the 
spiritual peers, instead of forming one-half of the upper 
house, had dwindled away to one-eighth; and, in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, they have still further 
shrunk to one-fourteenth: thus supplying a striking 
numerical instance of that diminution of ecclesiastical 
power which is an essential requisite of modern civiliza- 
tion. Precisely in the same way, more than fifty years 
have elapsed since any clergyman has been able to take 
his seat as a representative of the people; the House of 
Commons having, in 1801, formally closed their doors 
against a profession which, in the olden time, would 
have been gladly admitted, even by the proudest and 
most exclusive assembly. In the House of Lords, the 
bishops still retain their seats; but their precarious 
tenure is everywhere remarked, and the progress of 
public opinion is constantly pointing to a period, which 
cannot now be far distant, when the Peers will imitate 
the example set by the Commons, and will induce the 
legislature to relieve the upper house of its spiritual 
members; since they, by their habits, their tastes, and 
their traditions, are evidently unfitted for the profane 
exigencies of political life. 

While the fabric of superstition was thus tottering 
from internal decay, and while that ecclesiastical 
authority which had formerly played so great a part was 
gradually yielding to the advance of knowledge, there 
suddenly occurred an event which, though it might 
naturally have been expected, evidently took by surprise 
even those whom it most interested. I allude; of course, 
to that great religious revolution which was a fitting sup- 
plement to the political revolution which precededit. The 
dissenters, who were strengthened by the expulsion of 
James, had by no means forgotten those cruel punish- 
ments which the Church of England, in the days of her 
power, had constantly inflicted upon them; and they 
felt that the moment had now come when they could 
assume towards her a bolder front than that on which 
they had hitherto ventured. Besides this, they had in 
the mean time received fresh causes of provocation. 
After the death of our great king William III, the 
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throne was occupied by a foolish and ignorant woman, 
whose love for the clergy would, in a more superstitious 
age, have led to dangerous results. Even as it was, a 
temporary reaction took place, and during her reign the 
church was treated with a deference which William had 
disdained to show. The natural consequence immedi- 
ately followed. New measures of persecution were 
devised, and fresh laws were passed against those 
Protestants who did not conform to the doctrines and 
discipline of the English church. But after the death 
of Anne the dissenters quickly rallied; their hopes 
revived, their numbers continued to increase, and in 
spite of the opposition of the clergy, the laws against 
them were repealed. As by these means they were 
placed more on a level with their opponents, and as 
their temper was soured by the injuries they had recently 
received, it was clear that a great struggle between the 
two parties was inevitable. For by this time the pro- 
tracted tyranny of the English clergy had totally de- 
stroyed those feelings of respect which, even in the 
midst of hostility, often linger in the mind; and by the 
influence of which, if they had still existed, the contest 
might perhaps have been averted. But such motives 
of restraint were now despised; and the dissenters, 
exasperated by incessant persecution, determined to 
avail themselves of the declining power of the church. 
They had resisted her when she was strong; it was 
hardly to be expected that they would spare her when 
she was feeble. Under two of the most remarkable men 
of the eighteenth century, Whitefield, the first of theo- 
logical orators, and Wesley, the first of theological 
statesmen, there was organized a great system of religion 
which bore the same relation to the Church of England 
that the Church of England bore to the Church of Rome. 
Thus, after an interval of two hundred years, a second 
spiritual Reformation was effected in our country. In 
the eighteenth century the Wesleyans were to the 
Bishops what, in the sixteenth century, the Reformers 
were to the Popes. It is indeed true that the dissenters 
from the Church of England, unlike the dissenters from 
the Church of Rome, soon lost that intellectual vigour 
for which at first they were remarkable. Since the 
death of their great leaders, they have not produced one 
man of original genius; and since the time of Adam 
Clarke, they have not had among them even a single 
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scholar who has enjoyed a European reputation. This 
mental penury is perhaps owing, not to any circum- 
stances peculiar to their sect, but merely to that general 
decline of the theological spirit by which their adver- 
saries have been weakened as well as themselves. Be 
this as it may, it is at all events certain that the injury 
they have inflicted on the- English church is far greater 
than is generally supposed, and, I am inclined to think, 
is hardly inferior to that which in the sixteenth century 
Protestantism inflicted upon Popery. Setting aside the 
actual loss in the number of its members, there can be 
no doubt that the mere formation of a Protestant 
faction, unopposed by the government, was a dangerous 
precedent; and we know from contemporary history 
that it was so considered by those who were most inter- 
ested in the result. Besides this, the Wesleyans dis- 
played an organization so superior to that of their 
predecessors the. Puritans that they soon became a 
centre round which the enemies of the church could 
conveniently rally. And, what is perhaps still more 
important, the order, regularity, and publicity by which 
their proceedings have usually been marked distin- 
guished them from other sects; and, by raising them 
as it were to the dignity of a rival establishment, have 
encouraged the diminution of that exclusive and super- 
stitious respect which was once paid to the Anglican 
hierarchy. 

But these things, interesting as they are, only formed 
a single step of that vast process by which the ecclesi- 
astical power was weakened, and our countrymen thus 
enabled to secure a religious liberty, imperfect indeed, 
but far superior to that possessed by any other people. 
Among the innumerable symptoms of this great move- 
ment, there were two of peculiar importance. These 
were the separation of theology, first from morals, and 
then from politics. The separation from morals was 
effected late in the seventeenth century; the separation 
from politics before the middle of the eighteenth century. 
And it is a striking instance of the decline of the old 
ecclesiastical spirit that both of these great changes were 
begun by the clergy themselves. Cumberland, bishop 
of Peterborough, was the first who endeavoured to con- 
struct a system of morals without the aid of theology. 
Warburton, bishop of Gloucester, was the first who laid 
down that the state must consider religion in reference, 
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not to revelation, but to expediency; and that it should 
favour any particular creed, not in proportion to its 
truth, but solely with a view to its general utility. Nor 
were these mere barren principles, which subsequent 
inquirers were unable toapply. The opinions of Cumber- 
land, pushed to their furthest extent by Hume, were 
shortly afterwards applied to practical conduct by 
Paley, and to speculative jurisprudence by Bentham 
and Mill; while the opinions of Warburton, spreading 
“with still greater rapidity, have influenced our legis- 
lative policy, and are now professed, not only by advanced 
thinkers, but even by those ordinary men who, if they 
had lived fifty years earlier, would have shrunk from 
them with undissembled fear. 

Thus it was that, in England, theology was finally 
severed from the two great departments of ethics and of 
government. As, however, this important change was at 
first not of a practical but solely of an intellectual 
character, its operation was, for many years, confined to 
a small class, and has not yet produced the whole of those 
results which we have every reason to anticipate. But 
there were other circumstances which tended in the same 
direction, and which, being known to all men of tolerable 
education, produced effects more immediate, though 
perhaps less permanent. To trace their details, and 
point out the connexion between them, will be the busi- 
ness of part of the future volumes of this work: at 
present, I can only glance at the leading features. Of 
these, the most prominent were: The great Arian con- 
troversy, which, rashly instigated by Whiston, Clarke, 
and Waterland, disseminated doubts among nearly all 
classes; the Bangorian controversy, which, involving 
matters of ecclesiastical discipline hitherto untouched, 
led to discussions dangerous to the power of the church ; 
the great work of Blackburne on the Confessional, which 
at one moment almost caused a schism in the Establish- 
ment itself; the celebrated dispute respecting miracles 
between Middleton, Church, and Dodwell, continued, with 
still larger views, by Hume, Campbell, and Douglas; the 
exposure of the gross absurdities of the Fathers, which, 
already begun by Daillé and Barbeyrac, was followed up 
by Cave, Middleton, and Jortin; the important and 
unrefuted statements of Gibbon, in his fifteenth and 
sixteenth chapters; the additional strength conferred on 
those chapters by the lame attacks of Davis, Chelsum, 
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Whitaker, and Watson; while, not to mention inferior 
matters, the century was closed amid the confusion 
caused by that decisive controversy between Porson and 
Travis, respecting the text of the Heavenly Witnesses, 
which excited immense attention, and was immediately 
accompanied by the discoveries of geologists, in which, 
not only was the fidelity of the Mosaic cosmogony im- 
pugned, but its accuracy was shown to be impossible. 
These things, following each other in rapid and startling 
succession, perplexed the faith of men, disturbed their 
easy credulity, and produced effects on the public mind 
which can only be estimated by those who have studied the 
history of that time in its original sources. Indeed, they 
cannot be understood, evenin their general bearings, except 
by taking into consideration some other circumstances 
with which the great progress was intimately connected. 

For, in the mean time, an immense change had begun, 
not only among speculative minds, but also among the 
people themselves. The increase of scepticism stimu- 
lated their curiosity; and the diffusion of education 
supplied the means of gratifying it. Hence, we find 
that one of the leading characteristics of the eighteenth 
century, and one which pre-eminently distinguished it 
from all that preceded, was a craving after knowledge on 
the part of those classes from whom knowledge had 
hitherto been shut out. It was in that great age that 
there were first established schools for the lower orders on 
the only day they had time to attend them, and news- 
papers on the only day they had time to read them. It 
was then that there were first seen, in our country, circu- 
lating libraries; and it was then, too, that the art of 
printing, instead of being almost confined to London, 
began to be generally practised in country-towns. It 
was also in the eighteenth century that the earliest 
systematic efforts were made to popularize the sciences 
and facilitate the acquisition of their general principles by 
writing treatises on them in an easy and untechnical 
style: while, at the same time, the invention of Encyclo- 
pedias enabled their results to be brought together, and 
digested in a form more accessible than any hitherto 
employed. Then, too, we first meet with literary 
periodical reviews; by means of which large bodies of 
practical men acquired information, scanty indeed, but 
every way superior to their former ignorance. The 
formation of societies for purchasing books now became 
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general; and, before the close of the century, we hear of 
clubs instituted by reading men among the industrial 
classes. In every department, the same eager curiosity 
was shown. In the middle of the eighteenth century, 
debating societies sprung up among tradesmen; and this 
was followed by a still bolder innovation, for, in 1760, 
there was held the first public meeting ever assembled in 
England, the first in which it was attempted to enlighten 
Englishmen respecting their political rights. About the 
same time, the proceedings in our courts of law began to 
be studied by the people, and communicated to them 
through the medium of the daily press. Shortly before 
this, political newspapers arose, and a sharp struggle 
broke out between them and the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment touching the right of publishing the debates; the 
end of which was that both houses, though aided by the 
crown, were totally defeated; and, for the first time, the 
eople were able to study the proceedings of the national 
egislature, and thus gain some acquaintance with the 
national affairs. Scarcely was this triumph completed, 
when fresh stimulus was given by the promulgation of 
that great political doctrine of personal representation, 
which must eventually carry all before it; and the germ 
of which may be traced late in the seventeenth century, 
. when the true idea of personal independence began to 
take root and flourish. Finally, it was reserved for the 
' eighteenth century to set the first example of calling on 
the people to adjudicate upon those solemn questions of 
religion in which hitherto they had never been consulted, 
although it is now universally admitted that to their 
growing intelligence these, and all other matters, must 
ultimately be referred. 

In connexion with all this, there was a corresponding 
change in the very form and make of our literature. The 
harsh and pedantic method which our great writers had 
long been accustomed to employ was ill suited to an 
impetuous and inquisitive generation, thirsting after 
knowledge, and therefore intolerant of obscurities for- 
merly unheeded. Hence it was that, early in the eigh- 
teenth century, the powerful, but cumbrous, language, 
and the long, involved sentences, so natural to our ancient 
authors, were, notwithstanding their beauty, suddenly 
discarded, and were succeeded by a lighter and simpler 
style, which, being more rapidly understood, was better 
suited to the exigencies of the age. 
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The extension of knowledge, being thus accompanied 
by an increased simplicity in the manner of its communi- 
cation, naturally gave rise to a greater independence in 
literary men, and a greater boldness in literary inquiries. 
As long as books, either from the difficulty of their style, 
or from the general incuriosity of the people, found but 
few readers, it was evident that authors must rely upon 
the patronage of public bodies, or of rich and titled indi- 
viduals. And, as men are always inclined to flatter 
those upon whom they are dependent, it too often hap- 

ened that even our greatest writers prostituted their 
abilities by fawning upon the prejudices of their patrons. 
The consequence was that literature, so far from disturb- 
ing ancient superstitions, and stirring up the mind to new 
inquiries, frequently assumed a timid and subservient air, 
natural to its subordinate position. But now all this was 
changed. Those servile and shameful dedications; that 
mean and crouching spirit; that incessant homage to 
mere rank and birth; that constant confusion between 
power andright; that ignorant admiration for everything 
which is old, and that still more ignorant contempt for 
everything which is new—all these features became 
gradually fainter: and authors, relying upon the 
patronage of the people, began to advocate the claims of 
their new allies with a boldness upon which they could not 
have ventured in any previous age. 

From all these things there resulted consequences of 
vast importance. From this simplification, independ- 
ence, and diffusion of knowledge, it necessarily happened 
that the issue of those great disputes to which I have 
alluded became, in the eighteenth century, more generally 
known than would have been possible in any preceding 
century. It was now known that theological and 
political questions were being constantly agitated, in 
which genius and learning were on one side and orthodoxy 
and tradition on the other. It became known that the 
points which were mooted were not only as to the credi- 
bility of particular facts, but also as to the truth of 
general principles with which the interests and happiness 
of Man were intimately concerned. Disputes which had 
hitherto been confined to a very small part of society 
began to spread far and wide, and suggest doubts that 
served as materials for national thought. The conse- 
quence was that the spirit of inquiry became every year 
more active and more general; the desire for reform con- 
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stantly increased; and, if affairs had been allowed to run 
on in their natural course, the eighteenth century could 
not have passed away without decisive and salutary 
changes both in the church and the state. But soon after 
the middle of this period there unfortunately arose a 
series of political combinations which disturbed the 
march of events, and eventually produced a crisis so full 
of danger that, among any other people, it would certainly 
have ended either in a loss of liberty or in a dissolution of 
government. This disastrous reaction, from the effects 
of which England has, perhaps, barely recovered, has 
never been studied with anything like the care its import- 
ance demands; indeed, it is so little understood that no 
historian has traced the opposition between it and that 
great intellectual movement of which I have just sketched 
an outline. On this account, as also with the view of 
giving more completeness to the present chapter, I intend 
to examine its most important epochs, and point out, so 
far as I am able, the way in which they are connected 
with each other. According to the scheme of this Intro- 
duction, such an inquiry must, of course, be very cursory, 
as its sole object is to lay a foundation for those general 
principles without which history is a mere assemblage of 
empirical observations, unconnected, and therefore unim- 
portant. It must likewise be remembered that as the 
circumstances about to be considered were not social, but 
political, we are the more liable to err in our conclusions 
respecting them; and this partly because the materials 
for the history of a people are more extensive, more 
indirect, and therefore less liable to be garbled, than are 
those for the history of a government; and partly because 
the conduct of small bodies of men, such as ministers and 
kings, is always more capricious, that is to say, less 
regulated by known laws, than is the conduct of those 
large bodies collectively called society, ora nation. With 
this precautionary remark, I will now endeavour to trace 
what, in a mere political point of view, is the reactionary 
and retrogressive period of English history. 

It must be considered as a most fortunate circumstance 
that after the death of Anne the throne should be occupied 
for nearly fifty years by two princes, aliens in manners 
and in country, of whom one spoke our language but 
indifferently, and the other knew it not at all. The 
immediate predecessors of George III were, indeed, of so 
sluggish a disposition, and were so profoundly ignorant 
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of the people they undertook to govern that, notwith- 
standing their arbitrary temper, there was no danger of 
their organizing a party to extend the boundaries of the 
royal prerogative. And, as they were foreigners, they 
never had sufficient sympathy with the English church 
to induce them to aid the clergy in their natural desire to 
recover their former power. Besides this, the fractious 
and disloyal conduct of many of the hierarchy must have 
tended to alienate the regard of the sovereign, as it had 
already cost them the affection of the people. 

These circumstances, though in themselves they may 
be considered trifling, were in reality of great importance, 
because they secured to the nation the progress of that 
spirit of inquiry, which, if there had been a coalition 
between the crown and the church, it would have been 
attempted to stifle. Even as it was, some attempts were 
occasionally made; but they were comparatively speak- 
ing rare, and they lacked the vigour which they would 
have possessed if there had been an intimate alliance 
between the temporal and spiritual authorities. Indeed, 
the state of affairs was so favourable that the old Tory 
faction, pressed by the people and abandoned by the 
crown, was unable for more than forty years to take any 
sharein the government. At the same time, considerable 
progress, as we shall hereafter see, was made in legisla- 
tion; and our statute-book during that period contains 
ample evidence of the decline of the powerful party by 
which England had once been entirely ruled. | 

But by the death of George II the political aspect was 
suddenly changed, and the wishes of the sovereign became 
once more antagonistic to the interests of the people. 
What made this the more dangerous was that, to a super- 
ficial observer, the accession of George III was one of the 
most fortunate events that could have occurred. The 
new king was born in England, spoke English as his 
mother tongue, and was said to look upon Hanover as a 
foreign country, whose interests were to be considered of 
subordinate importance. At the same time, the last 
hopes of the House of Stuart were now destroyed; the 
Pretender himself was languishing in Italy, where he 
shortly after died: and his son, a slave to vices which 
seemed hereditary in that family, was consuming his life 
in an unpitied and ignominious obscurity. 

And yet these circumstances, which appeared so 
favourable, did of necessity involve the most disastrous 
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consequences. The fear of a disputed succession being 
removed, the sovereign was emboldened to a course on 
which he otherwise would not have ventured. All those 
monstrous doctrines respecting the rights of kings which 
the Revolution was supposed to have destroyed were 
suddenly revived. The clergy, abandoning the now 
hopeless cause of the Pretender, displayed the same zeal 
for the House of Hanover which they had formerly dis- 
played for the House of Stuart. The pulpits resounded 
with praises of the new king, of his domestic virtues, of 
his piety, but above all of his dutiful attachment to the 
English church. The result was the establishment of an 
alliance between the two parties more intimate than any 
that had been seen in England since the time of Charles I. 
Under their auspices the old Tory faction rapidly rallied, 
and were soon able to dispossess their rivals of the 
management of the government. This reactionary 
movement was greatly aided by the personal character of 
George III; for he, being despotic as well as_ super- 
stitious, was equally anxious to extend the prerogative 
and strengthen the church. Every liberal sentiment, 
everything approaching to reform, nay, even the mere 
mention of inquiry, was an abomination in the eyes of 
that narrow and ignorant prince. Without knowledge, 
without taste, without even a glimpse of one of the 
sciences, or a feeling for one of the fine arts, education 
had done nothing to enlarge a mind which nature had 
more than usually contracted. Totally ignorant of the 
history and resources of foreign countries, and barely 
knowing their geographical position, his information was 
scarcely more extensive respecting the people over whom 
he was called to rule. In that immense mass of evidence 
now extant, and which consists of every description of 
private correspondence, records of private conversation 
and of public acts, there is not to be found the slightest 
proof that he knew any one of those numerous things 
which the governor of a country ought to know; or, 
indeed, that he was acquainted with a single duty of his 
position, except that mere mechanical routine of ordinary 
business which might have been effected by the lowest 
clerk in the meanest office in his kingdom. 

The course of proceeding which such a king as this was 
likely to follow could be easily foreseen. He gathered 
round his throne that great party who, clinging to the 
tradition of the past, have always made it their boast to 
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check the progress of their age. During the sixty years 
of his reign, he, with the sole exception of Pitt, never 
willingly admitted to his councils a single man of great 
ability; not one whose name is associated with any 
measure of value either in domestic or in foreign policy. 
Even Pitt only maintained his position in the state by 
forgetting the lessons of his illustrious father, and aban- 
doning those liberal principles in which he had been 
educated, and with which he entered publiclife. Because 
George III hated the idea of reform, Pitt not only relin- 
quished what he had before declared to be absolutely 
necessary, but did not hesitate to persecute to the death 
the party with whom he had once associated in order to 
obtain it. Because George III looked upon slavery as 
one of those good old customs which the wisdom of his 
ancestors had consecrated, Pitt did not dare to use his 
power for procuring its abolition, but left to his successors 
the glory of destroying that infamous trade on the 
preservation of which his royal master had set his heart. 
Because George III detested the French, of whom he 
knew as much as he knew of the inhabitants of Kam- 
tchatka or of Tibet, Pitt, contrary to his own judgment, 
engaged in a war with France by which England was 
seriously imperilled, and the English people burdened 
with a debt that their remotest posterity will be unable 
to pay. But, notwithstanding all this, when Pitt, only a 
few years before his death, showed a determination to 
concede to the Irish some small share of their undoubted 
rights, the king dismissed him from office; and the king’s 
friends, as they were called, expressed their indignation at 
the presumption of a minister who could oppose the 
wishes of so benign and gracious a master. And when, 
unhappily for his own fame, this great man determined to 
return to power, he could only recover office by conceding 
that very point for which he had relinquished it; thus 
setting the mischievous example of the minister of a free 
country sacrificing his own judgment to the personal 
prejudices of the reigning sovereign. 

As it was hardly possible to find other ministers who 
to equal abilities would add equal subservience it is not 
surprising that the highest offices were constantly filled 
by men of notorious incapacity. Indeed, the king 
seemed to have an instinctive antipathy to everything 
great and noble. During the reign of George II the 
elder Pitt had won for himself a reputation which covered 
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the world, and had carried to an unprecedented height 
the glories of the English name. He, however, as the 
avowed friend of popular rights, strenuously opposed the 
despotic principles of the court; and for this reason he 
was hated by George III with a hatred that seemed 
barely compatible with asane mind. Fox was one of the 
greatest statesmen of the eighteenth century, and was 
better acquainted than any other with the character and 
resources of those foreign nations with which our own 
interests were intimately connected. To this rare and 
important knowledge he added a sweetness and an 
amenity of temper which extorted the praises even of his 
political opponents. But he, too, was the steady sup- 
porter of civil and religious liberty; and he, too, was so 
detested by George III that the king, with his own hand, 
struck his name out of the list of privy councillors, and 
declared that he would rather abdicate the throne than 
admit him to a share in the government. 

While this unfavourable change was taking place in 
the sovereign and ministers of the country, a change 
equally unfavourable was being effected in the second 
branch of the imperial legislature. Until the reign of 
George III, the House of Lords was decidedly superior to 
the House of Commons in the hberality and general 
accomplishments of its members. It is true that in both 
houses there prevailed a spirit which must be called 
narrow and superstitious, if tried by the larger standard 
of the present age. But among the peers such feelings 
were tempered by an education that raised them far 
above those country gentlemen and ignorant fox-hunting 
squires of whom the lower house was then chiefly com- 
posed. From this superiority in their knowledge, there 
naturally followed a larger and more liberal turn of 
thought than was possessed by those who were called the 
representatives of the people. The result was that the 
old Tory spirit, becoming gradually weaker in the upper 
house, took refuge in the lower; where, for about sixty 
years after the Revolution, the high-church party and 
the friends of the Stuarts formed a dangerous faction. 
Thus, for instance, the two men who rendered the most 
eminent services to the Hanoverian dynasty, and there- 
fore to the liberties of England, were undoubtedly Somers 
and Walpole. Both of them were remarkable for their 
principles of toleration, and both of them owed their 
safety to the interference of the House of Lords. Somers, 
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early in the eighteenth century, was protected by the 
peers from the scandalous prosecution instituted against 
him by the other house of parliament. Forty years after 
this, the Commons, who wished to hunt Walpole to the 
death, carried up a bill encouraging witnesses to appear 
against him by remitting to them the penalties to which 
they might be liable. This barbarous measure had been 
passed through the lower house without the least diff- 
culty; but in the Lords it was rejected by a prepon- 
derance of nearly two to one. In the same way the 
Schism Act, by which the friends of the church subjected 
the dissenters to a cruel persecution, was hurried through 
the Commons by a large and eager majority. In the 
Lords, however, the votes were nearly balanced; and, 
although the bill was passed, amendments were added by 
which the violence of its provisions was in some degree 
softened. 

This superiority of the upper house over the lower was, 
on the whole, steadily maintained during the reign of 
George II; the ministers not being anxious to strengthen 
the high-church party in the Lords, and the king himself 
so rarely suggesting fresh creations as to cause a belief 
that he particularly disliked increasing their numbers. 

It was reserved for George III, by an unsparing use of 
his prerogative, entirely to change the character of the 
upper house, and thus lay the foundation for that dis- 
repute into which since then the peers have been con- 
stantly falling. The creations he made were numerous 
beyond all precedent; their object evidently being to 
neutralize the liberal spirit hitherto prevailing, and thus 
turn the House of Lords into an engine for resisting the 
popular wishes, and stopping the progress of reform. 
How completely this plan succeeded, 1s well known to the 
readers of our history ; indeed, it was sure to be successful, 
considering the character of the men who were promoted. 
They consisted almost entirely of two classes: of country 
gentlemen, remarkable for nothing but their wealth, and 
the number of votes their wealth enabled them to con- 
trol; and of mere lawyers, who had risen to judicial 
appointments, partly from their professional learning, but 
chiefly from the zeal with which they repressed the 
popular liberties and favoured the royal prerogative. 

That this is no exaggerated description may be ascer- 
tained by any one who will consult the lists of the new 
peers made by George III. Here and there we find an 
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eminent man, whose public services were so notorious 
that it was impossible to avoid rewarding them; but, 
putting aside those who were in a manner forced upon 
the sovereign, it would be idle to deny that the remainder, 
and of course the overwhelming majority, were marked 
by a narrowness and illiberality of sentiment which, more 
than anything else, brought the whole order into con- 
tempt. No great thinkers; no great writers; no great 
orators; no great statesmen; none of the true nobility of 
the land, were to be found among the spurious nobles 
created by George III. Nor were the material interests 
of the country better represented in this strange com- 
position. Among the most important men in England, 
those engaged in banking and commerce held a high 
place: since the end of the seventeenth century their 
influenee had rapidly increased; while their intelligence, 
their clear, methodical habits, and their general know- 
ledge of affairs, made them every way superior to those 
classes from whom the upper house was now recruited. 
But in the reign of George III claims of this sort were 
little heeded; and we are assured by Burke, whose 
authority on such a subject no one will dispute, that 
there never had been a time in which so few persons 
connected with commerce were raised to the peerage. 

It would be endless to collect all the symptoms which 
mark the political degeneracy of England during this 
period; a degeneracy the more striking, because it was 
opposed to the spirit of the time, and because it took 
place in spite of a great progress, both social and intel- 
lectual. How that progress eventually stopped the 
political reaction, and even forced it to retrace its own 
steps, will appear in another part of this work; but there 
is one circumstance which I cannot refrain from noticing 
at some length, since it affords a most interesting illus- 
tration of the tendency of public affairs, while at the 
same time it exhibits the character of one of the greatest 
men, and, Bacon alone excepted, the greatest thinker 
who has ever devoted himself to the practice of English 
politics. 

The slightest sketch of the reign of George IIT would 
indeed be miserably imperfect if it were to omit the 
name of Edmund Burke. The studies of this extra- 
ordinary man not only covered the whole field of political 
inquiry, but extended to an immense variety of subjects, 
which, though apparently unconnected with politics, do 
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in reality bear upon them as important adjuncts; since, 
to a philosophic mind, every branch of knowledge lights 
up even those that seem most remote from it. The 
eulogy passed upon him by one who was no mean judge 
of men might be justified, and more than justified, by 
passages from his works, as well as by the opinions of 
the most eminent of his contemporaries. Thus it is that, 
while his insight into the philosophy of jurisprudence has 
gained the applause of lawyers, his acquaintance with the 
whole range and theory of the fine arts has won the 
admiration of artists; a striking combination of two 
pursuits, often, though erroneously, held to be incom- 
patible with each other. At the same time, and not- 
withstanding the occupations of political life, we know on 
good authority that he had paid great attention to the 
history and filiation of languages; a vast subject, which 
within the last thirty years has become an important 
resource for the study of the human mind, but the very 
idea of which had, in its large sense, only begun to dawn 
upon a few solitary thinkers. And, what is even more 
remarkable, when Adam Smith came to London full of 
those discoveries which have immortalized his name, he 
found to his amazement that Burke had anticipated 
conclusions the maturing of which cost Smith himself 
many years of anxious and unremitting labour. 

To these great inquiries, which touch the basis of social 
philosophy, Burke added a considerable acquaintance 
with physical science, and even with the practice and 
routine of mechanical trades. All this was so digested 
and worked into his mind that it was ready on every 
occasion ; not, like the knowledge of ordinary politicians, 
broken and wasted in fragments, but blended into a 
complete whole, fused by a genius that gave life even to 
the dullest pursuits. This, indeed, was the character- 
istic of Burke, that in his hands nothing was barren. 
Such was the strength and exuberance of his intellect 
that it bore fruit in all directions, and could confer 
dignity upon the meanest subjects, by showing their 
connexion with general principles and the part they have 
to play in the great scheme of human affairs. 

But what has always appeared to me still more remark- 
able in the character of Burke is the singular sobriety 
with which he employed his extraordinary acquirements. 
During the best part of his life, his political principles, so 
far from being speculative, were altogether practical. 
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This is particularly striking, because he had every tempta- 
tion to adopt an opposite course. He possessed materials 
for generalization far more ample than any politician of 
his time, and he had a mind eminently prone to take 
large views. On many occasions, and indeed whenever 
an opportunity occurred, he showed his capacity as an 
original and speculative thinker. But the moment he set 
foot on political ground, he changed his method. In 
questions connected with the accumulation and dis- 
tribution of wealth he saw that it was possible, by pro- 
ceeding from a few simple principles, to construct a 
deductive science available for the commercial and 
financial interests of the country. Further than this he 
refused to advance, because he knew that, with this 
single exception, every department of politics was purely 
empirical, and was likely long to remain so. Hence it 
was that he recognized in all its bearings that great 
doctrine, which even in our own days is too often for- 
gotten, that the aim of the legislator should be, not truth, 
but expediency. Looking at the actual state of know- 
ledge, he was forced to admit that all political principles 
have been raised by hasty induction from limited facts; 
and that, therefore, it is the part of a wise man, when he 
adds to the facts, to revise the induction, and, instead of 
sacrificing practice to principles, modify the principles 
that he may change the practice. Or, to put this in 
another way, he lays it down that political principles are 
at the best but the product of human reason; while 
political practice has to do with human nature and 
human passions, of which reason forms but a part; and 
that, on this account, the proper business of a statesman 
is, to contrive the means by which certain ends may be 
effected, leaving it to the general voice of the country to 
determine what those ends shall be, and shaping his own 
conduct, not according to his own principles, but accord- 
ing to the wishes of the people for whom he legislates, and 
whom he is bound to obey. 

It is these views, and the extraordinary ability with. 
which they were advocated, which make the appearance 
of Burke a memorable epoch in our political history. 
We had, no doubt, other statesmen before him who 
denied the validity of general principles in politics; but 
their denial was only the happy guess of ignorance, and 
they rejected theories which they had never taken the 
pains to study. Burke rejected them because he knew 
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them. It was his rare merit that, notwithstanding every 
inducement to rely upon his own generalizations, he 
resisted the temptation; that, though rich in all the 
varieties of political knowledge, he made his opinions 
subservient to the march of events; that he recognized 
as the object of government, not the preservation of 
particular institutions, nor the propagation of particular 
tenets, but the happiness of the people at large; and, 
above all, that he insisted upon an obedience to the 
popular wishes which no statesman before him had paid, 
and which too many statesmen since him have forgotten. 
Our country, indeed, is still full of those vulgar politicians 
against whom Burke raised his voice; feeble and shallow 
men, who, having spent their little force in resisting the 
progress of reform, find themselves at length compelled 
to yield; and then, so soon as they have exhausted the 
artifices of their petty schemes, and, by their tardy and 
ungraceful concessions, have sown the seed of future 
disaffection, they turn upon the age by which they have 
been baffled; they mourn over the degeneracy of man- 
kind; they lament the decay of public spirit; and they 
weep for the fate of a people who have been so regardless 
of the wisdom of their ancestors as to tamper with a 
constitution already hoary with the prescription of 
centuries. . 

Those who have studied the reign of George III will 
easily understand the immense advantage of having a 
man like Burke to oppose these miserable delusions ; 
delusions which have been fatal to many countries, and 
have more than once almost ruined ourown. They will 
also understand that, in the opinion of the king, this 
great statesman was, at best, but an eloquent declaimer, 
to be classed in the same category with Fox and Chatham ; 
all three ingenious men, but unsafe, unsteady, quite unfit 
for weighty concerns, and by no means calculated for so 
exalted an honour as admission into the royal councils. 
In point of fact, during the thirty years Burke was 
engaged in public life, he never once held an office in the 
cabinet; and the only occasions on which he occupied 
even a subordinate post were in those very short intervals 
when the fluctuations of politics compelled the appoint- 
ment of a liberal ministry. 

Indeed the part taken by Burke in public affairs must 
have been very galling to a king who thought everything 
good that was old, and everything right that was estab- 
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lished. For so far was this remarkable man in advance 
of his contemporaries that there are few of the great 
measures of the present generation which he did not 
sre se and zealously defend. Not only did he attack 
the absurd laws against forestalling and regrating, but, 
by advocating the freedom of trade, he struck at the 
root of all similar prohibitions. He supported those just 
claims of the Catholics which, during his lifetime, were 
obstinately refused; but which were conceded, many 
years after his death, as the only means of preserving the 
integrity of the empire. He supported the petition of 
the dissenters that they might be relieved from the 
restrictions to which, for the benefit of the Church of 
England, they were subjected. Into other departments 
of politics he carried the same spirit. He opposed the 
cruel laws against insolvents, by which in the time of 
George III our statute-book was still defaced; and he 
vainly attempted to soften the penal code, the increasing 
severity of which was one of the worst features of that 
bad reign. He wished to abolish the old plan of enlisting 
soldiers for life; a barbarous and impolitic practice, as 
the English legislature began to perceive several years 
later. He attacked the slave-trade; which, being an 
ancient usage, the king wished to preserve as part of the 
British constitution. He refuted, but, owing to the 
prejudices of the age, was unable to subvert, the dan- 
gerous power exercised by the judges, who, in criminal 
prosecutions for libel, confined the jury to the mere 
question of publication; thus taking the real issue into 
their own hands, and making themselves the arbiters of 
the fate of those who were so unfortunate as to be placed 
at their bar. And, what many will think not the least 
of his merits, he was the first in that long line of financial 
reformers to whom we are deeply indebted. Notwith- 
standing the difficulties thrown in his way, he carried 
through Parliament a series of bills by which several 
useless places were entirely abolished, and, in the single 
office of paymaster-general, a saving effected to the 
country of 25,000/. a year. 

These things alone are sufficient to explain the ani- 
mosity of a prince whose boast it was that he would 
bequeath the government to his successor in the same 
state as that in which he had received it. There was, 
however, another circumstance by which the royal 
feelings were still further wounded. The determination 
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of the king to oppress the Americans was so notorious 
that, when the war actually broke out, it was called the 
‘ king’s war,’ and those who opposed it were regarded as 
the personal enemies of their sovereign. In this, how- 
ever, as in all other questions, the conduct of Burke was 
governed, not by traditions and principles such as 
George III cherished, but by large views of general 
expediency. Burke, in forming his opinions respecting 
this disgraceful contest, refused to be guided by argu- 
ments respecting the right of either party. He would 
not enter into any discussion as to whether a mother 
country has the right to tax her colonies, or whether the 
colonies have a right to tax themselves. Such points he 
left to be mooted by those politicians who, pretending to 
be guided by principles, are, in reality, subjugated by 
prejudice. For his own part he was content to compare 
the cost with the gain. It was enough for Burke that, 
considering the power of our American colonies, consider- 
ing their distance from us, and considering the probability 
of their being aided by France, it was not advisable to 
exercise the power; and it was, therefore, idle to talk of 
the right. Hence he opposed the taxation of America, 
not because it was unprecedented, but because it was 
inexpedient. As a natural consequence he likewise 
opposed the Boston-Port Bill, and that shameful bill to 
forbid all intercourse with America which was not inaptly 
called the starvation pre violent measures, by which 
the king hoped to curb the colonies, and break the spirit 
of those noble men whom he hated even more than he 
feared. 

It is certainly no faint characteristic of those times 
that a man like Burke, who dedicated to politics abilities 
equal to far nobler things, should, during thirty years, 
have received from his prince neither favour nor reward. 
But George III was a king whose delight it was to raise 
the humble and exalt the meek. His reign, indeed, was 
the golden age of successful mediocrity; an age in which 
little men were favoured, and great men depressed; 
when Addington was cherished as a statesman, and 
Beattie pensioned as a philosopher; and when, in all the 
walks of public life, the first conditions of promotion 
were to fawn upon ancient prejudices and support 
established abuses. 

This neglect of the most eminent of English politicians 
is highly instructive; but the circumstances which 
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followed, though extremely painful, have a still deeper 
interest, and are well worth the attention of those whose 
habits of mind lead them to study the intellectual 
peculiarities of great men. 

For, at this distance of time, when his nearest rela- 
tions are no more, it would be affectation to deny that 
Burke, during the last few years of his life, fell into a 
state of complete hallucination, When the French 
Revolution broke out, his mind, already fainting under 
the weight of incessant labour, could not support the 
contemplation-of an event so unprecedented, so appalling, 
and threatening results of such frightful magnitude. 
And, when the crimes of that great revolution, instead of 
diminishing, continued to increase, then it was that the 
feelings of Burke finally mastered his reason; the 
balance tottered; the proportions of that gigantic 
intellect were disturbed. From this moment, his sym- 
pathy with present suffering was so intense that he lost 
all memory of the tyranny by which the sufferings were 
provoked. His mind, once so steady, so little swayed by 
prejudice and passion, reeled under the pressure of events 
which turned the brains of thousands. And whoever will 
compare the spirit of his latest works with the dates of 
their publication will see how this melancholy change 
was aggravated by that bitter bereavement from which 
he never rallied, and which alone was sufficient to pros- 
trate the understanding of one in whom the severity of. 
the reason was so tempered, so nicely poised, by the 
warmth of the affections. Never, indeed, can there be 
forgotten those touching, those exquisite allusions to the 
death of that only son who was the joy of his soul and 
the pride of his heart, and to whom he fondly hoped to 
bequeath the inheritance of his imperishable name. 
Never can we forget that image of desolation under 
which the noble old man figured his immeasurable grief. 
‘J live in an inverted order. They who ought to have 
succeeded me have gone before me. They who should 
have been to me as posterity are in the place of ancestors. 
. .. The storm has gone over me, and I lie like one of 
those old oaks which the late hurricane has scattered 
about me. I am stripped of all my honours; I am torn 
up by the roots, and lie prostrate on the earth.’ 

It would, perhaps, be displaying a morbid curiosity to 
attempt to raise the veil, and trace the decay of so mighty 
a mind. Indeed, in all such cases, most of the evidence 
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perishes; for those who have the best opportunities of 
witnessing the infirmities of a great man are not those 
who most love to relate them. But it is certain that the 
change was first clearly seen immediately after the 
breaking out of the French Revolution: that it was 
aggravated by the death of his son; and that it became 
progressively worse till death closed the scene. In his 
Reflections on the French Revolution; in his Remarks on 
the Policy of the Allies: in his Letter to Elliot; in his 
Letter to a Noble Lord; and in his Letters on a Regicide 
Peace, we may note the consecutive steps of an increasing, 
and at length an uncontrollable, violence. To the single 
principle of hatred of the French Revolution, he sacri- 
ficed his oldest associations and his dearest friends. 
Fox, as is well known, always looked up to Burke as to 
a master, from whose lips he had gathered the lessons of 
political wisdom. Burke, on his side, fully recognized 
the vast abilities of his friend, and loved him for that 
affectionate disposition, and for those winning manners, 
which, it has often been said, none who saw them could 
ever resist. But now, without the slightest pretence of 
a personal quarrel, this long intimacy was rudely severed. 
Because Fox would not abandon that love of popular 
liberty which they had long cherished in common, 
Burke, publicly, and in his place in parliament, declared 
that their friendship was at an end; for that he would 
never more hold communion with a man who lent his 
support to the French people. At the same time, and 
indeed the very evening on which this occurred, Burke, 
who had hitherto been remarkable for the courtesy of his 
manners, deliberately insulted another of his friends, 
who was taking him home in his carriage; and, in a state 
of frantic excitement, insisted on being immediately set 
down, in the middle of the night, in a pouring rain, 
because he could not, he said, remain seated by ‘ a friend 
to the revolutionary doctrines of the French.’ 

Nor is it true, as some have supposed, that this mania 
of hostility was solely directed against the criminal part 
of the French people. It would be difficult, in that or in 
any other age, to find two men of more active, or indeed 
enthusiastic, benevolence than Condorcet and La 
Fayette. Besides this, Condorcet was one of the most 
profound thinkers of his time, and will be remembered 
as long as genius is honoured among us. La Fayette was 
no doubt inferior to Condorcet in point of ability; but 
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he was the intimate friend of Washington, on whose 
conduct he modelled his own, and by whose side he had 
fought for the liberties of America: his integrity was, 
and stillis, unsullied : and his character had a chivalrous 
and noble turn, which Burke, in his better days, would 
have been the first to admire. Both, however, were 
natives of that hated country whose liberties they vainly 
attempted to achieve. On this account, Burke declared 
Condorcet to be guilty of ‘impious sophistry;’ to be a 
‘fanatic atheist, and furious democratic republican; ’ 
and to be capable of ‘ the lowest as well as the highest 
and most determined villainies.’ As to La Fayette, 
when an attempt was made to mitigate the cruel treat- 
ment he was receiving from the Prussian government, 
Burke not only opposed the motion made for that 
purpose in the House of Commons, but took the oppor- 
tunity of grossly insulting the unfortunate captive, who 
was then languishing in a dungeon. So dead had he 
become on this subject even to the common instincts of 
our nature that, in his place in parliament, he could find 
no better way of speaking of this injured and high- 
souled man, than by calling him a ruffian: ‘I would 
not,’ says Burke, ‘I would not debase my humanity 
by supporting an application in behalf of such a horrid 
ruffan.’ 

As to France itself, it is ‘ Cannibal Castle; ’ it is ‘ the 
republic of assassins; ’ it is ‘a hell;’ its government is 
composed of ‘ the dirtiest, lowest, most fraudulent, most 
knavish, of chicaners;’ its National Assembly are ‘ mis- 
creants;’ its people are ‘an allied army of Amazonian 
and male cannibal Parisians;’ they are ‘a nation of 
murderers;’ they are ‘the basest of mankind;’ they 
are ‘ murderous atheists; ’ they are ‘ a gang of robbers; ’ 
they are ‘the prostitute outcasts of mankind;’ they 
are ‘a desperate gang of plunderers, murderers, tyrants, 
and atheists.’ To make the slightest concessions to 
such a country in order to preserve peace is offering 
victims ‘ on the altars of blasphemed regicide; ’ even to 
enter into negotiations is ‘exposing our lazar sores at 
the door of every proud servitor of the French republic, 
where the court-dogs will not deign to lick them.’ When 
our ambassador was actually in Paris, he ‘had the 
honour of passing his mornings in respectful attendance 
at the office of a regicide pettifogger;’ and we were 
taunted with having sent a ‘ peer of the realm to the 
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scum of the earth.’ ‘ France has no longer a place in 
ie it is expunged from the map; its very name 
should be forgotten. Why, then, need men travel in it? 
Why need our children learn its language ? and why are 
we to endanger the morals of our ambassadors ? who can 
hardly fail to return from such a land with their prin- 
ciples corrupted, and with a wish to conspire against 
their own country.’ 

This is sad, indeed, from such a man as Burke once 
was; but what remains shows still more clearly how the 
associations and composition of his mind had been altered. 
He who, with humanity not less than with wisdom, had 
strenuously laboured to prevent the Américan war 
devoted the last few years of his life to kindle a new war, 
compared to which that with America was a light and 
trivial episode. In his calmer moments, no one would 
have more willingly recognized that the opinions preva- 
lentin any country are the inevitable results of the circum- 
stances in which that country had been placed. But 
now he sought to alter those opinions by force. From 
the beginning of the French Revolution, he insisted upon 
the right, and indeed upon the necessity, of compelling 
France to change her principles; and, at a later period, 
he blamed the allied sovereigns for not dictating to a 
great people the government they ought to adopt. 
Such was the havoc circumstances had made in his well- 
ordered intellect that to this one principle he sacrificed 
every consideration of justice, of mercy, and of expe- 
diency. As if war, even in its mildest form, were not 
sufficiently hateful, he sought to give to it that character 
of a crusade which increasing knowledge had long since 
banished : and, loudly proclaiming that the contest was 
religious rather than temporal, he revived old prejudices 
in order to cause fresh crimes. He also declared that the 
war should be carried on for revenge as well as for 
defence, and that we must never lay down our arms until 
we had utterly destroyed the men by whom the Revolu- 
tion was brought about. And, as if these things were 
not enough, he insisted that this, the most awful of all 
wars, being begun, was not to be hurried over; although 
it was to be carried on for revenge as well as for religion, 
and the resources of civilized men were to be quickened 
by the ferocious passions of crusaders, still it was not to 
be soon ended; it was to be durable; it must have per- 
manence; it must, says Burke, in the spirit of a burning 
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hatred, be protracted in along war: ‘ Ispeak it emphatic- 
ally, and with a desire that it should be marked, in a 
long war.’ | 

It was to be a war to force a great people to change 
their government. It was to be a war carried on for the 
purpose of punishment. It was also to bea religious war. 
Finally, it was to be a long war. Was there ever any 
other man who wished to afflict the human race with 
such extensive, searching, and protracted calamities? 
Such cruel, such reckless, and yet such deliberate 
opinions, if they issued from a sane mind, would immor- 
talize even the most obscure statesman, because they 
would load his name with imperishable infamy. For 
where can we find, even among the most ignorant or 
most sanguinary politicians, sentiments like these? Yet 
they proceed from one who, a very few years before, was 
the most eminent political philosopher England has 
ever possessed. To us it is only given to mourn over so 
noble a wreck. More than this no one should do. We 
may contemplate with reverence the mighty ruin; but 
the mysteries of its decay let no man presume to invade, 
unless, to use the language of the greatest of our masters, 
he can tell how to minister to a diseased mind, pluck the 
sorrows which are rooted in the memory, and raze out 
the troubles that are written in the brain. 

It is a relief to turn from so painful a subject, even 
though we descend to the petty, huckstering politics of 
the English court. And, truly, the history of the treat- 
ment experienced by the most illustrious of our poli- 
ticians is highly characteristic of the prince under whom 
he lived. While Burke was consuming his life in great 
public services, labouring to reform our finances, improve 
our laws, and enlighten our commercial policy—while 
he was occupied with these things, the king regarded 
him with coldness and aversion. But when the great 
statesman degenerated into an angry brawler; when, 
irritated by disease, he made it the sole aim of his 
declining years to kindle a deadly war between the two 
first countries of Europe, and declared that to this 
barbarous object he would sacrifice all other questions 
of policy, however important they might be—then it 
was that a perception of his vast abilities began to dawn 
upon the mind of the king. Before this, no one had been 
bold enough to circulate in the palace even a whisper 
of his merits. Now, however, in the successive and 
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eventually the rapid decline of his powers, he had fallen 
almost to the level of the royal intellect; and now he was 
first warmed by the beams of the royal favour. Now he 
was a man after the king’s own heart. Less than two 
years before his death, there was settled upon him, at 
the express desire of George III, two considerable pen- 
sions; and the king even wished to raise him to the 
peerage, in order that the House of Lords might benefit 
by the services of so great a counsellor. 

This digression respecting the character of Burke has 
been longer than I had anticipated; but it will not, I 
hope, be considered unimportant; for, in addition to the 
intrinsic interest of the subject, it illustrates the feelings 
of George III towards great men, and it shows what the 
opinions were which in his reign it was thought necessary 
to hold. In the sequel of this work, I shall trace the 
effect of such opinions upon the interests of the country, 
considered as a whole; but, for the object of the present 
Introduction, it will be sufficient to point out the con- 
nexion in one or two more of those prominent instances, 
the character of which is too notorious to admit of 
discussion. 

Of these leading and conspicuous events, the American 
war was the earliest, and for several years it almost 
entirely absorbed the attention of English politicians. 
In the reign of George II a proposal had been made to 
increase the revenue by taxing the colonies; which, as 
the Americans were totally unrepresented in parliament, 
was simply a proposition to tax an entire people without 
even the form of asking their consent. This scheme of 
public robbery was rejected by that able and moderate 
man who was then at the head of affairs; and the sug- 
gestion, being generally deemed impracticable, fell to 
the ground, and seems, indeed, hardly to have excited 
attention. But what was deemed by the government of 
George II to be a dangerous stretch of arbitrary power 
was eagerly welcomed by the government of George III. 
For the new king, having the most exalted notion of his 
own authority, and being, from his miserable education, 
entirely ignorant of public affairs, thought that to tax 
the Americans for the benefit of the English would be a 
masterpiece of policy. When, therefore, the old idea was 
revived, it met with his cordial acquiescence; and, when 
the Americans showed their intention of resisting this 
monstrous injustice, he was only the more confirmed in 
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his opinion that it was necessary to curb their unruly will. 
Nor need we be surprised at the rapidity with which such 
angry feelings broke out. Indeed, looking, on the one 
hand, at the despotic principles which, for the first time 
since the Revolution, were now revived at the English 
court; and looking, on the other hand, at the indepen- 
dent spirit of the colonists, it was impossible to avoid a 
struggle between the two parties; and the only questions 
were as to what form the contest would take, and towards 
which side victory was most likely to incline. 

On the part of the English government, no time was 
lost. Five years after the accession of George III, a bill 
was brought into parliament to tax the Americans; and 
so complete had been the change in political affairs that 
not the least difficulty was found in passing a measure 
which, in the reign of George II, no minister had dared 
to propose. Formerly, such a proposal, if made, would 
certainly have been rejected; now the most powerful 
parties in the state were united in its favour. The king, 
on every occasion, paid a court to the clergy to which, 
since the death of Anne, they had been unaccustomed ; 
he was, therefore, sure of their support, and they zealously 
aided him in every attempt to oppress the colonies. The 
aristocracy, a few leading Whigs alone excepted, were on 
the same side, and looked to the taxation of America as 
a means of lessening their own contributions. As to 
George III, his feelings on the subject were notorious; 
and, the more liberal party not having yet recovered from 
the loss of power consequent on the death of George II, 
there was little fear of difficulties from the cabinet; it 
being well known that the throne was occupied by a 
prince whose first object was to keep ministers in strict 
dependence on himself, and who, whenever it was prac- 
ticable, called into office such weak and flexible men as 
“would yield unhesitating submission to his wishes. 

Everything being thus prepared, there followed those 
events which were to be expected from such a combina- 
tion. Without stopping to relate details which are ~ 
known to every reader, it may be briefly mentioned that, 
in this new state of things, the wise and forbearing policy 
of the preceding reign was set at naught, and the national 
councils guided by rash and ignorant men, who soon 
brought the greatest disasters upon the country, and 
within a few years actually dismembered the empire. 
In order to enforce the monstrous claim of taxing a whole 
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people without their consent, there was waged against 
America a war ill-conducted, unsuccessful, and, what is 
far worse, accompanied by cruelties disgraceful to a 
civilized nation. To this may be added that an immense 
trade was nearly annihilated; every branch of com- 
merce was thrown into confusion; we were disgraced 
in the eyes of Europe; we incurred an expense of 
140,000,000/.; and we lost by far the most valuable 
colonies any nation has ever possessed. 

Such were the first fruits of the policy of George III. 
But the mischief did not stop there. The opinions which 
it was necessary to advocate in order to justify this 
barbarous war recoiled upon ourselves. In order to 
defend the attempt to destroy the liberties of America, 
principles were laid down which, if carried into effect, 
would have subverted the liberties of England. Not 
only in the court, but in both houses of parliament, from 
the episcopal bench, and from the pulpits of the church- 
party, there were promulgated doctrines of the most 
dangerous kind—doctrines unsuited to a_ limited 
monarchy, and, indeed, incompatible with it. The 
extent to which this reaction proceeded is known to very 
few readers, because the evidence of it is chiefly to be 
found in the parliamentary debates, and in the theo- 
logical literature, particularly the sermons of that time, 
none of which are now much studied. But, not to 
anticipate matters belonging to another part of this work, 
it is enough to say that the danger was so imminent as 
to make the ablest defenders of popular liberty believe 
that everything was at stake; and that, if the Americans 
were vanquished, the next step would be to attack the 
liberties of England, and endeavour to extend to the 
mother-country the same arbitrary government which by 
that time would have been established in the colonies. 

Whether or not these fears were exaggerated is a ques- 
tion of considerable difficulty; but, after a careful study 
of that time, and a study too from sources not much used 
by historians, I feel satisfied that they who are best 
acquainted with the period will be the most willing to 
admit that, though the danger may have been overrated, 
it was far more serious than men are now inclined to 
believe. At all events, it is certain that the general 
aspect of political affairs was calculated to excite great 
alarm. Itis certain that during many years the authority 
of the crown continued to increase, until it reached a 
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height of which no example had been seen in England for 
several generations. It is certain that the Church of 
England exerted all her influence in favour of those 
despotic principles which the king wished to enforce. It 
is also certain that, by the constant creation of new peers, 
all holding the same views, the character of the House of 
Lords was undergoing a slow but decisive change; and that, 
whenever a favourable opportunity arose, high judicial 
appointments and high ecclesiastical appointments were 
conferred upon men notorious for their leaning towards 
the royal prerogative. These are facts which cannot be 
denied; and, putting them together, there remains, I 
think, no doubt that the American war was a great crisis 
in the history of England, and that if the colonists had 
been defeated our liberties would have been for a time in 
considerable jeopardy. From that risk we were saved 
by the Americans, who with heroic spirit resisted the 
royal armies, defeated them at every point, and at length, 
separating themselves from the mother-country, began 
that wonderful career, which, in less than eighty years, 
has raised them to an unexampled prosperity, and which 
to us ought to be deeply interesting, as showing what 
may be effected by the unaided resources of a free people. 

Seven years after this great contest had been brought 
to a successful close, and the Americans, happily for the 
interests of mankind, had finally secured their indepen- 
dence, another nation rose up and turned against its 
rulers. In France, as is well known, the movement was 
extremely rapid; the old institutions, which were so 
corrupted as to be utterly unfit for use, were quickly 
destroyed; and the people, frenzied by centuries of 
oppression, practised the most revolting cruelties, sadden- 
ing the hour of their triumph by crimes that disgraced 
the noble cause for which they struggled. 

All this, frightful as it was, did nevertheless form a part 
of the natural course of affairs; it was the old story of 
tyranny exciting revenge, and revenge blinding men to 
every consequence except the pleasure of glutting their. 
own passions. If, under these circumstances, France had 
been left to herself, the Revolution, like all other revolu- 
tions, would soon have subsided, and a form of govern- 
ment have arisen suited to the actual condition of things. 
What the form would have been it is impossible now to 
say; that, however, was a question with which no foreign 
country had the slightest concern. Whether it should 
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be an oligarchy, or a despotic monarchy, or a republic, it 
was for krance to decide; but it was evidently not the 
business of any other nation to decide for her. Still less 
was it likely that, on so delicate a point, France would 
submit to dictation from a country which had always 
been her rival, and which not unfrequently had been her 
bitter and successful enemy. 

But these considerations, obvious as they are, were lost 
upon George III, and upon those classes which were then 
in the ascendant. The fact that a great people had risen 
against their oppressors disquieted the consciences of 
men in high places. The same evil passions, and indeed 
the same evil language, which a few years before were 
directed against the Americans were now turned against 
the French; and it was but too clear that the same results 
would follow. In defiance of every maxim of sound 
policy, the English ambassador was recalled from France 
simply because that country chose to do away with the 
monarchy, and substitute a republic in its place. This 
was the first decisive step towards an open rupture, and 
it was taken, not because France had injured England, 
but because France had changed her government. A 
few months later, the French, copying the example of the 
English in the preceding century, brought their king toa 
public trial, sentenced him to die, and struck off his head 
in the midst of his own capital. It must be allowed that 
this act was needless, that it was cruel, and that it was 
grossly impolitic. But it is palpably evident that they 
who consented to the execution were responsible only to 
God and their country; and that any notice of it from 
abroad which bore the appearance of a threat would rouse 
the spirit of France, would unite all parties into one, and 
would induce the nation to adopt as its own a crime of 
which it might otherwise have repented, but which it 
could not now abjure without incurring the shame of having 
yielded to the dictation of a foreign power. 

In England, however, as soon as the fate of the king 
was known, the government, without waiting for explana- 
tion, and without asking for any guarantee as to the 
future, treated the death of Louis as an offence against 
itself, and imperiously ordered the French residents to 
quit the country : thus wantonly originating a war which 
lasted twenty years, cost the lives of millions, plunged all 
Europe into confusion, and, more than any other circum- 
stance, stopped the march of civilization, by postponing 
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for a whole generation those reforms which, late in the 
eighteenth century, the progress of affairs rendered 
indispensable. 

The European results of this, the most hateful, the most 
unjust, and the most atrocious, war England has ever 
waged against any country, will be hereafter considered ; 
at present I confine myself to a short summary of its 
leading effects on English society. 

What distinguishes this sanguinary contest from all 
preceding ones, and what gives to it its worst feature, is 
that it was eminently a war of opinions—a war which 
we carried on, not with a view to territorial acquisitions, 
but with the object of repressing that desire for reforms 
of every kind which had now become the marked charac- 
teristic of the leading countries of Europe. As soon, 
therefore, as hostilities began, the English government 
had a twofold duty to perform; it had to destroy a 
republic abroad, and it had to prevent improvement at 
home. The first of these duties it fulfilled by squandering 
the blood and the treasure of England, till it had thrown 
nearly every family into mourning, and reduced the 
country to the verge of national bankruptcy. The other 
duty it attempted to execute by enacting a series of laws 
intended to put an end to the free discussion of political 
questions, and stifle that spirit of inquiry which was 
every year becoming more active. These laws were so 
comprehensive, and so well calculated to effect their 
purpose, that, if the energy of the nation had not pre- 
vented their being properly enforced, they would either 
have destroyed every vestige of popular liberty, or else 
have provoked a general rebellion. Indeed, during several 
years the danger was so imminent that, in the opinion of 
some high authorities, nothing could have averted it but 
the bold spirit with which our English juries, by their 
hostile verdicts, resisted the proceedings of government, 
and refused to sanction laws which the crown had pro- 
posed, and to which a timid and servile legislature had 
willingly consented. : 

We may form some idea of the magnitude of the crisis 
by considering the steps which were actually taken against 
the two most important of all our institutions, namely, 
the freedom of the public press, and the right of assem- 
bling in meetings for the purpose of public discussion. 
These are, in a political point of view, the two most 
striking peculiarities which distinguish us from every 
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other European people. As long as they are preserved 
intact, and as long as they are fearlessly and frequently 
employed, there will always be ample protection against 
those encroachments on the part of government which 
cannot be too jealously watched, and to which even the 
freest country is liable. To this may be added that these 
institutions possess other advantages of the highest order. 
By encouraging political discussion, they increase the 
amount of intellect brought to bear upon the political 
business of the country. They also increase the total 
strength of the nation, by causing large classes of men to 
exercise faculties which would otherwise lie dormant, but 
which by these means are quickened into activity, and 
become available for other purposes of social interest. 

But in the period we are now considering it was deemed 
advisable that the influence of the people should be les- 
sened; it was, therefore, thought improper that they 
should strengthen their abilities by exercising them. To 
relate the details of that bitter war which, late in the 
eighteenth century, the English government carried on 
against every kind of free discussion would lead me far 
beyond the limits of this Introduction; and I can only 
hastily refer to the vindictive prosecutions, and, when- 
ever a verdict was obtained, the vindictive punishments, 
of men like Adams, Bonney, Crossfield, Frost, Gerald, 
Hardy, Holt, Hodson, Holcroft, Joyce, Kidd, Lambert, 
Margarot, Martin, Muir, Palmer, Perry, Skirving, Stan- 
nard, Thelwall, Tooke, Wakefield, Wardle, Wainter- 
botham : all of whom were indicted, and many of whom 
were fined, imprisoned, or transported, because they 
expressed their sentiments with freedom, and because 
they used language such as in our time is employed with 
perfect impunity by speakers at public meetings and by 
writers in the public press. 

As, however, juries in several cases refused to convict 
men who were prosecuted for these offences, it-was deter- 
mined to recur to measures still more decisive. In 1795 
a law was passed by which it was manifestly intended to 
put an end for ever to all popular discussions either on 
political or religious matters. For by it every public 
meeting was forbidden, unless notice of it were inserted 
in a newspaper five days beforehand; such notice to 
contain a statement of the objects of the meeting, and of 
the time and place where it was to assemble. And, to 
bring the whole arrangement completely under the super- 
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vision of government, it was ordered that not only should 
the notice thus published be signed by householders, but 
that the origina] manuscript should be preserved for the 
information of the justices of the peace, who might 
require a copy of it: a significant threat, which, in those 
days, was easily understood. It was also enacted that, 
everf after these precautions had been taken, any single 
justice might compel the meeting to disperse if, in his 
opinion, the language held by the speakers was calculated 
to bring the sovereign or the government into contempt; 
while, at the same time, he was authorized to arrest those 
whom he considered to be the offenders. The power of 
dissolving a public meeting, and of seizing its leaders, was 
thus conferred upon a common magistrate, and conferred 
too without the slightest provision against its abuse. In 
other words, the right of putting an end to all public 
discussions on the most important subjects was lodged in 
the hands of a man appointed by the crown, and remov- 
able by the crown at its own pleasure. To this it was 
added that if the meeting should consist of twelve or 
upwards of twelve persons and should remain together 
for one hour after being ordered to separate, in such 
case, the penalty of death was to be inflicted, even if only 
twelve disobeyed this the arbitrary command of a single 
and irresponsible magistrate. 

In 1799 another law was passed, forbidding any open 
field, or place of any kind, to be used for lecturing, or for 
debating, unless a specific licence for such place had been 
obtained from the magistrates. It was likewise enacted 
that all circulating libraries, and all reading-rooms, should 
be subject to the same provision; no person, without 
leave from the constituted authorities, being permitted to 
lend on hire in his own house, newspapers, pamphlets, or 
even books of any kind. Before shops of this sort could 
be opened, a licence must first be obtained from two 
justices of the peace; which, however, was to be renewed 
at least once a year, and might be revoked at any inter- 
mediate period. If a man lent books without the per- 
mission of the magistrates, or if he allowed lectures or 
debates, ‘ on any subject whatever,’ to be held under his 
roof, then, for such grievous crime, he was to be fined 
1oo/, a-day; and every person who aided him, either by 
presiding over the discussion, or by supplying a book, 
was for each offence to be fined 20/. The proprietor of so 
‘pernicious an establishment was not only to suffer from 
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these ruinous fines, but was declared liable to still further 
punishment as the keeper of a disorderly house. 

To modern ears it sounds somewhat strange that the 
owner of a public reading-room should not only incur 
extravagant fines, but should also be punished as the 
keeper of a disorderly house; and that all this should 
happen to him simply because he opened his shop 
without asking permission from the local magistrates. 
Strange, however, as this appears, it was, at all events, 
consistent, since it formed part of a regular plan for 
bringing, not only the actions of men, but even their 
opinions, under the direct control of the executive 
government. Thus it was that the laws, now for the first 
time passed, against newspapers were so stringent, and 
the prosecution of authors so unrelenting, that there was 
an evident intention to ruin every public writer who 
expressed independent sentiments. These measures, and 
others of a similar character which will hereafter be 
noticed, excited such alarm that, in the opinion of some 
of the ablest observers, the state of public affairs was 
becoming desperate, perhaps irretrievable. The extreme 
despondency with which, late in the eighteenth century, 
the best friends of liberty looked to the future is very 
observable, and forms a striking feature in their private 
correspondence. And, although comparatively few men 
ventured to express such sentiments in public, Fox, whose 
fearless temper made him heedless of risk, openly stated 
what would have checked the government, if anything 
could have done so. For this eminent statesman, who 
had been minister more than once, and was afterwards 
minister again, did not hesitate to say, from his place in 

arliament, in 1795, that if these and other shameful 
aws which were proposed should be actually passed, 
forcible resistance to the government would be merely a 
question of prudence; and that the people, if they felt 
themselves equal to the conflict, would be justified in 
withstanding the arbitrary measures by which their 
rulers sought to extinguish their liberties. 

Nothing, however, could stop the government in its 
headlong career. The ministers, secure of a majority in 
both houses of parliament, were able to carry their 
measures in defiance of the pope who opposed them by 
every mode short of actual violence. And, as the object 
of these new laws was to check the spirit of inquiry, and 
prevent reforms which the progress of society rendered 
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indispensable, there were also brought into play other 
means subservient to thesameend. Itis no exaggeration 
to say that for some years England was ruled by a system 
of absolute terror. The ministers of the day, turning a 
struggle of party into a war of proscription, filled the 
prisons with their political opponents, and allowed them, 
when in confinement, to be treated with shameful severity. 
If a man was known to be a reformer, he was constantly 
in danger of being arrested; and, if he escaped that, he 
was watched at every turn, and his private letters were 
opened as they passed through the post-office. In such 
cases, no scruples were allowed. Even the confidence of 
domestic life was violated. No opponent of government 
was safe under his own roof against the tales of eaves- 
droppers and the gossip of servants. Discord was intro- 
duced into the bosom of families, and schisms caused 
between parents and their children. Not only were the 
most strenuous attempts made to silence the press, but 
the booksellers were so constantly prosecuted that they 
did not dare to publish a work if its author were obnoxious 
to the court. Indeed, whoever opposed the government 
was proclaimed an enemy to his country. Political 
associations and public meetings were strictly forbidden. 
Every popular leader was in personal danger; and every 
popular assemblage was dispersed, either by threats or 
by military execution. That hateful machinery familiar 
to the worst days of the seventeenth century was put 
into motion. Spies were paid; witnesses were suborned ; 
juries were packed. ‘The coffee-houses, the inns, and the 
clubs, were filled with emissaries of the government, who 
reported the most hasty expressions of common con- 
versation. If, by these means, no sort of evidence could 
be collected, there was another resource which was 
unsparingly used. For, the habeas corpus act being 
constantly suspended, the crown had the power of 
imprisoning without inquiry, and without limitation, any 
person offensive to the ministry, but of whose crime no 
proof was attempted to be brought. 

Such was the way in which, at the end of the eighteenth 
century, the rulers of England, under pretence of pro- 
tecting the institutions of the country, oppressed the 
people, for whose benefit alone those institutions ought 
to exist. Nor was even this the whole of the injury 
they actually inflicted. Their attempts to stop the pro- 
gress of opinions were intimately connected with that 
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monstrous system of foreign policy by which there has been 
entailed upon us a debt of unexampled magnitude. To 
pay the interest of this, and to meet the current expenses 
of a profuse and reckless administration, taxes were laid 
upon nearly every product of industry and of nature. 
In the vast majority of cases, these taxes fell upon the 
great body of the people, who were thus placed in a 
position of singular hardship. For the upper classes not 
only refused to the rest of the nation the reforms which 
were urgently required, but compelled the country to 
pay for the precautions which, in consequence of the 
refusal, it was thought necessary to take. Thus it was 
that the government diminished the liberties of the 
people, and wasted the fruit of their industry, in order 
to protect that very people against opinions which the 
growth of their knowledge had irresistibly forced upon 
them. 

It is not surprising that, in the face of these circum- 
stances, some of the ablest observers should have despaired 
of the liberties of England, and should have believed that, 
in the course of a few years, a despotic government would 
be firmly established. Even we who, looking at these 
things half a century after they occurred, are able to 
take a calmer view, and who moreover possess the advan- 
tages of a larger knowledge, and a riper experience, must 
nevertheless allow that, so far as political events were 
concerned, the danger was more imminent than at any 
moment since the reign of Charles I. But what was for- 
gotten then, and what is too often forgotten now, is that 
political events form only one of the many parts which 
compose the history of a great country. In the period 
we have been considering, the political movement was, no 
doubt, more threatening than it had been for several 
generations. On the other hand, the intellectual move- 
ment was, as we have seen, highly favourable, and its 
influence was rapidly spreading. Hence it was that, 
while the government of the country tended in one direc- 
tion, the knowledge of the country tended in another; 
and while political events kept us back, intellectual 
events urged us forward. In this way, the despotic 
principles that were enforced were, in some degree, 
neutralized; and although it was impossible to prevent 
them from causing great suffering, still the effect of that 
suffering was to increase the determination of the people 
to reform a system under which such evils could be 
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inflicted. For, while they felt the evils, the knowledge 
which they had obtained made them see the remedy. 
They saw that the men who were at the head of affairs 
were despotic; but they saw, too, that the system must 
be wrong which could secure to such men such authority. 
This confirmed their dissatisfaction, and justified their 
resolution to effect some fresh arrangement which should 
allow their voices to be heard in the councils of the state. 
And that resolution, I need hardly add, grew stronger 
and stronger, until it eventually produced those great 
legislative reforms which have already signalized the 
present century, have given a new tone to the character 
of public men, and changed the structure of the English 
parliament. 

It is thus that, in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, the increase and diffusion of knowledge were, in 
England, directly antagonistic to the political events 
which occurred during the same period. The extent and 
the nature of that antagonism I have endeavoured to 
explain, as clearly as the complexity of the subject and 
the limits of this Introduction enable me to do. We 
have seen that, looking at our country as a whole, the 
obvious tendency of affairs was to abridge the authority 
of the church, the nobles, and the crown, and thus give 
greater play to the power of the people. Looking, how- 
ever, at the country, not as a whole, but looking merely 
at its political history, we find that the personal pecu- 
liarities of George III, and the circumstances under 
which he came to the throne, enabled him to stop the 
great progress, and eventually cause a dangerous reaction. 
Happily for the fortunes of England, those principles of 
liberty which he and his supporters wished to destroy 
had before his reign become so powerful, and so widely 
diffused, that they not only resisted this political reaction, 
but seemed to gain fresh strength from the contest. That 
the struggle was arduous, and at one time extremely 
critical, it is impossible to deny. Such, however, is the 
force of liberal opinions, when they have once taken root 
in the popular mind, that, notwithstanding the ordeal to; 
which they were exposed, and notwithstanding the 
punishments inflicted on their advocates, it was found 
impossible to stifle them; it was found impossible even to 
prevent their increase. Doctrines subversive of every 
principle of freedom were personally favoured by the 
sovereign, openly avowed by the government, and 
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zealously defended by the most powerful classes; and 
laws in accordance with these doctrines were placed on 
our statute-book, and enforced in our courts. All, how- 
ever, was in vain. Ina few years that generation began 
to pass away; a better one succeeded in its place; and 
the system of tyranny fell to the ground. And thus it is 
that in all countries which are even tolerably free, every 
system must fall if it opposes the march of opinions, and 
gives shelter to maxims and institutions repugnant to the 
spirit of the age. In this sort of contest, the ultimate 
result is never doubtful. For the vigour of an arbitrary 
government depends merely on a few individuals, who, 
whatever their abilities may be, are liable, after their 
death, to be replaced by timid and incompetent suc- 
cessors. But the vigour of public opinion is not exposed 
to these casualties; it is unaffected by the laws of 
mortality; it does not flourish to-day and decline to- 
morrow; and, so far from depending on the lives of 
individual men, it is governed by large general causes, 
which, from their very comprehensiveness, are in short 
periods scarcely seen, but on a comparison of long 
periods are found to outweigh all other considerations, 
and reduce to insignificance those little stratagems by 
which princes and statesmen think to disturb the order of 
events, and mould to their will the destinies of a great 
and civilized people. 

These are broad and general truths which will hardly be 
questioned by any man who, with a competent knowledge 
of history, has reflected much on the nature and con- 
ditions of modern society. But, during the period we 
have been considering, they were utterly neglected by our 
political rulers, who not only thought themselves able to 
check the growth of opinions, but entirely mistook the 
very end and object of government. In those days, it 
was believed that government is made for the minority, to 
whose wishes the majority are bound humbly to submit. 
It was believed that the power of making laws must 
always be lodged in the hands of a few privileged classes ; 
that the nation at large has no concern with those laws, 
except to obey them; and that it is the duty of a wise 
government to secure the obedience of the people by 
preventing them from being enlightened by the spread of 
knowledge. We may surely deem itea remarkable cir- 
cumstance that these notions, and the schemes of legis- 
lation founded upon them, should, within half a century, 
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have died away so completely that they are no longer 
advocated, even by men of the most ordinary abilities. 
What is still more remarkable is that this great change 
should have been effected, not by any external event, nor 
by a sudden insurrection of the people, but by the unaided 
action of moral force—the silent though overwhelming 
pressure of public opinion. This has always seemed to 
me a decisive proof of the natural, and, if I may SO Say, 
the healthy march of English civilization. It is a proof 
of an elasticity and yet a sobriety of spirit such as no 
other nation has ever displayed. No other nation could 
have escaped from such a crisis, except by passing 
through a revolution, of which the cost might well have 
exceeded the gain. The truth, however, is that in 
England the course of affairs, which I have endeavoured 
to trace since the sixteenth century, had diffused among 
the people a knowledge of their own resources, and a skill 
and independence in the use of them, imperfect, indeed, 
but still far superior to that possessed by any other of 
the great European countries. Besides this, other cir- 
cumstances, which will be hereafter related, had, so early 
as the eleventh century, begun to affect our national 
character, and had assisted in imparting to it that sturdy 
boldness, and, at the same time, those habits of foresight, 
and of cautious reserve, to which the English mind 
owes its leading peculiarities. With us, therefore, the 
love of liberty has been tempered by a spirit of prudence 
which has softened its violence without impairing its 
strength. It is this which, more than once, has taught 
our countrymen to bear even considerable oppression 
rather than run the risk of rising against their oppressors. 
It has taught them to stay their hands; it has taught 
them to husband their force until they can use it with 
irresistible effect. To this great and valuable habit we 
owe the safety of England late in the eighteenth century. 
If the people had risen, they would have staked their all; 
and what the result of that desperate game would have 
been, no mancansay. Happily for them, and for their 
posterity, they were content to wait yet a little; they 
were willing to bide their time, and watch the issue of 
things. Of this noble conduct their descendants reap the 
reward. After the lapse of a few years, the political 
crisis began to subside, and the people re-entered on their 
former rights. For, although their rights had been in 
abeyance, they were not destroyed, simply because the 
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spirit still existed by which they were originally won. 
Nor can any one doubt that, if those evil days had been 
prolonged, that same spirit which had animated their 
fathers in the reign of Charles I would have again broken 
forth, and society have been convulsed by a revolution, 
the bare idea of which is frightful to contemplate. In 
the mean time, all this was avoided; and although 
popular tumults did arise in different parts of the country, 
and although the measures of government caused a dis- 
affection of the most serious kind, still the people, taken 
as a whole, remained firm, and patiently reserved their 
force till a better time, when, for their benefit, a new 
party was organized in the state, by whom their interests 
were successfully advocated even within the walls of 
parliament. 

This great and salutary reaction began early in the 
present century; but the circumstances which accom- 
panied it are so extremely complicated, and have been so 
little studied, that I cannot pretend in this Introduction 
to offer even a sketch of them. It is sufficient to say, 
what must be generally known, that for nearly fifty years 
the movement has continued with unabated speed. 
Everything which has been done has increased the 
influence of the people. Blow after blow has been 
directed against those classes which were once the sole 
depositaries of power. The Reform Bill, the Emanci- 
pation of the Catholics, and the Repeal of the Corn-laws, 
are admitted to be the three greatest political achieve- 
ments of the present generation. Each of these vast 
measures has depressed a powerful party. The exten- 
sion of the suffrage has lessened the influence of here- 
ditary rank, and has broken up that great oligarchy of 
landowners by which the House of Commons had long 
been ruled. The abolition of Protection has still further 
enfeebled the territorial aristocracy; while those super- 
stitious feelings by which the ecclesiastical order is 
mainly upheld received a severe shock, first by the repeal 
of the Test and Corporation Acts, and afterwards by the 
admission of Catholics into the legislature; steps which 
are with reason regarded as supplying precedents of 
mischievous import for the interests of the Established 
Church. These measures, and others which are now 
obviously inevitable, have taken, and will continue to 
take, power from particular sections of society, in order 
to confer it upon the people at large. Indeed, the rapid 
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progress of democratic opinions is a fact which no one in 
the present day ventures to deny. Timid and ignorant 
men are alarmed at the movement; but that there is such 
a movement is notorious to all the world. No one now 
dares to talk of bridling the people, or of resisting their 
united wishes. The utmost that is said is that efforts 
should be made to inform them as to their real interests, 
and enlighten public opinion; but every one allows that, 
so soon as public opinion is formed, it can no longer be 
withstood. On this point all are agreed; and this new 
power, which is gradually superseding every other, is 
now obeyed by those very statesmen who, had they lived 
sixty years ago, would have been the first to deny its 
authority, ridicule its pretensions, and, if possible, 
extinguish its liberty. 

Such is the great gap which separates the public men 
of our time from those who flourished under that bad 
system which George III sought to perpetuate. And it 
is evident that this vast progress was brought about 
rather by destroying the system than by improving the 
men. Itis also evident that the system perished because 
it was unsuited to the age; in other words, because a 
progressive people will never tolerate an unprogressive 
government. Butitis amere matter of history that our 
legislators, even to the last moment, were so terrified by 
the idea of innovation that they refused every reform 
until the voice of the people rose high enough to awe 
them into submission, and forced them to grant what, 
without such pressure, they would by no means have 
conceded. 

These things ought to serve as a lesson to our political 
rulers. They ought also to moderate the presumption 
of legislators, and teach them that their best measures 
are but temporary expedients, which it will be the busi- 
ness of a later and riper age to efface. It would be well 
if such considerations were to check the confidence, and 
silence the loquacity, of those superficial men, who, 
raised to temporary power, think themselves bound to 
guarantee certain institutions, and uphold certain 
opinions. They ought clearly to understand that it does 
not lie within their function thus to anticipate the march 
of affairs, and provide for distant contingencies. In 
trifling matters, indeed, this may be done without 
danger; though, as the constant changes in the laws of 
every country abundantly prove, it is also done without 
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benefit. But, in reference to those large and funda- 
mental measures which bear upon the destiny of a people, 
such anticipation is worse than useless—it is highly 
injurious. In the present state of knowledge, politics, so 
far from being a science, is one of the most backward of 
all the arts; and the only safe course for the legislator is 
to look upon his craft as consisting in the adaptation of 
temporary contrivances to temporary emergencies. His 
business is to follow the age, and not at all to attempt to 
lead it. He should be satisfied with studying what is 
passing around him; and should modify his schemes, not 
according to the notions he has inherited from his fathers, 
but according to the actual exigencies of his own time. 
For he may rely upon it that the movements of society 
have now become so rapid that the wants of one genera- 
tion are no measure of the wants of another; and that 
men, urged by a sense of their own progress, are growing 
weary of idle talk about the wisdom of their ancestors, 
and are fast discarding those trite and sleepy maxims 
which have hitherto imposed upon them, but by which 
they will not consent to be much longer troubled. 


